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PREFACE. 


In  preparing  the  following  sketch  of 
the  life  of  our  late  lamented  Sovereign, 
I  have  availed  myself  of  such  sources 
of  information,  both  public  documents, 
and  private  communications,  as  were 
accessible  to  me,  in  order  to  place  in 
as  correct  a  point  of  view  as  I  was 
able,  his  personal  conduct  and  charac- 
ter,  as  a  man  and  as  a  monarch,  during 
the  reign  of  his  father,  and  in  the 
period  when  we  were  governed  by  him 
as  Regent  and  King^. 


J 


The  feeling  that  has  guided  my  pen 
in  this  tribute  to  his  memory,  is  wholly 
conformable  to  that  which  animates 
the  following  beautiful  lines^  which  I 
rejoice  have  been  published  in  time 
for  me  to  adopt  them,  as  the  sincere 
expression  of  my  own  sentiments,  in 
language  which  will  find  an  echo  in 
the  hedrts  of  all  who  can  appreciate 
the  character  of  GeoAge  the  FotlttTH. 


H-  E.  LLOYD. 


f     r 


London^  Ju/y,  1690. 


IN  OBITUM  REGIS  DESIDERATISSIMI 


GEORGII    IV. 


Now  that  thine  eyes  are  closed  in  death,  and  all 
The  glories  of  thy  birth,  and  state,  and  power. 
Are  pass'd,  as  the  vain  pageant  of  an  hoar. 
Ending  in  that  poor  corse,  beneath  that  pall, — 
The  tribate  of  a  Briton's  love  I  pay. 
Not  to  the  living  King,  but  the  cold  clay 
Before  me : — 

Let  the  throned  and  mighty  call 
For  worldly  adulation — the  pale  dead 
Mocks  him  who  oflTers  it ;  but  truth,  instead. 
O'er  the  reft  crown  shall  say — 

"  The  King  who  wore, 
**  Wore  it  migestically,  yet  most  mild: 
''  Meek  mercy  blessM  the  sceptre  which  he  bore ; 
**  Arts,  a  fair  train,  beneath  his  fostering,  smiled; 
''  And  who  could  speak  of  sorrow,  but  his  eye 
'*  Did  glisten  with  a  tear  of  charity? 
**  Oh !  if  defects  the  best  and  wisest  have, 
**  Leave  them,  for  pity  leave  them,  to  that  God, 
**  That  God  who  lifts  the  balance  or  the  rod, 
''  And   close  with  parting  prayer  the  curtain  o'er  the 
grave ! " 

W.  L.  Bowles. 

July  10,  1830. 


HISTORIC   MEMOIR 


OP  THE 


ROYAL  LINE  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


I. 

Thb  foimder  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  was 
Bcmiface,  Count  of  Lucca,  so  created  in  769.  He  left 
a  son  named  Adelbert,  who  was  deprived  of  his  domains 
for  his  gallantry  in  rescuing  the  Empress  Judith  from  the 
monastery  in  which  she  was  confined  by  her  son-in-law, 
Lothaire,  Sang  of  Italy.  Adelbert  then  went  to  France, 
where  he  received  honors  and  rewards  which  abun- 
dantly compensated  for  his  losses.  His  son  Adelbert 
became  Duke  and  Marquis  of  Tuscany.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  left  two  sons  and 
a  daughter.  The  elder  son,  Guide,  is  said  to  have 
died  young.  Lambert,  the  second,  lost  his  eyes  and 
estates  by  the  treachery  of  his  uterine  brother,  the  Count 
of  Provence. 


There  was  a  third  Duke  Adelbert,  who,  according 
to  Leibnitz  and  Mnralori,  two  historians  of  credit, 
was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Gaido ;  but  Gibbon,  on  what 
ground  he  does  not  say,  thinks  he  was  only  a  cousin  of 
tiie  two  princes.  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  he  was  the  father 
of  the  fiuaiilies  of  Este  and  Brunswick.  He  left  a  son' 
named  Otbert,  who  joined  Otho  of  Saxony  against  Beren- 
garins.  King  of  Italy,  which  proved  the  means  of  uniting 
tiie  two  countries  under  the  iron  crown.  Otbert,  after 
distinguishing  himself  in  arms,  retired  into  a  Benedictine 
Abbey,  which  he  had  himself  founded.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  territories  by  a  son  of   the  same  name, 

whose  four  sons  involved  the  family  in  great  trouble,  by 

•  .■■■•". 

taking  part  with  Ardouin  of  Lombardy  against  Henry  of 
Saxony.  Albert  Azo,  the  eldest  of  these  brothers,  fixed 
his  residence  at  the  castellated  town  of  Ateste,  or  Este. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Albert  Azo  the  Second,  who 
was  the  common  father  of  the  Italian  line  of  Este,  and 
the  German  one  of  Brunswick .  He  obtained  the  name 
of  *'  the  Great  Marquis,"  on  account  of  his  munificence ; 
and  he  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  longevity — dying 
above  one  hundred  ye'ars  old,  in  1055.  He  was  twice 
married;  first  to  Cunegunda,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Gnelph  III.  Duke  of  Bavaria;  secondly,  to  Garsanda, 
daughter  of  Hugo,  Count  of  Maine,  by  whom  he  had 
three  children. 


XI 

CttBegonda  brought  her  husband  a  son  named  GuBLPif » 
who  inherited  the  maternal  etftatei^ '  in  C^etnlMuiy/ and 
there  planted  the  House  of  Brunswick.  tL^  was  etedted 
iHke  of  BaTaria  in  1071,  aikd  died  at  Cypmit^  on  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  1101.  He  was  twice  Dliariied  i 
first  tb  EtheKnda,  daughter  of  Otho,  Bdke  of  Bat^»» 
from  whom,  he  was  divorced ;  and  secondly  to  Judith^ 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  Count  t^  Flandidcs,  and  wi(foW  of 
Tosto,  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Harold,  the  last  of  our 
Saxon  kings. 

By  his  second  wife  he  had  two  sons — 1.  Guelph,  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bavaria,   who  married  Matilda,   a  lady 
of  noble   birth,    and    died  without  issue,  ih  Uld; — 
9.  Henryt  called  *'  the  Blaek,''  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
died  in  1125,  leaving  a  son  of  his  own  name,  desig- 
nated as  '<  Henry  the  Superb."    He  espoused  Gevtnide> 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Lothjalre^  the  Secohd',  by  whom 
he  had  Henry,  called  ^'the  Lion,"  from  whom  Uneally 
descended  the  family  of  Lunenburg.     Hefni^  revolted  in 
1180  against  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  put  him  under 
the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  confiscated  his  estates.    Upon 
this  mbfortune  he  retired  to  England^  and  found  a  liberal 
protector  in  Henry  the  Second,    who    gave   him   his 
daughter  Miettilda  (or  Maud)  in  marriage,  and  afterwards 
procured  him  the  dominions  of  Brunswick  and  Lunen* 

burg.    Thus  the  royal  blood  of  our  ancient  kings  became 
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xu 

inporpotated.  witk  the  family  of  Guelph  ages  before  the 
Tadors  or  Stuarts  were  united  with  it* 

Henry  the  Lion  died  in  lldS,  leaving  three  sons — 
!•.  Otbo,  created  by  Richard  I.  Earl  of  York,  and 
afterwards  elected  Emperor  of  Gennany;  2.  Henry, 
.Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhine;  3.  William,  Duke  of 
iBrunswick  and  Lunenburg,  so  created  by  his  elder 
brother,  the  Emperor  Otho. 


II. 


Vtom  fliis  period  the  history  of  the  family  presents 
nothing  remarkable  till  the  year  1530,  when  it  had  for  its 
head  Duke  Erkbst,  called  ''the  Confessor,''  from  his 
haying  embraced  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  and 
introduced  the  Augsburg  Confession  into  his  estates. 
He  died  in  1546. 

His  third  son,  Henry,  by  the  Princess  Sophia,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  became  the  founder  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick- Wolfenbuttel,  from  whence  issued 
the  families  of  Blankenburg  and  Bavaria.  * 

Another  branch  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
is  that  of  Zell,  which  began  with  William,  the  fourth  son 
of  Ernest.  This  Duke  William  married  the  daughter  of 
Christian  III.  Ki^g  of  Denmark,  and  had  by  her  fifteen 


childreDy  seven  of  irhom  where  Bons,  whose  nainejs^' wetii 
Ernest,  Christian,  Angastas,  Frederick,  MiEigniis,  George, 
and  John.  On  the  death  of  their  father,  in  1508,  to  keqp 
up  the  dignity  of  their  house,  these  princes  entered  intb 
an  agreement  not  to  divide  the  paternal  inheritance* 
Accordingly,  they  resolved  that  only  one  of  the  nmnbCT 
dioald  marry ;  that  the  elder  brother,  Ernest,  should  have 

*  -I 

the  sole  regency  of  the  Lunenburg  estates  fdi"  the  generiu 
benefit;  and  that  on  his  demise,  the  trust  should  devolve 
on  the  next  in  succession.    The  seven  princes  then  drew 
lots  who  should  marry,  and  the  fortunate  chance  fell  upon 
George,    who   espoused    Anne    Eleonora,  daughter  of 
Lewis  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  by  ^om  he 
had  five  children.    It  is  said  that  when  the  Grand  Signer, 
Achmet  the  First,  heard  of  this  extraordinary  compact, 
and  of  the  faithful  manner  in  which  it  was  kept,  he 
expressed  great  surprise,  and  observed,  that    ^'^It  was 
worth  a  man's  while  to  undertake  a  journey  on  purpose  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  such  wonderful  unanimity  in  one 
family."      This  Duke  George    was    educated   at    the 
University  of  Jena,  after  which  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  to  Germany,  entered  into  tile 
military  service  under  the  illustrious  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
King  of  Sweden.     In  1690,  he  defeated  the  imperiid 
general  Merode,    near  Oldenburg ;  which   victory  was 
followed   by  the  capture  of  Hamcin,   Osnaburg,   and 
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PMNrshagiMi.  ttk  18M»  he  was  a|^  nominated  to  a 
oovnaad  i»  Ae  ^nride  of  Lower  SaJcony,  where»  fai 
of^jaiMitMWi^*  with  'tfie  Hismian  yonenil  tfelandery  he 
ddAiated  the  imperkdiitf  aear  Hoxter^  and  took  seToral 
•tvoBf  fovifessea.  TUs  greet  man  was  earned  off  by  a 
IbvMr^.'  wUoh  eeised  him  at  the  siege  of  WoUenbnttel, 
Ajiril  i8/  U4S.  He  had  hy  his  dnohess,  who  died  in 
1M8;  Hve  children;  1.. Christian  Lewis,  who  sncoeeded 
Um-ki  ihm  titles  and' estates : — 2.  G^rge  William, 
Ihiko  of  BroBBwick-ZeU,  father  of  tiie  Princess  Sophia 
Dorothea,  wife  of  Owfge  tte  First  >^.  John  Frederic, 
who  became  Dake  of  Hanover,  Calembnrg,  and  Om- 
henhagen.  .  He>tQmed  Roman  Catiiolic,  and  died  in  1079, 
hafiQg  married  the  danghter  of  Edward,  Count  Pdatine 
of  the  Rhine,  by  whmn  he  had  no  male  issue.  One  of 
his  daughters,  Charlotte  Felicit6,  married,  in  1095, 
Rinaldo  d'Bste,  Ihike-of  Modena,  and  died  in  childbed, 
ini  1710.  AiM>4ier,  Wilhelmina  Amelia,  became  the  wife 
ofiiihe  Emperor  Joseph  L,  whom  she  snrYived,  and  died 
imi  France  in  1780:— 4.  finest  Angn8ta8:^and  lastly, 
Sophia,  Anielia,  who  married  Frederic  III.  King  ot 
JMiunariL,  and  died  in  1085. 

,  Bl^KMT  AU6WSTU8,  the  youngest  son  of  the  great 
Dike  George,  wsb  bom  November  20,  1029;  became 
Frince  Biishop  of  Osnabnrg  in  1002,  and  Dnke  of 
Hanover  in  1080,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  John 


Hit- 


Fk«detic,  yAo  left  ho  oiBle  issiliB.  This  Duke  Eracfjil 
distingilisfaed  blmsfel^  wHli^iJh  Wof  i^^i  tii«  TaHb 
at  Ae  sl^  of  CtaiSm,  iaii  aSerwikrda  ii{  Itisifsu^  iSM 
tiie  ]&np«ror  Leopold,  hi  1^.  braitea  Hi  \Si  A^dir  S 
niiitii  electorttte,  with  the  tide  <^  Gritia  Eiisiiitti-bti^ 
of  the  Empire,  ikt  the  sflm^  tike.  Dnk^  t3^»j{i 
William,  Mb  brother,  ced^  fai  Us  fetd^,  tm  thy  gajipifH 
of  this  new  honor^  the  Sochy  of  liimenbdi'gy  fh'd  Prfifi- 
eipallties  of  ZeH,  Caleiiibtirg,  and  &hrti1>eiifia^D/  wiffi 
the  eomities  of  Hbya  and  iKepholtz.  But  thoiag^  iSA 
family  o^  Btnnswick  were  natbrally  prond  of  thia  lilgfi 
distinction  conferred  njioli  their  hoiiiiiB,  several  of'  tfi) 
German  princes  strennon^ly  opposed  flie  decree ;  iAi 
wa^  it  fuUy  conflnded,  by  the  admission  of  tlie  Electo)^ 
into  the  CoHegey  till  several  ye&rs  afterwards. 

Duke  Ernest  married,  October  Vf^  1658,  Sophia,  the^ 
youngest  daughter  ot  Frederic  V/King  of  BoheinM  add 
Elector  Palatine,  by  the  Princess  Elisabeth,  ^angbfei^  of 
James  the  First,  King  of  Great  Britain. 


III. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  was  bom  at  Stirling,  Aagnstt9, 
1596.  On  the  accession  of  her  father  to  the  Englisfr' 
throne,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Lord  and  Lady^' 
Harrington,  at  their  seat  called  Court  Abbey,  in  Warwick- 
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4ure.  Here  she  resided  at  tke  time  when  tbe  diabolical 
plot  wai  fomied  to  cat  off  the  rest  of  her  fiunily,  b;  blow- 
ing up  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  Noyember  5»  160&. 
The  conspirators  intended  to  seize  the  yonng  princess, 
and  bring  her  up  in  tbe  Catholic  religion;  for  which 
porpose  chey  appointed  a  grand  hunting  match  of  the 
party  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lord  Harrington,  thinking 
that  the  object  of  their  enterprise  would  be  tbe  easier 
aocomplished  upon  such  an  occasion.  The  scheme, 
however,  failed  by  tbe  defeat  of  the  primary  plan. 
Notwithstanding  this.  King  James  was  so  infatuated  as 
to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter;  first  to  tbe  son  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  one  of 
the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  the  Pope;  and  next,  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  The  rumour  of  this  unnatural 
alliance  created  a  general  alarm  among  all  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Europe,  and  raised  tbe  indignation  of  the  people 
of  England  to  a  ferment. 

Sir  Edward  Conway,  then  governor  of  the  ^nll,  one 
of  the  cautionary  towns  in  Holland,  wrote  thus  in  1611, 
to  Sir  Adam  Newton,  tutor  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  :— 
**  If  it  shall  be  possible  and  found  good  by  His  M^^esty, 
the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  give  his  blessed  and 
gracious  daughter  into  Spain,  and  her  children  to  be  bred 
up  in  that  religion;  and  for  the  Cadiolic  King  to  be 
dispensed  with  to  match  with  a  blessed  Christian  princess. 


xvii 

the  dangers  his  M^^esty  and  his  royal  issue  are  exposad 
to  from  the  Spanish  and  Jesuitical  practices  are  8och»  at 
I  tremble.to  think  of  them. 

**  His  Highness^  as  a  counsellor  to  his  royal  fietther,  aa 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown,  as  having  the  expectation  and 
hope  of  the  world  cast  upon  his  excellent  worth  and 
powers,  is  called  upon,  not  only  to  observe  these  passages^ 
bat  to  be  provident  in  them,  as  the  mostfiedthful  watchman 
and  remembrancer  to  his  Majesty ;  and  foreseeing,  that  a 
small  industry  and  force  turns  aside  inconveniences^ 
which,  once  come  and  seated,  will  not  be  remedied  but 
with  infinite  difficulty." 

The  Protestant  potentates  of  Germany,  and  particu- 
larly the  States  of  Holland,  exerted  themselves  to 
counteract  the  machinations  of  Spain ;  and  the  Court  of 
France  being  no  less  jealous  of  the  ascendancy  of  that 
power,  united  with  them  in  thwarting  the  matrimonial 
negociation. 

At  first  it  was  intended  to  propose  the  young  Landgrave 
of  Hesse-Cassel  for  the  princess;  but  this  idea  was  soon 
set  aside  in  favor  of  Frederick,  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine.  This  prince,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as 
Elizabeth,  being  bom  August  16,  1596,  was  of  the 
House  of  Bavaria,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Guelphs. 
His  father,   Frederick,  called   <'the  Sincere,"  died  in 


1010;  and  hU  mother  Louisa  JoKaiia^  daaghtep  of  the 
great  WiUtem  of  NAftsen,  Prince  of  Orange^  in  1644. 

By  the  powerful  exertions  of  the  ibt^gn  states,  iSk4 
Bbgliiifa  nobility,  and  tiiid  Prince  of  Wider,  but  {>erhapa 
armnch  by  the  inflnence  of  th^  golden  presents  from 
HUIitnd;  King  James  was  indnced  to  break  off  the 
IfMty  wiflr  Spain,  and  consent  to  receive  Frederick  as  a 
sott-fn-law.  The  Elector  accordingly  landed  at  Oravesend, 
October  19, 1612 ;  but  the  joy  which  his  arrival  occasion^ 
war  damped  hf  the  death  of  the  amiable  Prince  Henry 
on  the  6tfa  of  Tfotember  following.  In  consequence  of 
this  calamity,  the  nuptials  were  deferred  till  the  14tii 
of  Febttiary,  when  the  ceremony  took  place  with  great 
pomp  at  'W'hitehair:  and  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  prince 
lUid  his  wife  left  England.  In  1619,  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  becoming  vacant,  the  states  of  that  kingdom 
chose  the  Elector  Palatine  to  that  dignity;  which  in  atf 
evil  hour,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
wife,  he  accepted.  This  raised  a  war  in  Germany,  that 
fasted  thirty  years;  in  which  Frederick  not  only  lost  his 
new  crown,  but  his  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  obliged 
to  seek  a  reftige  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1632» 
leaving  six  sons  and  five  daughters,  witli  their  moflier, 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  the  states,  and  the  pension 
{^ranted  by  Charles  the  First 


It  is  g^eiierally  known  that  the  latter,  when  Prince  df' 
Wdes^  radily  yentmred  intb  Spain  f6r  ike  ptiriM>se  of 
fetching  a  wife,  bat  that  the  negodafion  ftdled,  and  h<(* 
was  suffered  to  retnrn,  mtich  to  the  surprise  of  flie  people^ 
who  feared  he  woold  have  fallen  a  Tictim  to  his  temerity. 
That  he  did  not,  is  very  natnndly  accounted  for  by 
Spanheim  the  historian,  who  says,  *^  The  Spaniards 
dreaded  the  sttccession  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  and  her 
fionily  to  the  Sbglish  thhme;  and  therefore,  to  prevent 
it,  permitted  Urn  to  retnrn  home  in  safety .'' 

Wonderful,  however,  is  the  wisdom  of  Providence  in 
directing  the  fate  of  nations.  Elizabetb,  ^o  had  been 
sdected  as  an  instrument  for  the  establishment  of  Poperjr, 
by  Ae  conspirators  in  1605,  became  the  means  of  securing 
and  perpetuating  a  Protestant  government 

No  woman  of  her  rank  ever  experienced  such  trials  and 
vicissitudes,  nor  did  any  one  ever  bear  tHem  with  greater 
fortitude.  After  seeing  the  monarchy  put  down  by  tbb' 
murder  of  her  brbtiier,  she  lived  to  witness  the  restoration 
of  her  nephew  to  the  throne,  and  on  the  17th  of  May^lOSI, 
she  landed  in  England,  where  she  died,  February  13,  l^SSf, 
dnd  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  of  Henry  the  Seventh^s 
Chapel,  Westminster.  Frederick  and  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia  had  thirteen  children — 1.  Frederick  Henry, 
who  was  drowned  in.  the  lake  of  Haarlem;  2.  Charles 
Lewis,  who  became  Elector  Palatine;  3.  Rupert,  cele* 


braled  for  his  exploits  b  j  land  and  sea,  first  in  the  rebellion, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Datch  war;  4.  Maurice,  who 
perished  in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  in  1654;  5.  Louis, 
who  died  an  infant;  6.  Edward,  who  turned  Catholic,  and 
died  in  1668;  7.  Philip,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Rethel  in  1650;  8.  Gostavas  Adolphns,  who  died  in 
1646;  9.  Elizabeth,  the  accomplished  correspondent  of 
Des  Cartes,  Madam  Schnrman,  and  Penn  the  Quaker; 
10.  Louisa  HoUandina,  who  turned  Catholic,  and  became 
superior  of  a  convent  in  France;  11.  Henrietta  Maria» 
who  married  Sigismond,  Duke  of  Montgatz;  12.  Char- 
lotte, who  died  in  childhood;  18.  Sophia,  bom  October 
18^  1680,  and  married,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Brunswick,  Duke  of  Hanover,  who  died 
February  8, 1698.  This  marriage  produced  siiL  sons  and 
a  daughter — !•  George  Lewis,  the  second  Elector; 
fL  Frederick  Augustus,  who  became  a  general,  in  the 
imperial  service,  and  was  slain  in  Transylvania  in  1681; 
3,  Maximilian  William,  who  rose  to  the  command  of  die 
Venetian  armies,  and  died  in  that  service;  4  Charles 
Fhilip,  who  in  1600  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in 
Albania,  and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds;  5.  Christian, 
who  was  drowned  in  crossing  the  Danube  after  the  defeat 
of  the  imperialists  at  the  battle  of  Munderkingen  in  1708; 
6.  Ernest  Augustus,  who  in  1716  was  elected  Prince 
Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  and  in  the  same  year  was  created 


» 
•  « 
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\^j  kit  brother,  then  King  of  England,  Doke  of  York  and 
Albwiy;  he  died  in  1728;  7.  Sophia  Charlotte,  who 
Munied^in  1084^  Frederick,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and 
afterwarda  King  of  Prossia.  She  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
MYen,  in  1705. 


The  Electress  Sophia  inherited  a  considerable  share  of 
her  mother^B  spirit,  and  OYinced  an  understanding  of  a 
fery  superior  description.  She  kept  up  a  secret  corres- 
pMidence  with  the  English  nobility  at  the  dose  of  Ae 
reign  of  Charies  the  Second,  and  there  are  many  of  her 
letters  existing  which  prove  that  she  was  an  intent 
obsenrer  of  the  proceedingpi  of  James  the  Second.   •       ' 

Bishop  Burnet  takes  the  credit  of  this  to  himself. 
After  obserring,  that  when  he  resided  in  Holland,  the 
Duke  of  Hanover  was  much  attached  to  the  Court  of 
France,  he  proceeds  thus :  **  I  ventured  to  send  a  message 
to  the  Princess  Sophia  by  a  French  refugee  named 
M.  Boncour:  it  was  to  acquaint  her  with  oar  design 
with  relation  to  England,  and  so  let  her  know,  that  if  we 
succeeded,  a  perpetual  exclusion  of  aU  Papists  from  the 
soccessian  to  the  crown  would  be  enacted;  and  since  she 
was  the  next  Protestant  heir  after  the  two  Princesses  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  whom  there  was  at  that  time 


mo  isaue  aUv<9, 1  was  very  eoiifi4«t»  thai  if  tke  Dotk^  rf 
'  HaiiQTer  ooald  be  disengaged  from  the  ustcireats  ef 
S!nuice,.so.tliat  he  came  into  x«c  interests,  the  snceessioBi 
tp  the  oro^  would  be  lodged.in  her  person,  and  in  her 
posterity ;  though,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  continued,  as 
he  stood  then,  engaged  with  France,  I  could  not  answer 
for  this.  The  gentleman  carried  the  message,  and 
deliyered  it.  The  duchess  entertained  it  with  much 
ivannth,  and  .bconght  him  to  the  duke  to  repeat  it  to  him, 
ibolat  that  time  this.made.no  great  in^prassion  nponihimi; 
hA  hiokod  on  it  as  a  remote  and  a  donbtfiU  prqjpot:  yet 
whenJie.saw  ours^ocesa  in  England,  he  had  other  thMgihts 
niit.  Som^  days  after  this , Frenchman  wasgone^  I  told 
the. Prince  of  Orange  what  I  had  done;  he.  approTjad 
of  it  heaitily»  but  was  particular^  glad.  that.  I  bad  done  it 
as  of  myself,  without  communicating  it  to  him,.or  any  way 
engaging:  him  in  it;  for,  he  said,  if  it  shopld;  ha{q>en  to  be 
known  that  the  proposition  was.made  by  him,  it  might  do 


^^-.  in  hurt  in  England — as  if  he  had  ahready  reckoned  him- 
iMif  so  far  maater,^  as  to  be  forming  prqjeota  concerning 
lhe:aiiccession  to  the:crown." 

Thia  must  be  set  down  as  one.  of  those  prophecies 
arhioh.  originate  in  the  reflection  of  the  historian  after  the 
fivent,. rather  tiian  in.the  vaticination  of  political  fore? 
ai^t  At  this  time.  James  the. Second  had  two  married 
slaughters,    and  the  prospect   of  further    issue  by    a 
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young  wife.  The  proapect^  therefore,  held  out  by  Boroetf 
w^i,  aa  the  Duke  of  Hanover  conceivedit  to  be»  extremely 
remote  and  visionary. 

Bat  if  the  fact  be  as  the  prelate  states,  while  we  give 
credit  to  him  fo^  his  political  sagacity* .  we  c^annet.  bmt 
consider  his  principles  in  a  questionable  light.  7he 
people  of  England  certainly  had  no  relish  for  a.  Dutch 
government;  and  had  it  been  known  to  •them^ that  such 
a  yoke  was  intaided*  there  would  pwhabLy.  have,  been  a 
general  rising  to  repel  the  Prince  of  Orange  .from,  the 
British  coast,  instead  of  hailing  him  as  a  deliverei;.  .One 
thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  vevolution,  neither  William, 
nor  Anne  manifested  any  regard  £or  the  Hanoverian  fa9u}y* 
although  the  rights  of  that  house,  when  duly. examined, 
were  equal  to  those  of  the  persfmages  in  possession. 

When,  however,  the  Duke  of  >Gloucester,  the  last 
surviving  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  died,  July. 30, 1700» 
it  became  necessary  to  provide  for  jLhe  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession. 

Accordingly,  on  the  14th  of  June,  1701,  an  Act  of 
Parliament  received  the  royal  assent  for  the  limitation  of 
the  saccession  of  the  crown,  after  the  demise  of  King 
William  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  to  the 
Qectress  Dowager  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and  her  issue, 
being  Protestants. 

Against  this  act  of  settlement  a  protest  was  made  on 
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bdialf  of.  the  Dandiest  of  S«voy»  daughter  of  Heaiietta, 
Daohesfl  of  Orieans,  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  the 


As  soon  as  this  important  Act  passed,  the  Earl  #f 
MacclesfieU  was  despatched  to  Hanover  with  it,  in  die 
capacity  of  ambassador  extraordinary.  His  reception  of 
eoorse  was  very  gracious,  but  an  Ustorian  and  eye-witiiess 
says,  that  the  Court  of  Hanover  was  &r  firon  exhibitiag- 
that  morality  which  became  its  dignity.  On  this  account, 
Arch1[>ishop  Tenison  wrote  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
intreating  her  to  dismbs  all  improper  persons,  viittars, 
and  others,  from  her  palace*  It  is  certain  that  ^  the 
Eleotress,  notwithstanding  her  advanced  age,  was  vecy 
free  in  her  discourse  upon  religions  subjects,  and  gate' 
more  encouragement  than  beoaaM  her  to  soeptios  wmd 
libertines,  particularly  Toland,  who  was  also  a  great 
favorite  with  her  daughter,  the  Que«i  of  Prussia. 

About  the  end^f  Queen  Anne's  reign,  the  ardent 
friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  very  desirous  that 
die  Electoral  Prince,  afterwards  George  II.,  shonld  be 
invited  over  to  this  country;  but  the  design  was  of^MMed 
by  her  Miyesty,  who  sent  the  Eaii  of  Clarendon  to 
dbsuade  the  father  from  suffering  his  son  to  take  such  a 
step,  for  fear  ;of '  rysing  the  spirit  of  party  to  a  higher 
degree  of  excitement  than  it  had  already  attained*  The 
Elector  had  the  good  sense  to  follow  the  advice,  contrary 


to  the  will  of  his  mother^  whose  paiskms,  always  stroai^ » 
oonld  ill  brook  this  opposition  to  her  wish ;  and  on  the 
8th  of  June,  1714»  she  died,  as  was  said,  of  chagrin.  Bat 
dKHigfa  she  might  be  mortified,  it  is  too  much  to  asoribe 
her  death,  at  sach  an  advanced  age  (eighty-four),  to  pmre 
▼exation. 

Had  Sophia  lived  ten  weeks  longer,  she  would  hsve 
been  proclaimed  Queen  of  Great  Britain. 

V. 

Gborob  Lewis,  the  Second  Elector  of  Hanover,  was 
bom  May  28,  1600.  He  gave  early  marks  of  genius, 
judgment,  and  valor.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  spoke 
Latin,  French,  and  Italian,  fluently;  but  never  could 
converse  in  English,  for  want  of  learning  the  language  in 
his  youth.  In  1675,  being  then  no  more  than  fifteen,  he 
accompanied  his  father  and  uncle  in  the  campaign  against 
the  French ;  and  distinguished  himaplf  with  uncommon 
bravery  at  the  battle  of  CSonsarbriick,  where  he  stood  in 
the  hottest  of  the  fire.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  so 
much  impressed  with  gratitude  to  his  supporters  for  this 
victory,  tliat  he  wrote  three  letters  of  thanks  with  hb  own 
hand ;  one  to  the  Duke  Ernest,  one  to  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Zell,  and  one  to  Prince^  George,  whom  he 
complimented  in  a  very  flattering  manner,  on  account  of 
the  glorious  signs  which  he  bad  given  of  future  greatness. 

0 


€WW^  WilUmn,  Dfikd:  of  ^  K*lh  i*ir  very  ptoti*  <of  hte 
n^bbw;  and  wished  t&  drair  hhn  itito*  a  nearer  bond  of  , 
affinity;  by  marrying  him  to  his  d^tigbter.    The  faiirteirf 
of  Hifs'  princess  id  most  melaiteholy;  ind  would  in  ito  oir- 
cttlilitahees  afrord<-idi  elcetfent' fonndation  fcir  a  romance 
or  tragedy.     Sophia  Dorothea,  of  Zell,  was  bom'in't609, 
beln^  the  only  one  of    foor  daughter!  Wlky  Ivnid-*  to 
maturity.     Her  mother  ^was  Eleanor  tf.£ittiei»,^dMgiitar 
of  Alexander,  Lord  of  Olbrense,  in  Poitou,  who  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage  possessed  the  lordship  of  Harbourg» 
wMch  the  ^nperor  aflerwai^ds,  in  henor  ofher,^  creaited 
inffo    a   princi|telity.     But    the   disttnctions   which  ahfar 
f^eelVed  herself,  and-  those  which  she  lived  to  witoesk 
beiltorwed  upon  "Some  of  her  family,  were  sadly  oounter* 
bUanced  by-  the  misfortunes  of  her  dtaughter.    At  tker 
age  of  nine  years,  Sophia' Dorothea  was  betrothed' td  her 
tousin,  Augustus  Frederic  of  WolfenbiAl^l,  who  Ml  at 
the  siege  of  Philipfturgh,  in  1077,  consequently  without 
hhving  consummated  his  ill-starred  marriage;    At  this 
time  it  is  said  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  ordered  hii' 
iambassador,  Gourville,  to   propose  a  marriage  betwiron 
Prince  George  of  Hanover  and  the  daughter,  of  the  Doba 
of'  Orleans.    That  the  French  monarch  made  such 'an 
overtdire,  is  probable ;  but  he  could  not  have  been,  as  ttie 
German  historian  who  relates  it  says  he  was»  induced  by 
any  design  to  prevent  the  succession  of  the  H^use  of 
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Bnmawick  to  the  English  throne ;  since  at  this  time  there 
was  opt  wen  a  i^emote  prospect  that  the  line  actually  in 
pofuession  would  be  .di^tiurbed.    Charles  the  Secopd  was 
thm  in  health;  and  his  brother  not  only  had  children  by  his 
first  wile,  bnt  every  appearance  of  a  family  by  his^econd, 
the  yonng  princess  of  Modena,  to  whom  he  had.  not  been 
long  married.    The  mojtt?e  of  Lewis  seems  to  hl^ve  been 
sore  immediately  personal,  and  to  have  had  fop  its  object 
the  attachment  <^  the  Hanoverian  interests  to  the  oonrt 
oi  Fmi^ceL    Bnt  be  his  design  what  it  might,,  the  cir- 
eimsjfaince  proves  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
HoQse  of  JBronswick;  even  before  its  devation  to  the 
eleotmral  dignity,  when  the  greatest  powers  of  the  con- 
tisent  courted  its  aliianoe.     Well  would  it  have  been  for 
Sophia  D<M!otbea,  had  her  family  formed  a  junction  ^with 
the  House  of  Bourbon.     I  wUl  not  say,  as  many  do^  that 
the  marriage  of  first  cousins  i3  too  near  to  be  happy ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many  instances  might  be  adduced  to 
jostify  an  objection  to  such  connections,  .  T)ie  case  of 
the  nnhappy  Princess  of  Zeil  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent in  the  melancholy  catalogue;  but  it  is  involved  in  a 
clond  of  mysterious  darkness  which  even  the  lapse  of  a 
century  has  not  dispelled. 

In  the  state  of  childhood,  idien  no  afiection  could  be 
fonned,  or  any  just  notions  be  conceived  of  the  nature 

and  oUigation  of  the  connubial  relation,   was  Sophia 

c2 
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Dorothea  obliged  to  enter  into  the  most  ^ericas 'oT  all 

engagements,  with  her  first  cousin,  who  was  doable  her 

< 
own  age.     Within  a  year,  however,  the  death   of  her 

spouse  released  her  from  this  preposterous  and  unnatural 

tie;  but  it  was  only  to  consign  her  over  to  another,  not 

less  inconsistexrt  and  oppressive.    A  widow  of  ten  years 

old,  in  one  of  the  most  enlightened  parts  of  Europe, 

■  ■  .  » 

conveys  an  idea  so  ludicrous  as  scarcely  to  deserve  credit, 
were  not  the  fact  upon  record.  But,  what  will  perhaps 
appear  equally  extravagant,  is  the  circumstance,  that  on 
the  death  of  the  husband  of  this  infant,  her  father  and 
uncle  came  to  an  agreement  to  unite  her  in  the  bonds  of 
marriage  to  her  other  cousin.  Prince  George  Lewis  of 
Hanover,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  true  the 
ceremony  did  not  take  place  at  Zell  till  the  28th  of 
November,  1682,  when  the  bride  had  completed  her 
sixteenth,  and  the  bridegroom  his  twenty-second  year; 
but  it  is  no  less  certain,  that  the  engagement  was  made 
by  all  the  parties,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Priiice 
Augustus  Frederick  of  Wolfenbuttel.  In  the  mean  time 
Prince  George  travelled,  and  made  some  campaigns; 
while  the  bride  elect  completed  her  education,  and 
prepared  herself  as  well  as  could  be  expected  from  one 
of  her  years,  for  the  important  duties  of  a  wife  and  a 
mother.  On  the  80th  of  October,  1683,  the  princess 
gave  her  husband  a  son',  who  was  named  George;    and 
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.four  years  afterwards  sjbebroqght  him  a  daughter,  named 
;S/[>pbjfi  Pprqtl^e^  .  who  became  tl)e  wife  of  Frederic 
William  of  Prn^si^i  af|d  inother  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
To  accoant  for  the  distance  of  time  between  the  birtha  of 

these  children,  it  most  be  observed  that  Prince  George 

■   ■■',■  «  . 

•Lewis^  *oon  afler^  his  marriage,  entered  again  npon  the 
milit^^  parejdr  in  Hungary,  n^here  he  commanded  the 
Brunswick  troops  in  the  imperial  seprice,  and  sooa  after 
took  Neuhausel,  and,  raised  the  siege  of  Gran.  In  1686, 
he  was  at  the  taking  pf  Buda;  in  1689,  he  was  at  the 
captojpe  of  Itfajenoe;  and  the  next  year  be  commanded 
an  sum^y  of  eleven  thousand  men,  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands,  ,where,  ii^  1693,  Jbe  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
sanguinary  battle  of  Neerwinden.  Soon  after  this,  t^e 
pijpce  returned  to  H^pover,.but  within  a  few  months  his 
temper  was  observed  to  be  much  altered,  and  he  eitl|er 
lopkod  upon  bis  wife  with  an  eye  of  jealousy,  or  his  own 
affect;ions  ^^^re  estj^anged  fropn  her  and  transferred  to  some 
other  otyept.    ... 

,A  youn|^  German. count,  named  Philip.  Christopher 
¥j^u\gsfaai)i^^  who  hejd  the  commission  of  colonel  jn  ,the 
^we|dif)i  sqi^vic^,  happened  to  be  then  at  Hanover,  and 
npon.  k^  th^  suspicions  of  the  prince  fell,  but  whether 
from  secret  information,  or  a^y  particular  observations 
of  his  own,  has  never  been  determined.  His  Highness, 
bowey^^i,  if   s^^   to..  Jbz^yc.  entered   the  bedchamber  of 


Sophia  Dorotht;a  so  suddenly,  that  Kbnigsmark,  in  bis 
baste  to  escape,  left  his  hat  behind  him,  which  cooQrmed 
all  that  had  been  surmised  of  an  improper  interconrse 
between  him  and  the  princess,  and  a  separation  imme- 
diately  took  place.  Another  acconnt,  of  a  darker  hue, 
which  obtained  cnrrency,  was  that  the  Prince  of  Uanova 
actaally  found  Konigsmork  in  the  room,  and  in  bis  fnr^ 
ran  him  through  the  body. 

Though  this  last  story  appears  to  be  incorrect  in  thh 
principal  points,  certain  it  is  that  the  princess  was 
arrested,  and  sent  off  to  the  castle  of  Ablen,  where  she  ' 
lingered  out  a  miserable  life  of  twu-and-thirty  years  in ' 
close  confinement,  withont  a  trial,  or  being  allowed  to  3«i) 
any  of  her  family.  "  ■ 

The  fate  of  the  colonel  was  never  exactly  known,  any 
farther  than  that  a  report  of  his  having  died  at  Hanover, 
in  the  month  of  Aagast,  1694,  was  transmitted  to  hiA 
friends,  who  were  too  much  accustomed  to  snch  calamities 
in  their  family,  to  make  any  stir  about  the  aifair.  That 
the  count  came  to  a  violent  end,  seems  to  be  pat  beyond 
all  doubt  by  the  manner  !□  which  be  disappeared ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  some  years  ago,  when  the  castle  of 
Zell  underwent  repair,  the  skeleton  of  a  man  was  found 
beneath  one  of  the  floors,  which  revived  the  name  and 
story  of  the  unfortanate  Kiinigsmark. 

With    regard   to    Sophia    Dorothea,   her   connections 
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l>ce?en|ted   iiay,  severer .  measures  from  being  pu^ii^d 

s^g^ins^  l^er  Ijhan.^pqrpetaal  confiiiemfint ;  to  jastify  whioli 

a  decrofiL.iraa  piibUsted.^t  Hanoy^,.a88ertin|g^  that  cir^on^- 

stanoes    Ii^  .b^n  pi^odaoed   in    evjLdeii|^e  |Kfore  the 

consistory,  of  sooli  la  nature  as  warranted  the  belief  that 

shehadrbeep.imfaithfial  to  ber  illoatrioos  husband.    The 

strqsgpst.of  these  circnmstf^iQe^y  howler,  was  that  of 

■  •  •■       ■     .  ••.■  •■  * 
the  hat  which-  the  prince  found,  in  .the  room ;  and.,  the 

agitation  ^iprhich  the.  discoYery  naturally  nrpduced  jn.l^er 

Hi^^esa,  was  at  ooce.^nt^preted  intp;  a  demoAstratipn  of 

cqnscsioiis  guilt.    Jo  thcMse  who.  have  been  acfcnstomQd  ^ 

the  consideration  of   criminiA. charge,  andt)ie  minute 

i^vesjtigy^i^n  of  evidw^e,  this  case  ^11  appear  more  like 

an  occprrraice  of  the  iron  age,  when  feudal  ^oppression 

and  military  d^pot^m,  prevailed*  thon  m  event  of  the 

sev^feenth  centiiry^  in  $i  country  boasting  of  its  juris- 

pnideopa*  ..... 

•  •  ■  J 

Thftt  UQtpxoof  of  ^di]l^^f  was.  ever  brought  forward/is 
caijk^pn  ^ '.^pd#  fo£  .the  want  of  iV  the  parties  could  not  be 
l^pdly  diivpr^Q^,  w|4ch.,tliey  woi^ld  cei^nly  have  been, 
liad  j!vi4epi^  .pxi^ti^d  qf! jth.e  crUninfdity  of,  the  princess. 
Son^e.tbfBre^wei^fB,  isvex|  in:,Hai9oyer,  i^ho  not  only,  con- 
sidered. Sophia  Dorothea  as  pe^ecUy  .innocent  of  what 
die  was  fM^cused;  of,  but  as  being  actually  made  a  victin^ 
to  the  prostituted  affections  of  her  husband. .  This  opinion 
may  now.  I^  adopted, , without  any  hazard  of  refutation  or 
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of  giving  ofTence  ;  for  neitber  before  the  accession  of  tb#*l 
Elector  of  Hanover  to  tbe  Britisb  tbrone,  nor  afterwan)^  ] 
when  such  a  proceeding  became  especially  necessar^ 
aa  8  matter  affecting  the  succession,  was  the  conduct  of  J 
the  dnchess  brought,  aa  it  ought  to  Iiave  been,  ondeV  I 
jndioial  investigation.  Had  Sophia  Dorothea  beett  J 
really  guilty  of  an  adnlterous  intercourse  witb  Kbnig^t  I 
mark,  or  any  other  person,  the  public  interest  require^  1 
a  trial  ^  but  nothing  of  the  kind  ever  took  place;  and  tbtt  ] 
parties  remained  in  the  relation  of  man  and  wife  to  tha  '1 
death  of  tbe  queen  in  her  prison,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
the  2nd  of  November,  1726. 

It  is  very  extraordinary,  and  little  to  the  credit  of  the 
times,  that  not  the  slightest  notice  was  ever  taken  of  the 
unhappy  Sophia  by  tbe  English  parliament  or  people, 
after  the  arrival  of  her  husband.  If  she  was  guilty,  a 
legal  divorce  ought  to  have  been  called  for,  upon  public 
grounds ;  and  if  she  was  not,  tbe  honor  of  the  nation, 
and  the  cause  of  humanity,  required  her  liberatk>n,  and 
an  establishment  in  circumstances  suited  to  her  high  birth 
and  royal  station.  Instead  of  this,  though  the  mother  of 
the  heir- apparent,  and  actually  Queen  of  England,  she 
was  suffered  to  linger  out  her  days  in  a  dungeon,  while 
tbe  mistress  iif  her  hnsbuud  shone  us  a  peeress  of  the 
first  rank  at  the  English  court. 
One  person  alone  ventured  to  incur  the  royal  displea- 
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Biir^  by  advocating  the  oanae  of  the  aiBioted  and  nmch* 
iigared  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell*  This  waa  the  prinee 
her  son ;  irbo  was  so  fully  convinced  of  his  mother's  inno- 
oence,  (and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  all  that  had  been 
alleged  against  ber»)  that  on  many  occasions  he  re* 
proached  •  his .  father  for  his  injustice  towards  her,  and 
qpenly  declared  his  intention  of  bringing  her  to  England, 
and  acknowledging  her  as  Queen  Dowager,  in  the  event 
of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown  while  she  was  living. 

This  virtttoos  resolution-  be  was  only  prevented  from 
carrying  into  execution  by  the  death  of  his  unhappy 
mother,  six  months  before  that  of  her  husband.  The 
prince  made  several  attempts  to  get  access  to  his  im- 
prisoned parent;  but  all  his  efibrts  to  accomplish  his 
praiseworthy  olgect  proved  unavailing,  by  the  vigilance  of 
the.  guards. 

He  was  so  sensibly  affected  upon  this  point,  that  be 
had  the  picture  of  Sophia  Dorothea  painted*  in  her  royal 
robes,  long  befcure  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  this  por- 
trait be  caused  to  be  so  placed  as  to  attract  the  notice  of 
all  bis  visitoiv ;  which  gave  such  offence  to  the  King,  that 
he  not  only  Jeelined  going  himself  to  see  the  prince  and 
princess,- but  forbade  his  courtiers  from  shewing  them 
that  respect.  It  was  also  owing  to  this  sentiment  of  filial 
regard,  that  George.  II.,  when  in  a  passion,  always  took 
off  his*  bat  and  kiqkedit  about  the  floor,  without  con- 
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sidering;  ibo  jtluce  or  tbe  coinpiuy.  Tliai<  it  i»  ihal  early 
impress  ion  !i,  ouce  lixcd  in  the  mind,  create  habits ;  and 
ctrcuoi stances,  by  an  aseocialion  of  ideas  with  events  lonf 
since  passed  away,  excite  either  disagreeable  or  pleasiiig , 
eiuotioos.  In  allusion  to  this  remarkable  kietory,  and  th« 
efTect.  which  it  bad  on  the  mind  of  tlie  King,  Dr.  Hoadley, 
the  pbysiciao.  wrote  his  comedy  of  "  The  Suspicions 
Husband;"  the  plot  of  which  turns  upon  an  incident 
similar  to  that  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Princess 
of  Uanov^i'*  Witli  this  play,  George  11.,  who  had  little 
taste  for  the  drama,  was  much  delighted.  . 

In  1707,  the  Duke  of  Hanover  commanded  the  »naj 
ot  the  German  confederates  upon  the  lihine,  where  be 
soon  turned  the  scale  against  the  French,  who  badhitherto 
been  very  successful  under  Marshal  Viliars.  For  hi^ 
services  during  that  and  the  two  following  campaigns,  he 
was  put  into  full  possession  of  bis  rights  as  Elector,  in 
which  capacity  he  acted  at  the  coronatioD  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Sixth,  1711;  and  two  years  afterwarda.  be 
had  the  satisfaction  to  have  bis  claim  to  tbe  thraqe  of 
Great  Britain  recognised  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

On  the  first  of  August,  1714,  a  day  remarkably  auspi- 
cious to  the  House  of  Brunswick,  Queen  Anne  died; 
which  event  was  J^ept  sflcret  from  the  public  for  some  time, 
the  privy  uouncil  beiug  at  a  loss  how  to  act,  till  the  Duke 
of  Argylo  opent»d  the.  wiudow,  and  made  it  kuowu.    .Tbifl 
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prodaced  an  eleotrioal  effect.  Tbe  pq>iilac6  ^ntside 
Todfinrated,  <<  God  8«ve  Klng^  .€te«rge;'*  and  the  formal 
p#6elamatidii  immediately  -  eiiMMd;  The  fiart  ^  Dorset 
wai  despatelied  to  iSaiiolr^^  trbere  lie  foimd»tlie  Kin;  in 
Ua flower^gafden,  cr, ai  som^ gaid>  ina  field  of  tomips. 
1^  M^jiMtf,  iiowef  eir/waa  iii  no  liasle  to  take-p^swesrioo 
of  flie  throiie.'  He  left  Herenhaasen  oniflite'  last  day  cff 
Aagnrt,  aid  Uttded'  at  Crreekwicb,  with  tiie  priOGO,  hli 
aen^  on  the  I6tlt'6f  September.  On  the  90th  of  thd 
tM6inag  aioilth>  Ihe'edronirtion  tocdi' place,  K^lte' a 
dieadfiil  caisiialty  happUied  by  the  fall  of  some  ot  tibe 
seaffiildiiig  in  Palac^yilrd,  which  destroyed  several  lives. 
So  great  was  the  asseknldage  of  peo]^  on  this  dooasibn, 
tfial  the  Kinj^  waa  astonished^  and  saicF  to  liady  Gowper, 
that  it  pat  him  in  mind  of  Aeixesnrrectioll^  <*'*^<eil  It 
may,''  replied  she,  "for  it  is*  the  resurrectloik  of  feii)gfland, 
sad  of  all  good  EngUshikien/^ 

The  ibllowing  acconnt  of  ^Gebrg^  th<s  First*  wab 
written  in  ITdd,  by  Toland,  who  then  visited  the  cowt  of 
Hanover,  as  the  setiet  agent  of  the  whig  party  ^^ 

*'  The  Elector  Qecfrge  Lonis  Was  bom  in  the  year  1660. 
He  is  a  middle-sixed,  well-proportioned  man,  of  a  gen- 
ted  addresa  and  good'appeaiteide.  He  is  not  much 
addicted  to  any  diversion  except  hunting.  He  is  reserved, 
speaks  litde,  but  judicioiisly.  He  miderstands  onr  con- 
stitation  the  least  of  any  foreigner  I  ^er'kn^;  and 


though  he  is  well  versed  in  the  art  of  war,  and  of  iovincible 
cosrage,  having  often  espoaed  his  person  to  groat  dangers 
in  HuDgury,  in  the  Morea,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Flanders, 
yet  be  is  naturally  of  very  peaceable  inclinations.  He  is 
,a  perfect  man  of  business,  eitactiy  regular  in  the  economy 
uf  his  resources,  reads  all  despatches  himself  at  first 
hand,  and  writes  most  of  his  own  tetters.  I  need  give  no 
more  particular  proof  of  his  frugality  in  laying  out  the 
public  money,  tban  that  all  the  expenses  of  his  court  (as 
to  eating,  drinking,  fire  and  candles,  and  the  like)  are 
dqly  paid  every  Saturday  night.  The  officers  of  his 
army  receive  their  pay  every  month,  as  likewise  bis 
envoys  in  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  all  Uie  ufGcers  of  the 
household,  with  the  rest  that  are  on  the  civil  lts|,  ^re 
cleared  off  every  half-year." 

The  King  had  such  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
English  languag<!,  that  the  only  method  of  communication 
between  him  and  his  ministers  who  could  not  speak 
French  or  German,  vaa  in  had  Latin.  On  his  arrival, 
he  said  to  his  council,  that  as  he  knew  very  little  uf  the 
constitution  and  laws  uf  the  country,  be  should  put 
himself  entirely  in  their  bauds,  and  be  directed  by  thoin; 
"  iu  which  case,"  said  he,  "  you  will  be  answerable  for 
<!very  thing  I  do.' 

Tbc  lirst  time  Sir  Peter  King,  then,  Recorder  of 
jHw4on,,«ttvpdi;U,lbc,|syoR,,lliS„MAJ'^  sai}l,,"Aa  ygu. 


from  year  office/  must  have  mnch  local  infonnation  of 
London,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  good 
citiaiens,  to  wliom  I  am  at  present  a  stranger,  I  fhink  it 
necessary  to  make  a  statement  of  my  principles  :-«^I  never 
forsake  a  friend ;  I  will  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  every 
body;  and  I  fear  nobody." 

But,  unfortunately,  however  upright  mig^t  be  ids  own 
intentions,  the  King  was  made  by  biti  ministers  to 
sanction  miany  harsb  and  cruel  measilres. 

The  highland  chiefs  sent  up,  immediately  after  the 
accession  of  the  King,  a  declaration  of  loyal  attachmtlnt, 
but  the  cabiiiet  kept  it  from  their  master;  which  so 
irritated  the' clans,  that  a  rebellion  broke  out  the  next 
year.  This  was  not  all;  for  the  ministers  even  went  so 
far  as  to  insult  some  of  the  first  nobility.  Among  these 
was  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  a  man  whose  loftindss  of 
spirit  made  his  name  proverbial  for  pride.  Soon  aft^ 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  the  duke  accepted  the  <^ce  of 
master  of  the  horse,  and  he  continued  in  high  favor  at 
oourt,  till  a  circumstance  occurred  which  induced  him  to 
give  up  the  placib.  The  government,  apprehensive  Of  an 
insurrection  in  favor  of  'the  Pretender,  as  the  son*  of 
James  the  Second  was  called,  issued  general  warrants 
for  taking  up  suspicious  persons.  Among  the  rest  was 
the  celebrated  Sir  William  Wyndham,  the  friend  of 
Bolingbroke;  but  as  the  baronet  had  married  the  daughter 


of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  it  was  thought  resiieclful  to 
BDqaniQt  Lis  grace  with  the  iDtention  of  laying  a  restraint 
opoB  his  aon-iD-Iaw,  to  preveut  his  embarkiug  in  ■! 
rebellion.  The  dake  was  much  hurt  at  this  iDtlinatioti, 
and  being  confident  that  Sir  William  had  no  snch  designs, 
be  pledged  himself  as  a  security  for  his  loyalty;  in  4^onse- 
qaenca  of  whicb,  he  obtained  the  royal  promise  that  the 
baronet  shonld  not  be  molested.  Notwithstanding  this, 
the  ministry,  with  oat  any  regard  to  their  master's  boQoDii 
caused  Sir  William  to  be  seized  in  the  country,  and  coi 
mitted  bim  to  the  Tower.  The  duke,  on  being  informed  of 
this  act,  immediately  hastened  to  coart,  and  resigned  his 
peat,  saying,  "  that  he  scorned  to  serve  a  master  who 
had  the  meanness  to  break  his  word."  In  vain  did  the 
King  offer  an  apology,  and  declare  his  entire  ignorance 
of  what  had  happened:  the  duke  would  listen  to  ao 
excuses;  bat  retired,  and  caused  the  regalia  to  be  con- 
veyed in  a  cart  to  the  palace  gate,  where  the  whole  was 
thrown  out  as  common  rubbish. 

Though  the  rebellion  was  soon  suppressed,  iho  severi- 
ties inflicted  upon  all  persons  who  were  barely  suspected 
of  ao  attachment  to  the  exiled  family,  served  to  irritate 
tbe  people,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  the  disaffected. 
A.  compositor,  only  nineteen  years  old,  was  hanged  at 
Tybnm,  for  no  other  crime  than  printing  a  seditious 
pamphlet.     An  exemplary  and  learned  divine,  forwriting 
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a^traM  agiiiDt'tiie  dmsimlkm^  snOsr^  tliis>  dxtiMrdinary 
•eBteDdde^*-'^  to^pay>a  fine  of  ^^re-  hvudred  pounds  to  the 
King:;  to  remaifti  in  prison  tht«ej«ar8;  to  find 
nmdm^  oft^  fiv^c^lmidrifd  •  f^vmi$^  ^cfar,  'and  io  be 
boimd  lifanself^  in  one  thoniiuid  pomida/  for  His  gb^d 
btk9.yrk^aat  dwrkkg  1^6;-  lo  b«  twioo  tiillAloIy»  wliit^pM; 
ta  be  *  d^;Tad<0d>  and '  stripped  ^of  ^liis  go'wti  by  <  the  bands 
of  ttMi  ittmifdoner;''  'idMi  satnge  jndglhent'Was  in*- 
flieled' to  tbe  ntmost' extent,  and  th^  poor  man  died  in 
New|^te* 

gmh'Was  tbe^mevey^  and  respect  for  liberty,  displayed 
by  tke  ^(rliig8,  when  i^  possession  of  power;  and  how 
Mich  thiey  oontritFedjfco  nbnse  the  trdst  reposed  in  them 
by  the '  King,  appeaf»  from  Ae  following  remarkable 
tvcnmslanoe;  related  by  Bishop  Newton : — 

When  Dr.  Younger  was  abroad  upon  his  travels,  he 
passed  some  time  at  the  ooart  of  H^mover,  whex*e  he  was 
wellreceiyed  and  esteemed  by  the  Princess  Sophia  and  her 
fimily,  before  they  came  to  England.  At  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  Dr.  Yomiger  was  Dean  of  SalisbiOy, 
residentiary  of  St.  Panl's,  and  depnty  clerk  of  the  closet, 
IB  which  station  he  had  served  under  Queen  Anne,  and 
was  continued  by  her  successor.  The  King  was  very,  glad 
to  re&ew  his  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  in  the  closet,  as 
the  doctor  stood  waiting  behind  his  chair,  His  Miyesty 
voqU  often  turn  and  talk  with  him;  and  the  more  as 


Dr.  Younger  did,  what  few.  ooold  do,  conTerto  vHh  tbe 
KjDg  in  Gkraiaii.   The  King  used  to  call  hisn  his  "  Little 
Dean,"  and  was  so  condescending  and  gracious  to  him* 
that  he  was  looked  upon  in  some  measure  as  a  favorite^ 
and  likely  to  rise  to  higher  preferment.    This  was  liy  no 
means  agreeable  to  the  ministers ;  for  Dr.  Younger  was 
reputed  to  be  what  they  called  a  tocy ;  and  accordingly^ 
an  official  letter  was  sent  to  dismiss  him»  the  King  baTii^ 
no  farther  occasion  for  his  service*     It  was  .not  long 
before  he  waa  missed  by  the  King,  who  asked  what  was 
become  of  his  Little  Dean.     It  was  answered  that  be  was 
dead.    ''Dead !"  said  the  King ;  ''  I  am  very  sorry  for  it, 
as  I  intended  to  have  done  something  for  him."    This  the 
ministers  understood   well   enough,  and    therefore  had 
removed  him  out  of  the  way.     Such  an  imposition,  one 
would  think,  could   hardly   have    been    put    upon   the 
sovereign  of  any  country,  and  least  of  all  in  this.     It  did 
not,  however,  escape  detection ;  for,  some  time  after,  the 
King  went  on  a  progress  into  the  west  of  England,  and 
among   other    places    visited   Salisbury,    where  in  the 
cathedral,  seeing  the  dean,  he  called  him  eagerly,  and  said, 
**  My  Little  Dean,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  alive:  th^  toU 
me  you  were  dead ;   but  where  have  you  been  all  this 
while,  and  what  has  prevented  my  seeing  you  as  usual  V* 
The  dean  mentioned  the  letter  of  dismissal  which  he  had 
received,  and  said  he  thought  that  it  would  ill  become  him 


tftelrtbat  t6  gire  Hit  Mfa^esty  any  falMe^  troable.  ''  Oh  !*' 
tttld  the  Khi^  warmly,  '<I  see  ko#  the  matter  in;  but,*' 
iritfa  an  oath,  ^'yon  shall  iie  the  first  bishop  that  I*  wiH 
nake  for  all  tins.**  It  happened^  however,  that  Dr. 
Tonnger,  being  adrctnced  in  years,  died  before  any 
Mshop;  so  that  he  never  obtained  the  good  effect  of  Ae 
King^s  gracioos  intentions.  * 

'  Another  eminent  divine,  Vho  was  more  of  a  pditician 
thm  Dean  Younger,  "played  his  cards  with  snch  dexterity 
as  to  secure  preferment;  without  oCRMUng  either  the 
ttnutfters  or  the  King.  This  was  Df .  Nicholas  Lockyer, 
Irbo  in  Ae  former  part  of  his  life  had  been  chaplain  to  the 
ft»tory  at  Hamburgh,  from  whence  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
fo  onee  a  year  to  pay  his  respects  at  the  court  of  Hanover ; 
by  which  means  he  be<5ame  very  intimate  with  the  elector, 
#ho  knew  how  to  temper  the  cares  of  royalty  with  the 
pleasures  of  private  life,  and  commonly,  after  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne,  had  a  smril  party  of  select  friends 
to  spend  the  evening  with  him.  His  Majesty  seeing 
Dr.  Lockyer  one  day  at  court,  spoke  to  the  Duchess  of 
Ancaster,  who  was  generally  one  of  the  paity,  and  desired 
her  to  ask  the  doctor  to  visit  him  that  evening.*  -  When, 
however,*  the  company  assembled,  the  doctor  was  not 
there;  and  the  King  asked  the  di!ibhess  if  she  had  spoken 
to  him  aa  he  had  desired.  **  Yes,"  she  replied,  **  but  the 
doctor  presenti^'im  hdmMe'Vhity^to^Ybnr  "Majesty,  and 
begs  to  be  excused  at  present,  as  he  is  soliciting  some 
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preferment  from  your  ministers,  and  he  fears  it  might  be 
an  obstacle  to  him  if  it  should  be  known  that  he  had 
the .  honor  of  keeping  Your  Miyesty  company."  The 
King  huyghed  heartily,  and  said  he  believed  the  dootmr. 
wa§  in  the  right*  Shortly  afterwards,  Pr.  Lockyer  kissed 
the  King's  hand  for  the  deanery  of  Peterborough ;  and 
while  he  was  raising  himself  from  kneeling,  the  King 
stooped  forward,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  *'  Weil  now, 
doctor,  you  will  not  be  afraid  to  come  in  an  evening :  I 
WQuld  have  you  come  this  evening." 

The  following  curious  anecdote,  related  by  Gibber,  is  t 
proof  of  the  shrewdness  of  Gporge  the  First  Hp  was  food 
of  Shakspeare's  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  he  caused^ 
to  be  acted  before  him  at  Hampton  Court,  by  a  private, 
par^  of  comedians,  under  the.  direction  of  Sir  Bichard 
Steele.  At  this  perform^ce,  the  King  had  the  play  ia, 
his  handj,  in  French;  and  daring  the  representation  ha 
was  observed  to  be  remarkably  attentive,  particularly  yx^ 
that  scene  where  the  monarch  directs  Wobey  to  send 
letters  of  indenmity  to  the  refractory  counties ;  which  in* 
junction  the  crafty  cardinal  thus  communicates  in  a  whis* 
per  to  his  secretary  Cromwell : — 

**••••    A  word  with  you ! 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  sbire» 
Of  tbe  Ring's  grace  and  pardon.    The  grieved  commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  roe.    Let  it  be  noised 
That  tkroygh  war  interttman  thjs  revokement 
And  pardon  comes." 
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Hie  King  upon  this  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  cunning 
of  the  minister,  in  filching  from  his  master  the  credit  of 
a  good  action,  thoagh  the  cardinal  himself  was  the  very 
isthor  of  the  evil  which  octoasioned  ptiblic  complaint. 
Toniing  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  sat  by  him,  he  said* 
**  Ton  see,  George,  what  yon  hi^Ye  one  day  to  expect : 
an  EngKsh  minister  will  be  an  English  minister  in  every 

Al  Ae  first  masked  ball  given  in  honor  of  him  bfter 
his  arrival,  a  lady,  whose  name  was  not  known,  followed 
Ae  King  as  though  he  had  been  a  stranger,  and  invited 
Um  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  her'  at  one  of  the  bean- 
AUs;  wUch  challenge  he  readily  accepted.  -  The  lady, 
fiHng  a  bnmper,  said,  **  Here,  mask,  the  Pretender^s 
health;'*  and  filling  another  glass,  handed  it  to  the 
King,  who  received  it  pleasantly,  and  said,  **  Madam,  I 
Mnk  with  all  my  heart  to  the  health  of  all  anfortanate 
princes.*' 

On  anoflier  occasion,  while  he  was  travelling,  the  coack 
broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to  stop  some  time  at  the 
house  of  a  ^)ountry  gentleman,  till  the  accident  was  re- 
paired. It  happened  that  the  owner  of  the  mansion  was 
a  sealous  adherent  to  the  exiled  family;  and  in  the  par- 
lour where  the  King  sat,  was  a  portrait  of  the  Pretender, 
placed  in  a  most  honorable  situation.      The   gentleman 

was  much  confused  when  he  saw  the  King  fix  his  eyes 
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upon  the  picture;  but  His  Majesty  relieved  him  by  sayings 
''Upon  my  honor,  it  is  an  enceilent  likeness;  and  a^ 
performance  that  does  credit  to  the  artist." 

When  Lord  Nithisdale  made  his  escape  from  the  Toweiv 
in  female  disguise,  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  in- 
tended for  his  execution,  the  lieutenant  hastened  to  court, 
in  a  great  trepidation,  to  communicate  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  King,  observing  from  his  manner  that  he 
was  under  a  terrible  alarm,  asked  what  was  the  matter ; 
and  being  told  that  Lord  Nithisdale  had  got  out  of  the 
Tower,  no  one  knew  how,  "  Oh,  is  that  all?"  replied  His 
Majesty ;  ''  I  think  he  was  much  in  the  right  of  it ;  so  yoa 
may  make  yourself  perfectly  easy."  Lady  Nithisdale^ 
however,  who  effected  the  escape  of  her  husband,  tells  ^ 
different  story. 

Notwithstanding  the  ridicule  which  the  whigs  had  in* 
curred  by  their  foolish  impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel 
in  the  late  reign,  they  had  so  little  discretion  as  to  pro- 
pose another  prosecution  which  would  have  been  equally 
disgraceful.  Dr.  Trapp,  a  popular  preacher  in  the  city» 
was  said  to  have  made  some  very  strong  and  unseason- 
able reflections  upon  the  reigning  family,  in  a  sermon 
delivered  at  St.  Paul's,  on  the  30th  of  January ;  which 
being  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  president  of 
the  council,  he  waited  upon  the  King  to  inform  him  of  it, 
saying  that  it  was  proper  to  put  a  stop  to  such  insolence. 
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His  Majesty  inqaired  the  character  of  the  doctor ;  **  Oh, 
sir/'  said  his  lordship^  ^*  he  is  the  most  violent,  hot,  posi- 
tive fellow  in  the  kingdom ;  and  so  extremely  wilfoU  that 
I  believe  he  woald  very  readily  be  a  martyr/'  The  King 
answered,  **  Is  he  so  ?  then  I  am  resolved  to  disappoint 
him  /'  and  never  would  hear  a  word  more  of  the  com- 
plaint. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  hart  the  King  more  than  the 
tronble  which  he  experienced  in  obtaining  supplies. 
Bred  np  in  customs  totally  diflTerent  from  those  of  the 
English  constitation  in  relation  to  government,  he  could 
ill  endure  a  dependence  upon  the  will  of  Parliament  for 
the  raising  of  money.  Hence  he  oftentimes  complained 
to  his  friends  that  he  was  ''  come  to  England  to  be  a 
begging  King ;"  adding,  that  he  ''  thought  it  hard  to  find 
such  difficulty  in  obtaining  subsidies  which  were  to  be 
applied  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation." 

But  though,  from  a  want  of  knowing  the  character  of 
the  country  which  he  governed,  he  had  comparatively 
little  personal  weight  in  England,  his  influence  was  con- 
siderable abroad,  and  all  the  states  of  Europe  paid  the 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  talents  as  a  politician ;  in  which 
capacity  he  supported  the  glory  of  the  nation  with  vigor, 
and  strengthened  its  interests  on  the  continent  by  his 
alliances  with  the  great  powers. 

Dr.  Savage,  who  was  called  by  his  friends  the  Aris- 
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tippns  of  bis  day*  ooraing  to  coart  after  his  retoni  firoai 
aaking  Ae  .tour  of  Europe  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
King-Mlered  intodiscoiurfle  with  Mm  about  his  travek. 
Ammig  other  questioss»  he  asked  the  dootor  how  hmg  he 
itaad  at  Bome. .  The  dootor  said  be  was  there  near  two 
numths.  **  Why,"  said  the  King,  **  you  was  there  long 
enough,  how  came  you  not  to  convert  the  pope  ?'*  **3^ 
esnse*  sir,^  .replied  the  dootor,  ''  I  had  nothing  better  to 
oiSiN'  him:*'  at  which  His  Majesty  laughed  heartily. 

The  King  was  ten^p^erate  io  his  mode  of  living,  though 
fNid  of  delicaoies,  and  particularly  of  peaches  stewed  .in 
brandy,  whiob  he  first  tasted  on  a  visit  to  old  Lady 
8t»  John,  at  Battersea.  In  consequ^aoe  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  expressed  at  this  novelty,  her  ladyship  regu- 
hily  funushed  him  with  a  ^ttfficient  quantity  to  last  the 
year  round,  he  eating  two  every  night. 

This  little  present  the  King  took  very  kindly;  but  one 
season  proved  fatal  to  fruit-trees,  so  that  Lady  St.  John 
oould  send  His  Majesty  only  half  the  quantity,  desiring 
him  to  use  economy,  for  they  would  barely  serve  him 
during  the  year  at  one  each  night  Being  thus  forced  by 
necessity  to  retrench.  His  Majesty  said  he  would  eat  two 
every  odier  night.  This  resolution  he  carried  into  effect; 
and  he  valued  himself  more  upon  the  act  of  mortification 
to  which  he  thus  submitted,  than  if  he  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  taking  one  overy  night;  and  it  was  un- 
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dmibfedly  an  excellent  compromiae  between  frugality  aiid 
epicnrism. 

The  King'lMKl  ^'general  knowledge  of  literature^  and 
was  so  much  attached  to  Leibnitz  that  he  entered  warmfy 
into  the  controversy  between  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Ifewtdn; 
by  ^qppointing  a  commission  to  examine  their  respectire 
daiitts  to  the  discovery  of  fluxions^  the  result  of  which 
was  Wo  honorable  to  our  illustrious  countryman. 

Leibnita,  howeter,  had  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
throw  light  on  the  early  history  of  the  House  of  BmUs-^ 
wicky  and  its  Italian  origin,  which  induced  the  Electot 
of  Hanovef  to  enter  into  a  correspondence  with  the 
Princes  of  Este^  for  the  purpose  of .  exploring  th^ 
archiTes  M  tiieir  family;  The  consequence  of  this  was, 
that  Mtiratori  was  employed  to  et amine  the  ducd  library 
at  Modena;  and  hence  arose  from  his  labors  the 
''Originbs  Gublfig^,  or  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Houses  of  Este  and  Brunswick.'- ' 

I  Cannot  pretend  to  know  whether  this  monarch,  ih  his 
regard  fof  Leibnitz,  embraced  Ae  philosophic  doctrines 
of  his  ingenious  countryman;  but  that  he  was  a  fataKst 
api^ai%  from  the'  account'  of  an  historian  who  was 
personally  acquainted  with  him,  and  who  says  that  he 
carried  tiie  princi{>le  of  destiny  so  far  as  to  put  fiedtb  in 
signs,  dreams  and  omens,  which  the  good  women  who 
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aocompaiiied  him  in  his  campaigns,  declared  were  very 
propitious. 

The  King  had  a  favorite  servant,  called  Mahomet. 
This  man  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  elector,  when  com- 
manding the  Imperialists  in  the  wars  against  the  Torka, 
Mahomet  was  an  Albanian  by  birth,  but  became  a 
Lutheran  upon  principle,  and  used  to  attend  the  German 
chapel  in  the  Savoy  regularly.  Every  Saturday  he 
visited  one  or  other  of  the  prisons  in  the  metropolis,  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  a  debtor,  provided  the  sum  for 
which  the  poor  man  was  confined  did  not  exceed  the 
finances  of  the  philanthropist.  Of  the  influence  of  Maho- 
met over  bis  royal  master,  the  following  story  is  a  proof  :^- 

When  the  King  visited  Winchester,  as  it  happened  to 
be  on  the  Saturday,  all  the  country  people  came  into  the 
town  the  next  morning,  expecting  to  see  His  Majesty  go 
to  the  cathedral. 

The  corporation  also  looked  for  the  honor  of  attending 
the  monarch  to  church;  but  when  assembled  in  all 
formality,  they  were  told  that  the  King  did  not  intend 
to  leave  his  apartment  that  day.  This  was  a  sad  disap- 
pointment ;  and  the  mayor  frankly  told  some  of  the  lords 
in  waiting,  that  serious  consequences  might  follow.  The 
lords  spoke  to  the  King,  who  still  refused  to  stir  out  of 
dqors.       In  this    dilemma,    application    was   made   ta 
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Mahomet,  who  &aw  the  matter  in  a  proper  light,,  and 
undertook  to  bring  his  master  to  reason.  Accordingly  he 
entered  the  room,  and  says,  '*  Ton  go  to  ohoroh  to-day  V[ 
'^Noy''  replies  His  Majesty.  ''What!  yon  no  go,  to 
clmrch  1  The  people  all  come  to  see  yon  go  to  charch« 
They  think  you  have  got  two  heads.  Yoo  go  to  charch, 
and  shew  them  that  you  have  bqt  one.''  The  King  langhed, 
dressed  himself,  and  went  to  the  cathedral,  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  population. 

There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Mahomet  in  the  palace  of 
Kensington.     He  died  in  1726. 

George  the  First  was  fond  of  masic,  and,  to  engage 
Handel  in  his  service  at  Hanover,  gave  him  a  pension  of 
fifteen  hundred  crowns  a  year,  and  the  place  of  master  of 
the  chapel.  Afterwards  Handel  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  twelve  months ;  but  being  pleased  with  England,  he 
never  retarned  to  Hanover.  In  consequence  of  this 
delinquency,  when  Queen  Anne  died,  the  musician  did 
not  dare  to  go  to  court.  However,  his  old  friend  Baron 
Kilmanseg  contrived  a  method  of  reinstating  him  in  the 
royal  favor.  The  King  was  persuaded  to  form  a  party  on 
the  water:  Handel  was  apprised  of  the  design,  and 
advised  to  prepare  some  music  for  the  occasion.  It  was 
performed  under  his  own  direction;  and  His  Majesty, 
whose  pleasure  was  as  great  as  his  surprise,  asked  whose 
music  it  was.     The  baron  then  produced  Handel  as  one 
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dksirMM  €»f  viddi^  atouctut  fcr  his  offiB&oew  H» 
mlmiMmi  was  aeeeptod,  and  Ike  pe&aoo  was  aoi  oriif 
lOMwedy  but  eiilargBd* 

When-ManhidBroglio  wasmEaglsadUattha.hcgi«abiy 
9i  this  reign,  a  debate  arose  ia  coevfitintiaa,  bolweci 
tkeKng'andhiaiy  eoneeninglbedispositiettaf  tbetroopa 
at  die  baitde  of  Ramillies,  aad  likewue  i'es|ietUag'  the 
bebaviour  of  tbe  Frencb  hooseboM  troops  om  thai  eeea* 
sioD.     His  Miyesty  insisted  that  those  troops  were  totaHj 
thrown  into  disorder,  aad  fled.    The  aarshal  took  tiM 
tiberty  of  differing  from  the  King,  by  sayii^  that  the]F 
behaved  with  their  asnal  bravery,  and  were  of  influte 
SCI  flee  in  covering  the  retreat  of  die  army*    The  Kin|f 
q>pealed  to  €reneral  Cadogan,  who  was  present  in  that 
battle,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  in  fietvor  of  His  Ifi^esty^ 
Bat  the  marshal  still  said,  **  I  mast  really  b^  leave  t» 
dissent  from  your  lordship,  becaase  I  was  apon  the  field 
daring  the  whole  action,  and  I  never  saw  troops  behave 
with  greater  intrepidity  in  my  life.'*    The  genetal  rapiiod 
pleasantly,  '^Igrantwhat  year  excellency  says  to  be  tnie^ 
bat  I  was  upon  the  field  aftw  the  acHon^  and  I  never 
saw  troops  in  a  greater  panic,  since  I  knew  what  it  waa 
to  poEsae  an  enemy."    The  marshal  was  sensibly  mortified, 
and  His   M%|esty  perceiving  him  to  look  grave,  took, 
ocoasion,  upon  the  approach  of  some  ladies,  to  tarn  thc^ 
discourse  into  gailautr>'. 
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The  death  of  (George  L'  wummwfMy  suddeB.  Qn  the 
3kd  of  June,  1737^  he  €nQbark^d  at  Greenwich ;  landed  at 
Vaert  in  "Holland  oft'tiie  7lli|  land  prooeeded  from  tiienoe 
to  Utrecht  by  landw^  He  anived  at  Delden  on  die  9Ch,  to 
all  aqppearanoe  in  perfeet  health ;  and  after  snpp^  look 
part  of  a  mdon,  wUdh  it  was  supposed  disagreed  with 
him.  Early  the  next  morning  he  set  oat  on  his  jonmey, 
but  had  not  travelled  far  before  he  felt  some  griping  pains, 
wUchinoreased  to«aoh  a  degree,  tibat  on  reaching  Lindan, 
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he  ceold  eat  nothing.  Upon  this  he  was  bled,  and  took 
some  medicine.  Being  exceedingly  anxious  to  reach 
Handrfer,  he  ordered  his  people  to  drive  on  with  all  speed, 
bvt  aoon  became  lethargic ;  and,  falling  into  the  anns  of 
Boob  FUbricius,  the  only  person  with  him  in  the  carriage; 
he  said,  **  Je  mis  mort.**  He  continued,  however,  in  this 
state  till  he  anived  at  Osnaburg,  where  his  brother  re- 
sided, in  whose  furms  h^  breathed  his  last  about  midnight. 
George  I.  had,  as  before  observed,  by  the  unfortunate 
Sophtat  Dmrotbea  of  ZeU,  two  children : — George,  who 
snoeeeded  him;  and  Sophia,  wife  of  Frederic  William, 
King  of  Prussia.  I^e  was  a  woman  of  considerable  talents 
and  distinguished  virtue,  who  patconized  men  of  letters, 
and  had  a  fine  taste  for  the  arts ;  in  all  which  she  was  a 
perfect  contrast  to  her  brutal  husband,  who  had  so  little 
regard  for  decorum  and  humanity,   that  he  frequently 
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abunad  her  with  foul  language,  in  the  presence  of  his 
ooart*  and  sometimes  even  proceeded  to  blows. 

Besides  his  legitimate  issue,  George  I.  had  two  natural 
daughters,  who,  as  well  as  their  mother,  were  ennobled 
by  patent.  One  of  these  daughters  married  the  cdiebraiii 
Karl  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  other  Lord  Howe. 

VII. 

tiKORGK  Augustus,  the  only  son  of  George  I.,  was 
burn  at  Hanover,  November  10,  1683.  At  the  age  of 
HAeen  he  became,  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Elec- 
toral Prince  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg.  In  1G99,  be 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Zell  on  a  visit  to  King  Willittn, 
at  Loo  in  Holland,  and  was  received  by  that  monarch  with 
the  most  affectionate  tenderness. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  1705,  he  married  Carolina 
Wilhelmina  Dorotliea,  daughter  of  John  Frederic, 
Margrave  of  Bamberg- Auspach,  by  Louisa,  daughter  of 
George,  Duke  of  Suxe- Eisenach,  and  Janet,  Countess  of 
8ayn.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1706,  he  was  elected  m 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  the  same  year  created 
Duke  and  Marquis  of  Cambridge,  Earl  of  Milford  Haven, 
Viscount  Northallerton,  and  Baron  Tewkesbur}*.  On 
tht>  22ud  of  J  uuo,  1708,  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  and  was  recoiviHl  ^ith  the  greatest  respect 
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t>y  the  officers  and  soldiers.  On  the  11th  of  July  wad 
fought  the  battle  of  Oudenarde;  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
a  well-informed  writer  of  that  period,  **  the  electoral 
Prince  of  Hanover,  inflamed  with  military  ardor,  and  in 
whom  not  only  the  hopes  of  Great  Britain,  but  every 
virtoe  was  united,  came  now  to  make  his  first  campaign, 
and  acquaint  himself  with  the  British  customs,  and  the 
art  of  war.  No  sooner  were  the  bridges  prepared  and 
fixed,  than  the  prince,  through  a  greatness  of  soul 
peculiar  to  himself,  having  obtained  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's leave,  passed  the  Scheldt  with  great  resolution, 
among  the  foremost;  and  placing  himself  sometimes  at 
the  head  of  his  father's  horse,  and  sometimes  of  Brigadier 
Sabine's  battalion,  he,  with  incomparable  valor,  over- 
threw the  enemy>  which  were  posted  on  the  other  side  to 
prevent  the  confederates  from  passing  the  river.  For 
some  time  the  engagement  was  without  any  considerable 
advantage  on  either  side,  and  the  confederates  had  long 
sustained  the  assault  of  a  large  body  of  the  enemy.  At 
length  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  sent  them  a  reinforce- 
ment of  fresh  troops ;  but,  either  through  their  marching 
too  slowly,  or  the  difficulty  of  passing  the  river,  it  so- 
happened,  that  the  whole  glory  of  the  first  attack  was 
ascribed  to  the  Prince  of  Hanover  and  his  party.  As 
soon  as  the  French  perceived  our  colors  and  standards 
advancing,  they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  rising 
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groands :  and  having  sent  away  their  baggage  on  both 
sides,  the  battle  was  continued  a  long  time,  and  the  enea^ 
were  vanquished. 

**  The  time  of  thb  engagement  was  of  great  importance 
to  the  confederates,  for  their  own  safety,  and  their  victory 
over  the  enemy :  for  the  French  were  not  in  any  good 
order,  nor  under  any  certain  command;  insomiich  thai 
they  had  hardly  drawn  up  their  army  that  day,  but  fongfat 
in  loose  bodies.  When,  about  three  o'clock,  they  were^ 
drawing  off  their  forces  from  the  left  wing  to  tfie  rigli^ 
Major-General  Cadogan,  improving  that  opportnnityy 
ordered  Brigadier  Sabine  to  attack  seven  of  tiie  troemyw 
battalions  in  the  village  of  Heysem,  while  the  Count  de 
Bulau,  who  commanded  the  Hanoverians,  and  Major- 
General  Rantzau,  fell  upon  their  horse,  which  were 
marching  along  the  plain,  and  drove  them  into  the 
hedges.  This  was  a  very  dangerous  attempt;  but  the 
youthful  vigor  and  magnanimity  of  the  Prince  of 
Hanover,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  the  happy  event, 
contributed  very  much  both  to  the  trial  and  success  of  it. 
Three  of  these  battalions  were  taken  in  the  town;  the 
rest  escaped  by  flight.  The  enemy's  horse  also,  being' 
routed  by  Bulau  and  Rantzau,  turned  their  backs,  leaving 
behind  them  many  of  their  men,  and  twelve  standard*, 
and  fled  to  the  neighbouring  hills.  In  the  mean  while, 
M^jor-General    Cadogan  being  sent  out   with    a    few 
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squadrons  and  battalions,  withstood  all  the  force  of  the 
enemy,  and  kept  possession  of  the  hedges  with  great 
lesolntion. 

''The  Prince  of  HanoTer,  by  his  presence,  inspired 
the  soldiers  with  high  spirits;  and,  regardless  of  all 
dangers,  threw  himself  among  the  thickest  of  the  enemy. 
When  his  horse  was  killed,  he  mounted  another,  and 
exhorting  the  soldiers,  advanced  again  with  Colonel 
lioschki's  squadron ;  and  though  Lnschki  was  slain  close 

• 

by  his  side,  yet  was  he  not  afraid,  but  led  on  the  squadron 
himself;  and  now,  inflamed  with  hopes  of  victory,  he 
broke  through  and  routed  the  strongest  body  of  the. 
enemy s  forces.  On  that  day  this  excellent  young  prince 
discovered  such  courage,  as  no  man  living  ought  to  forget, 
and  as  all  posterity  will  never  surpass.  And  in  England 
it  was  said  he  had  in  this  battle  made  his  fortune  equal 
to  his  virtue."* 

The  Prince  of  Hanover  may  truly  be  said  to  have 
fought  for  the  crown  on  this  memorable  day;  since  be 
was  opposed  to  the  son  of  James  the  Second,  who  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  but,  if  we  are  to  give 
credit  to  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  he  did  not 
gain  much  credit  in  a  battle  on  which  in  a  great  degree 
depended  the  fortunes  of   his  family.     At  this  time, 
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eenrtainly,  the  sQccession  to  the  British  dirone  was  iti  a 
problematical  state,  for  the  Qaeen  was  known  to  lean  in 
favor  of  her  brother-in-law;  and  as  the  Elector  oT 
Hanover  was  then  separated,  bnt  not  divorced  from  his 
wife,  there  were  grounds  enough  to  encourage  the  hopes 
of  the  exiled  family  and  their  friends.  The  victory  of 
Oudenarde,  and  the  prominent  figure  wliich  the  electoral 
prince  made  in  it,  tended,  however,  to  animate  the 
i5onfidcnce  of  those  who  were  attached  to  the  Hanoverian 
interests ;  and  had  not  the  Queen  continued  to  oppose  ihe 
measure  with  all  her  spirit,  his  Highness  would  have  been 
called  over  to  reside  here,  in  order  to  improve  himself  In 
the  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  and  to  become 
familiarized  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people:^ 

Little  more  is  known  dF^S  pffAte  fiffe,'tin  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  to  the  throne,  when  he  came  to  England 
witli  him,  and  being  declared  Prince  of  Wales,  took  his 
place  at  the  council  board.  The  princess  Us  Vife,  md 
two  of  her  children,  followed,  and  took  up  their  residence 
at  St.  James's  palace,  where  they  all  lived,  till  her  Royal 
Highness  was  delivered  of  a  son,  in  1717,  who  was  named 
George  William,  and  died  three  months  afterwards. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  christening,  a  violent  quarrel 
arose  between  the  King  and  the  prince,  which  proceeded 
to  such  a  height  that  the  latter  was  ordered  to  quit  the 
palace,  with  his  family,  the  next  momiug.     The  cause 
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of  dib  bitter  contention  was  never  exactly  known,  bnt  it 
went  to  such  a  length,  that  within  a  month,  the  King 
fligoified  his  pleasure  to  all  the  peers  and  peeresses  of 
Oveat  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  all  privy  councillors 
and  their  wives,  that  if  any  of  them  went  to  pay  their 
respects  .to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  they 
sh<mkl  not  come  into  His  Majesty's  presence. 

On  the  15th  of  April,  1721,  the  princess  was  delivered 
of  ^aaotker  son  at  Leicester  Honse;  but  the  christening 
was  so  very  private,  on  account  of  the  royal  displeasore, 
that  none  of  the  nobility  were  present.  This  was  the  first 
of  the  family  bom  in  England,  that  lived  to  maturity ;  and 
he  afterwards  added  considerably  to  the  splendor  of  his 
iMNtte  as  William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

When  the  mteUigaace  arfiired  of  the  death  of  George 

die  Pint,  his  son  and  the  princess  were  at  Richmond,  to 

which  place  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  minister,  hastened 

with  the  utmost  speed,  and  under  no  little  anxiety ;  for  he 

liad  lost  a  good  master,  and  was  gping  to  those  who  he 

wtH  knew  had  a  personal  dislike  to  him.    The  minister 

had  indeed  grossly  offended,  both  in  a  manner  and  under 

circumstances  that  rendered  it  very  unlikely  that  it  would 

ever  be  forgot  or  forgiven.       At  the  time  when   the 

difference  between  the  late  King  and  the  prince  was  at 

the  height,  a  negociation  was  going  on  between  some  of 

the  members  of  the  opposition,  and  the  ministry ;  in  the 
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coarse  of  whicb,  Pulteney,  afterwards  Earl  of  Bath,  took 
upon  him  to  ask  Sir  Robert  Walpole  whether  any  tamui 
had  been  made  for  the  prince:  ''Yes,"  said  Sir  Robert* 
with  a  8neer»  <<  he  is  to  go  to  coart  again,  and  will  have 
hi«  drums  and  liis  guards,  and  such  fine  things."  Beaag 
farther  asked  whether  the  prince  would  be  left  regent  in 
case  the  King  left  England,  the  answer  was,  "  No,  why 
should  he  t  He  does  not  deser? e  it.  We  have  done  too 
much  for  him  already ;  and  i{  it  were  to  be  done  again^ 
he  should  not  have  so  much." 

The  treatment  of  the  princess  was  still  more  coarsM 
During  the  schism  among  the  whigs.  Sir  Robert,  who  waa 
the  leading  man  of  his  party,  objected  to  the  proposed 
plan  of  forming  a  junction  with  the  prince,  observing 
that,  ''however  much  tliey  might  depend  upon  his  Royal 
Highness,  there  was  no  relying  upon  the  sincerity  of  his  fat 
bitch  of  a  wife."  This  was  reported,  with  exaggeration* 
of  a  more  (tensive  description,  to  the  princess,  who  bad 
so  complete  an  ascendancy  over  her  husband,  that  eveiy 
one  who  knew  of  the  affair  made  sure  of  the  downfall  of 
the  minister,  in  the  event  of  any  thing  happening  to  the 
King.  Sir  Robert  was  well  aware  of  the  error  he  had 
committed,  and  of  the  advantages  likely  to  be  taken  of 
his  imprudence ;  but  he  had  address  enough  to  ward  off 
the  danger  by  an  appeal  to  a  principle  that  he  knew 
would  subdue  oven  royal  resentment.     His  scheme  sue- 
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ceededy  at  the  very  critioal  time  when  it  was  generally 

expeoted  he  woald  be  cpyered  with  di3grace.     Knowing 

that  it  was  the  design  of    Sir  3pQi^if^  Cqinpton,  )i|f 

intended  sacceasor,  to  propose  a  dqyrpr  of  ^^jty  jthoi^iMM). 

poond^  %  year  for  the  Qqeei^,  he  contrived  to  let  He^ 

M^eaty  know>  while  h^  waJLte4  at  Richmond,  tha^  if  ^9 

coatimied  in  office,  he  would  s^c4re  fa.e)r  ^  settlement  pf 

one  hundred  thousand  pounds^  and  ei^tajrge  the  civil  list 

besides.     This  had  the  proper  elj^ect,  and  Caroline  sed^  ]to 

the  negociator,  **  Let  Sir  Robert  know  that  the  fa)t  bitd|fL 

has  forgiv.en  bi^/'     Accordingly,  she  Sjeized  the  first 

opportunity  .of  persuading  her  husband^  that,  considering^ 

how  wdl.  Sir  Robert  had  served  the  late   King,  she 

thought  he  would  be  equally  useful  in  the  present  reign. 

The  hint  was  Widl  taken,  and,  to  the  surprise  of   th^ 

political  world,  the  old  minister,  instead  of  being  displaced^ 

ahon«  forth  with  in/creased  splendor. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  the  Second,  he  w^ 

diesiroa^  of  e^Etending  his  alliance  with  the  IjLouse  .of 

Prussia,  by  a  double  marrjage  between  their  respec^ve 

children.     Accordingly,  Sir  Charles  Hothaj)^   was  sent 

over  as  minister  plenippl^ntiary,    to  propose  a    unio^ 

between  Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 

Royal   of   Prussia;    and   another  between   the   Prince 

Royal  of  Prns,ria  and  the  second  daughter  of  the  King 

of  England.     His  Prussian  Majest/s  answer  was,  ''that 
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he  would  consent  to  the  marriage  of  bis  Prince  Royal 
with  oar  Princess,  if  George  did  not  insist  opon  a  double 
union,  on  the  terms  proposed;  bat  that  if  he  did,  he 
would  not  consent  to  either  one  or  the  other;  for  he 
thought  he  had  as  much  right  to  expect  our  Princess 
Royal  for  his  eldest  son,  as  our  King  had  to  expect  his 
Princess  Royal  for  the  Prince  of  Wales."  The  two 
Kings  being  equally  obstinate,  and  equally  passionate, 
tfiere  was  an  end  of  the  negociation,  but  not  of  the 
difference. 

A  dispute  relative  to  Mecklenburg  happening  neariy  at 
the  same  time  between  the  two  monarchs,  tended  to 
heighten  the  animosity  caused  by  the  former  quarrel. 

Levies  of  men  were  forcibly  raised  in  the  HanoT^an 
dominions  by  Prussian  emissaries,  and  these  proceedings 
occasioned  retaliations  on  the  part  of  Hanover.  But 
after  all,  the  two  monarchs  felt  themselves  more  offended 
in  their  private  than  their  public  character.  Being  both 
men  of  fiery  temper,  they  at  last  agreed  to  settle  their 
disputes  by  a  personal  combat 

King  George  made  choice  of  General  Sutton,  after- 
wards Lord  Lexington,  for  his  second,  and  Frederic 
appointed  Colonel  Derscheim  to  attend  him  to  the  field. 
The  territory  of  Hildesheim  was  pitched  upon  for  the 
place  of  meeting;  His  Britannic  Majesty  being  then  at 
Hanover,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Saltzdahl,   near 
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Brunswick,  fiaron  Borch,  the  Prussian  minister  at  the 
court  of  London,  having  been  dismissed  from  thence  in  a 
very  abrupt  manner,  repaired  to  his  master  at  the  last- 
mentioned  place;  and  finding  him  in  an  outrageous 
passion,  did  not  think  proper  to  dissuade  him  from  his 
purpose.  On  the  contrary,  he  affected  to  approve  of  ^e 
measure,  and  even  offered  to  carry  the  challenge;  but 
about  an  hour  afterwards,  coming  into  the  King-'s  apart- 
ment, he  said,  ''  Sire,  I  allow  that  Your  Majesty's 
quarrel  is  not  to  be  terminated  in  any  other  way  than  by 
a  duel,  but  as  you  are  just  recovered  from  a  dangerous 
illness,  and  your  health  is  still  very  precarious,  should  yon 
be  taken  with  a  relapse  the  day  before  the  interview,  or 
perhaps  on  the  very  spot,  what  would  the  world  say,  and 
how  would  the  King  of  England  boasts  How  many 
scandalous  constructions  would  be  put  upon  the  accident? 
What  an  odious  suspicion  might  it  not  bring  on  Your 
Majesty's  courage?  These  things  considered,  do  not 
you  think.  Sire,  it  would  be  better  to  delay  the  meeting 
for  a  fortnight  V* 

The  King  yielded  reluctantly  to  this  reasoning,  and 
meanwhile  the  ministers  on  both  sides  succeeded;  through 
the  mediation  of  the  stated  of  Hdll^lnd,  in  effecting  a 
pacification,  though  not  a  restoration  of  friendship. 

The  education  of  George  the  Second  had  been  much 
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negtetted,  tad  he  had  no  taste  either  for  literature  or 
the  arts. 

On  being  told  that  Lord  Hervey  was  the  aathor  of 
»oiti^  fine  poetry,  his  ^id  to  him  the  n^xt  time  he  caiM 
to  conri,  **  They  do  tell  me  that  yott  write  varse;  that  ii 
teiry  wt-dng  for  a  noblisman;  yon  sfaotild  leave  writittg 
iidirse  to  liitle  Mr.  Pope,  for  it  is  his  tirade." 

At  another  titne,  when  some  pieces  of  Pope's  wa* 
spoken  of  in  high  terms,  the  King  said,  "  Pshaw!  lArhy 
does  that  man  fool  away  his  time  in  making  vars9  ?  why 
does  he  nbt  writepro^,  which  every  body  may  understand  T 

His  judgment  of  the  drama  was  no  less  contemptible. 
When  he  went  to  see  Garrick  play  Richard  the  I'hiM, 
he  todk  not  the  least  notice  of  that  great  perforiaev, 
though  the  latter  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  gaih 
the  royal  attention.  But  when  a  low  actor  came  upoli 
the  stage,  in  the  costume  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  King 
took  off  his  hat,  and  made  a  bow,  saying  to  the  nobl^mHn 
next  him,  ''  That  is  the  lord  mayor  of  London;  I  db 
always  pay  my  respects  to  the  lord  mayor  !*' 

This  was  said  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  around; 
iuid  while  some  laughed,  and  others  stared,  Garrick  in  a 
low  tone  said,  '*  What  a  pity  he  does  not  understand 
English!" 

Of  painting  and  engraving,  his  ideas  were  equally 
contracted.     When  Hogarth  had  finished  his  fine  print 
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of  the  March  of  the  Gaards  to  Finolileyy  be  carried  a 
proof  to  St  James's,  thinking  to  obtain  permiMion  :to 
dedkate  it  to  His  Miyosty.  Lord  Chesterfield,  and. 
others  of  the  nobility,  were  quite  delighted  with  it;  hut 
as  soon  as  the  King  saw  it,  he  flew  into  a  passion,  and 
asked  Hogarth  ''how  he  dared  to  ridicole  his  brave 
guards  V*  then  threw  him  a  guinea,  and  told  him  to  take 
»ray.  bis  damned  pictare. 

The  disappointed  artist,  out  of  revei^ey  then  dedicated 
the  print  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  Frederic  the  6reat>.  as 
a  judge  and  patron  of  the  arts. 

His  Queen,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  the  philosophical 
character.  It  was  at  her  desire,  when  Princess  of  Wales, 
dMKt  Newton  uhdertook  his  '*Chronol<^y  of  Ancient 
Kingdoms."  She  also  patronized  the  gnat  Dr«  €!lark«» 
and  his  friend,  the  honest  enthusiast,  William  Whistoa^ 
SaTage,  the  poet,  was  another  of  her  pensioners;  but 
with  more  generosity  than  judgment,  she  took  poor 
Stephen  Duck  under  her  protection,  and  from  thrashing 
iB  a  bam,  put  him  into  the  church. 

Queen  Caroline  was  fend  of  literary  cenversatmi,  to 
eajoy  which,  she  gave  a  dinner  onoe  a  week  to  select 
parties.  At  these  entertainments,  every  thing  was 
conducted  upon  the  prineiple  of  equality. 

•At  one  time,  Dr.  Beodey  having  been  helped  to  some 
custard  pudding,  found  it  so  hot  that  he  threw  what  he 
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had  taken  back  again  upon  the  plate.  On  his  attemptiiig 
an  apology,  the  Queen  interrapted  him,  saying,  '*  Make 
no  excuses,  doctor;  'tis  well  its  no  woifse:  had  yon  been 
a  fool,  yon  wonld  have  Jburnt  your  mouth." 

The  Queen  once  said  to  Whiston,  ''  I  hear  yon  are 
good  at  telling  persons  their  faults.    Now,  as  every  body 
has  some  fault  or  other,  I  should  like  to  know  what  yon 
have  observed   wrong  in  me."      Whiston  would  have 
evaded  answering  the  question ;   but  the  Queen  was  not 
to  be  denied.     *'Why  then.  Madam,"    said  Whiston^; 
**  the  people  complain,  that  you  talk  to  tlie  King  when  at. 
chapiti^  instead   of  minding  the  service.''     **  I  believe," 
answered  Her  Majesty,  *'  there  is  some  truth  in  what  you 
say.     But  now  tell  me  of  another  fault."    ''  No,  Madam,**, 
said  the  old  monitor ;   **  let  me  see  you  mend  the  firsts 
before  I  mention  another." 

The  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Queen,  Dr.  Isaac  Madox, 
after^lsrds  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  a  very  extraor* 
diiMury  man.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  pastry-cook^ 
and  next  became  a  student  in  one  of  the  dissenting 
academies.  Not  liking  that  persuasion,  he  got  ordained^ 
and  from  a  curacy  in  the  city,  rose  to  the  above  sitnatioD 
in  the  royal  household.  He  had  not  been  long  thorot- 
wben  he  began  te  make  his  4>bservations  on  theJi^pMl 
of  the  principal  dignitaries,  that  hejiauught  take,  his 
measures  for  fliromotion  in  time.      Fidiing  ihat  the  Dean 
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of  Bttth  and. Weill  was  not  likely  to  hold  oat  long/ lie: 
piaoed  a'  tnuty  person  near  at  band,  to  let  him  know  when 
the, dean  departed.  The  Qaeen  had  a  onstom  eyery 
afternoon,  if  the  ^weather  permitted,  of  walking  alone  in* 
her  priyate  garden;  at  whieh  time  no  person  was  allowed 
to  faroak  in  npcm  her  meditations.  It  was  at  tiiis  eritioal 
moment^  that  the  messenger  brought  to  Madox  the 
weleoaie  news  of  the  death  of  the  Dean  of  Bath  and 
Wdls.  Time  pressed,  and  Madox,  though  he  knew  it 
was  .haam'i^Kng  the  royal  displeasure,  resolved  to  throw 
himsdf  npon  die  Qoeen's  goodness.  He  knocked  at  the 
door,  and  Her  Majesty  on  opening  it,  asked  nrfwt  he 
wanted.  He  told,  his  tale,  requested  forgiveness  for  his 
intnision>  land  concluded  by  intreating  that  she  would 
obtiin  CbT  him  the  vacant  deanery  by  an  immediate 
application  to  the  King.  Provoked  at  the  interruption  of 
her  contamplationa,  she  shut  the  door  hastily,  saying,  !*  I 
don'l  know,  Madox,  whether  I  shall  or  not«''  Afier 
takmg  another  turn,  however,  her  passion  subsided;  ahf^n. 
went  and  got  the  promise  desired.  Scarcely  was  this  );^ 
object  attained,  when  the  Bishop  of  London  arrived  Ui,^ 
reoommend  a  iiriendof  his  for  the  deanery..  The  Kinga>; 
told  him  it  was  disposed  ci;  *'  Indeed,"  said  the  prelate ;  :  i 
**  why,  the  dean  died  only  a  few  hours  ago !  May  I  take  . 
tiie  liberty  of  asking  who  has  been  so  quick.in  his  appli-  ' 
catkni?''  -When  toM  that  it  was  Dr.  Madox,  the  bishop   . 
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Slid,  **  Ah,  he  is  an  enterprising  man."  This  was  true, 
for  he  laid  down  three  rules  to  himself  :«^l4  To  lose 
nothing  for  want  of  asking.  2». Not  to  take  a  dteial. 
8*  To  solicit  for  no  one  bat  himself. 

Some  time  afterwards,  the  bishopric  of  St.  Asaph  fell 
vacant,  upon  which  the  doctor  applied  to  his  good  friend 
the  Queen,  and  with  the  same  snocess.  Bat  when  he 
ibsked  the  royal  permission  to  retain  the  deanery  «lso^  on 
account  of  his  zeal  for  whig  principles,  the  King,  who 
saw  through  his  pretext,  refused  his  consent.  Ulti- 
mately he  became  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  died  aa 
1758. 

Another  clerical  favorite  of  Queen  Caroline  was  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Berkeley.  This  great  man  and  Dn  Clarke^ 
Rector  of  St.  James's,  used  to  hold  disputations  on 
metaphysical  questions  in  Her  Majesty's  apartment,  where 
Bishop  Sherlock  supported  Berkeley,  and  Bishop  Hoadley 
took  the  side  of  Clarke.  For  Dr.  Berkeley  the  QUeen 
obtained  the  deanery  of  Derry,  and  afterwards  the 
bishopric  of  Cloyne. 

To  this  excellent  woman  the  Church  of  England  was 
indebted,  for  the  honor  of  enrolling  in  her  hierarchy  those 
two  valuable  ornaments  of  letters  and  religion,  Butler  and 
Seeker.  When  the  former  was  preacher  at  the  .Roils; 
he  became  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  Queen,  who  took  as 
great  a  pleasure  in  his  conversation  as  she  did  in  the 
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perisal  of  his  incomparable  book  on  **  The  Analogy  of 
Natoral  and  ReToaled  Religion." 

AAer  his  prefennent  to  a  rectory  in  the  north  of 
Bngltod,  the  Qneen  miaeed  his  company^  isnd  asked 
Archbishop  Blackbame  *< whether  Dr. Butler  was. dead?" 
hNo,  Madam^"  said  he;  ''  but  h^  is  buried."  Shottly 
after  Jitk  Butler  was  sent  for,  and  made  clerk  of  the  olosel 
to  the  Qneen.  In  1788,  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bristoli 
and  lastly  of  Durham. 

Though  the  Queen  had  such  an  ascendancy  over  her 
husband,  her  discretion  equalled  bet  influence ;  and  by 
avoiding  all  political  matters  and  party  connections,  she 
gave  general  satisfaction  to  the  nation.  She  died  of  a 
mortification  in  the  bowels,  at  the  s^e  of  fifty-five, 
November  20th,  1737.  Her  sarviving  issqe  were-h 
1.  Prederick,  Prince  of  Walesa  2.  William  Augnstaii, 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  8.  Anne,  Princess  of  Orange. 
4.  IiOuisa»  Queen  of  Denmark.  6.  Mary^  wife  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel.  6.  Amelia.  .7.  Carolina. 
8.  Elizabeth.     The  three  last  died  unmarried. 

It  was  considered  very  extraordinary,  that  the  eldest  of 
this  family  should  be  kept  ont  of  the  kingdom  till  the 
8rd  of  December,  1728,  when,  being  of  age,  it  was 
deemed  necessai^  that  he  should  be  created  Prince  of 
Wales^  and  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  No 
satisfactory  reason  •was  ever  assigned  for  this  conduct; 
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but  it  'seems  clear  from  subsequent  circiimstaDces,  that 
the  father  was  afraid  of  his  son's  popularity  and  spirit. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  howeyer,  that  every  one  of 
the  first  three  kings  of  this  house,  lived  on  bad  terms 
with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  1736,  Prince  Frederick  was 
married  to  the  Princess  Augusta,  sister  of  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha.  This  alliance,  which  ought  to 
have  produced  perfect  harmony  in  the  royal  family  and 
the  kingdom,  had  a  contrary  effect. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses,  recommending  a  settlement  of 
£50,000  a  year  upon  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Upon  this 
it  was  moved  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  and  in 
the  upper  House  by  Lord  Carteret,  that  the  income 
should  be  £100,000,  being  the  same  as  the  King  had 
when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  motion  was  negatived,  as 
also  was  that  for  settling  a  jointure  of  £100,000  upon  the 
princess,  in  case  of  her  becoming  a  widow,  though  no 
more  than  what  had  be^n  granted  to  the  Queen  hersetiT 
in  the  late  reign. 

Such  was  the  parsimony  of  George  the  Second,  and 
such  was  the  baseness  of  his  minister,  Walpole,  after 
increasing  the  Queen's  income,  as  well  as  the  civil  list, 
to  gratify  their  Majesties,  and  to  secure  himself  in  place. 

^From  this  time  an  entire   estrangement  took   place 
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between  the  prince  and  his  father,  which  even  the  birth 
of  a  daughter,  on  the  31st  of  July,  17S7,  had  not  the 
eflect  of  healing.  The  princess  was  named  Augusta; 
but,  though  the  King  and  Queen  condescended  to  be 
sponsors,  neither  of  them  appeared  in  person  at  the  bap- 
tismal ceremony. 

This  unfeeling  conduct  was  followed  by  treatment  still 
more  cruel.  On  the  10th  of  September  the  same  year, 
the  King,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  sent  a  message  to 
his  son,  saying  that  he  should  leave  St.  James's,  with  all 
his  family,  when  it  could  be  done  without  prejudice  or 
inconvenience  to  the  princess,  who  should  have  the  care 
of  the  child  for  the  present,  till  a  proper  time  came  to 
consider  of  her  education.  Upon  this,  the  prince 
removed  immediately  to  a  small  house  which  he  pur- 
chased at  Kew. 

Two  months  after  this  the  Queen  died,  without  seeing 
her  eldest  son,  or  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  so  subservient 
was  Caroline  to  the  will  of  her  husband,  even  in  death; 
which  gave  occasion  to  some  people  to  say,  that  it  was 
impossible  she  could  die  of  an  intestinal  disease,  for 
"  that  she  had  no  bowels.*' 

The  King,  however,  shewed  by  his  behaviour,  that  he 
had  none;  for  on  the  27th  of  February  following,  he 
caused  it  to  be  declared,  "that  no  person  whatever  who 
went  to  pay  their  court  to  the  Prince  or  Princess  of 
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Wales,  should  be  admittec}  intp  I^is  Majesty's  presence 
at  any  of  the  rpyal  palaces.'* 

On  the  24th  of  May,  or  according  to  th^  ni^w  style,  tl^ 
4tb  of  Jane,  1738,  the  princess  was  delivered  of  a  son  at 
Norfolk  House,  in  St.  James*s-square.  As  the  infant 
came  at  seven  months,  and  was  not  expected  to  live,  thp 
privatiB  baptism  took  place  the  same  day,  when  he  iras 
pamed  George.  On  the  21st  of  June,  however,  the 
caremony  of  a  public  baptism  was  performed  by  Dr. 
Seeker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  when  the  further  najnas  of 
William  Frederic  were  added  to  that  of  George.  The 
King,  his  grandfather,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the 
Queen  of  Prussia,  were  sponsors,  but  all  by  proxy. 

On  the  14tb  of  March,  1739,  another  son  was  bom ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  he  was  named  by  the  same 
bishop,  Edward  Augustus.  In  the  following  reign,  he 
became  Duke  of  York.  While  the  family  expenditure  of 
the  prince  thus  increased,  without  any  addition  to  his 
income,  a  royal  message  was  sent  to  Parliament,  calling 
for  £15,000  a  year  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
£24,000  a  year  to  four  of  the  princesses,  none  of  whom 
had  any  incumbrance  whatever.  This  harsh  treatment 
only  made  the  prince  more  popular ;  and  in  proportion  as 
he  was  oppressed  by  his  father,  he  was  beloved  by  the 
people.  That  he  merited  the  national  esteem,  the 
following  among  many  anecdotes  will  shew  : — 
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Ib  1735,  the  Quakers  applied  \o  Parliameat  for  rdief 
from  prosecutions  oq  account  of  tithes.  Accordingly,  a 
bill  WHS  brought  in  to  enable  two  justices  of  the  peace  to 
determine  all  controversies  for  tithes  vb^ein  Qnakeni 
were  tb^  def^dants.  Wbi^e  this  measure  was  pending,  i^ 
deputation  of  th^  ^pqiety  of  Friends  waite4  upon  the 
priiice,  to  solicit  bis  interest  in  their  behalC     His  answer 

1 

was,  ''that,  as  a  friend  to  toleration,  be  wiiibed  them 
SQcceM ;  bat  ithat  fojr  himself^  be  never  gave  a  rote  in 
Parliamefit,  md  it  did  not  become  his  station  to  influence 
others,  but  to  leave  them  entirely  to  their  own  unbiassed 
judgBkwt,  and  conscientious  principles." 

Tbis  reply  so  stnicl^L  the  body  of  Friends,  th^t  Andreif 
Pitt,  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  said,  "  May  it 
please  the  Prince  of  Wales,  I  am  greatly  affected  with 
thy  excellent  notions  of  liberty ;  I  am  more  pleased  with 
thy  answer  than  if  thou  hadst  granted  our  request.'' 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finding  his  seat  of  power  weakened,^ 
eodeavoured  to  secure  it  by  bringing  about  a  re-unioa 
between  the  King  and  the  prince..  Accordingly,  bishop 
Seeker  and  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley  waited  upon  bis 
Royal  Highness  with  this  proposal,  that  if  he  would  write 
soch  a  letter  as  it  might  be  consistent  with  His  Majesty's 
bonor  to  receive,  then  the  prince,  and  all  that  were  in 
bis  counsels,  should  be  kindly  received  at  court;  that 
£50,000  a  year  should  be  added  to  his   income;    that 
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£200.000  should  be  granted  to  pay  bis  debts ;  and  tbat  all 
hiK  depeudeiits  should  be  provided  for.  The  prince 
replied,  that  be  was  ready  to  throw  biuiself  at  the  feet  of 
the  King,  without  making  any  terms ;  but  that  he  would 
never  give  the  least  countenance  to  public  mea^i 
while  the  present  administration  existed. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  this,  Walpole  resigned  ail 
places,  and  became  Earl  of  Orford. 

On  the  16tb  of  February,  1742,  the  prince  had  an 
interview  with  the  King  at  St.  James's,  and  this  event 
produced  general  joy  through  the  whole  empire. 

The  prince  and  his  family  now  resided  chiefly  at 
Leicester  House ;  but  spent  most  of  the  snmmer  months 
at  Kew  or  CUefden.  where  his  Royal  Highness  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  education  of  bis  children.  Of 
his  attention  to  Ibis  important  part  of  parental  duty,  man] 
interesting  stories  are  related.  The  prince  was  fond 
the  arts,  and  among  the  persons  patronized  by  him 
this  line  was  Goupy,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Brooke  Tayltri^ 
Goupy  used  to  attend  Leicester  House  at  certain  times, 
to  take  instructions  from  the  prince  for  designs.  One 
day  when  be  came.  Prince  George,  then  about  ten  years 
old,  was  in  durance  behind  his  father's  chair,  fur  some 
offence.  Goupy,  seeing  how  matters  stood,  told  his 
patron  that  be  could  not  go  on  while  the  young  prince 
WHS   a  captive.     "  Come  out  then,   George."    said   the 
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fftdier,  "  Goapy  has  obtained  your  release/'  To  finish 
the  tale:  shortly  after  the  accession  of  George  III. 
S8   he   was  riding  along   the   road,    he   met  Goapy  in 

*  • 

charge  of  a  sheriffs  officer.    The  King  eyed  him,  stopped, 

•  .  # 

and  asked  how  he  did.  The  aged  artist  told  his  melan- 
choly  story,  which  he  concluded  with  saying,  "  As  I  once 

Vi«,  •.■''''  •» 

had  the  honor  of  releasing  Your  Majesty  from  prison,  I 
hope  yon  will  not  let  me,  in  my  old  age,  go  into  one." 
'the  King  ordered  the  debt  to  be  paid,  and  then  a  guinea 
to  be  given  weekly  to  Goupy  as  long  as  he  lived. 

If  any  thing  were  wanted  to  shew  the  sterling  worth  of 
Frederick  the  Prince  of  Wales's  character,  his  steady 
friendship  for  the  good  Lord  Lyttleton  would  alone  be 
sufficient  to  stamp  his  moral  worth . 

As  a  patron  of  literary  men,  he  stood  eminently  con- 
spicuous. Among  those  distinguished  by  his  bounty  were 
Thomson,  Glover,  Brooke,  and  Lillo.  The  Gustavus 
Vasa  of  Brooke  was  refused  a  license  by  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  on  account  of  the^Autbor's  connexion  with 
Hie  prince,  who  in  consequence  hesuke^d  a  subscription  for 
its  publication,  which  produced  above  a  thousand  pounds. 
Lillo,  when  on  his  dying  bed,  directed  that  his  posthumous 
tragedy  of  Elmeric  should  be  dedicated  to  the  prince. 

On  hearing  that  the  author  of  Leonidas  was  embar- 
rassed in  his  circumstances,  he  sent  him,  by  a  gentleman, 
a  bank  note  for  £500.        '<  Carry  this,"    said  he,    ''  to 
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Mr.  Glover,  as  a  small  testimony  of  my  esteem,  {i|nd 
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aasure  him  tbat  I  sincerely  sympathize  with  him  ia  hi$ 
affliction,  and  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  him." 

it  is  sa^d  tbat  Fredericlf:  one  day  stopped,  in  his  barge, 
at  Pope's  yilla ;  and  when  the  poet  expressed  his  sense 
of  the  honor  done  him  in  very  courtly  phrase,  his  Roytd. 
Bighne^s  observed,  ''  'Tis  well ;  but  how  shall  we  recoiK 
die  your  professed  love  to  a  prince,  with  your  rough  < 
treatment  of  liings,  since  princes  will  be  kings  in  time  2'^ 
Pope  is  stated  to  have  made  this  reply^-^''!  Qonsider 
rpyalty.  Sir,  under  the  authorized  type  of  the  lion,  who, 
while  he  is  young,  and  before  his  nails  are  grown,  may  be 
approached  and  caressed  with  safety  and  pleasure." 

The  prince,  though  born  in  Germany,  where  he  lived 
till  of  age,  understood  and  spoke  the  English  language 
better  than  any  of  his  family.  He  made  it  his  study,  by 
reading  the  finest  ¥nriters  in  prose  and  ver^e,  particularly 
the  dramatic  poets,  of  whom  Rowe  was  so  grea^  a 
favorite,  that  the  prince  was  at  the  expense  of  publishing- 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  of  which  Dr.  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Newton  was  the  editor. 

The  Prince  of    Wales  shewed   his  fondness  for  the 
histrionic  art,   by  having  plays  performed  in  his  family,, 
both  at  Leicester  House  and  Cliefden.      Cato,  and  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  were  performed  in  1749;  and  in  the  former. 
Prince  George  took  the  part  of  Portias,  and  his  brother 


Edward  that  of  Juba,  while  MaftiiEi  was  represteted  By 
the  Princess  Augusta,  and  Liicia'  hf  the  Fritters 
Elisabeth. 

The  elder  prince  also  spoke  thi^  {irdlb^e,  which  was  ^ 
written  purposely  A>r  the  occasion.     l%ese  rOyal  theatri-'^ 
cah  were  inanaged  by  Quifi,  who  also  instructed  thi^' 
performers,  in  which  he  gave  such  satisfaction  tVlft  the 
prince  gave  hint-  a  pension,  and  made  him  manyvd^A- 
able  presents^.     Quin  was  the  tutor  of  George  Til.   in^ 
elocution;  and  when  he  heard  how  eleg^ttntly  the  youn^' 
monarch  delivered  his  maiden  speech  fVom  tiii^  tlAroi^e, 
the  old  actor  exclaimed,  with  self-gratulation,  **  Aye,  it 
was  I  that  taught  the  boy  to  speak ! " 

That  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  blended  patribtism 
with  his  taste  fbr  literature  and. the  arts,  appear^  in  his 
choice  of  Alfred  as  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  piece, 
written  conjointly  by  Thomson  and  Mallet,  and  perfbrmed 
at  Cliefden. 

The  death  of  this  amiable  prince,  whichiieas  tfccttsibned 

by  an  impostkame  on  the  Inngfs,  M&rch  2Sth;  ITSl^  seems 

to  hare  been  more  felt  by  tlife  people  thU  by  the  Kiikg' 

his  father.       When  the  intelligefice   was    brought  to 

St  James's,  His  Mqe^  was  at  cardi^;  upon  which  he 

rose  up,  and  said  to  hi^  mistress.  Lady  Tarmoutii,   ''We 

must  leave  off,  Freddy  is  dead." 

The  ftmerd' tf  so  was  conducted  in  a  manner  that 
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shewed  the  same  indifference.  Were  it  not  related  b; 
Dodington,  afterwards  Lord  Melcombe,  who  was  present 
it  would  hardly  appear  credible,  that,  with  the  exceptioi 
of  the  princess  household,  there  was  not  a  single  EnglisI 
peer,  either  spiritual  or  temporal,  present,  and  only  on 
Irish  lord,  two  sons  of  dukes,  one  baron's  son,  and  tw< 
privy  counsellors. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  died  at  the  age  of  forty 
four.  He  left  by  his  princess,  who  died  in  1772,  age 
fifty-three,  nine  children : 

1.  Augusta,  who  became  Duchess  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel. 

2.  George,  create<l  Prince  of  Wales  soon  after  th 
death  of  his  father. 

3.  Edward  Augustus,  created  Duke  of  York  in  176( 
and  died  unmarried,  1769. 

4.  Elizabeth  Caroline,  born  Jan.  10th,  1740,  die 
unmarried,  Sept.  1st,  1759. 

5.  William  Henry,  bom  Nov.  26th,  1748,  created  Dufc 

f 

of  Gloucester,  1764,  married,  1766,  Maria,  Countei 
Dowager  of  Waldegrave,  by  whom  he  had  three  childrei 
two  of  whom  are  pow  living;  Sophia  Matilda,  boi 
May  29th,  1773,  and  William  Frederick,  now  Duke  ( 
Gloucester,  born  June  15th,  1776,  and  married  his  co>isi] 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  III.  by  whom  he  has  no  issu 

6.  Henry  Frederick,   born  Nov.  5th,  1745;    create 
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Duke  of  Ctrmbertaiki,  1766;  married'in  1771^  Anne, 
daughter  of  Lord  Imham»  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Car- 
hampton,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

7.  Looisa  Anne,  born  March  19th,  1746,  died 
nnmarried.  May  21st,  1768. 

8.  Frederick  William,  born  May  24th,  1750;  died 
May  lOtb,  1765. 

9.  Caroline  Matilda,  a  posthumous  child,  bom.  July 
22nd,  1751;  married,  Oct  1st,  1766,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,,  the  present  King  of 
that  country,  and  a  daughter.  The  Queen  died  at  Zell, 
in  1775. 
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We  must  now  resume  our  anecdotes  of  George  the 
Second. 

The  aggression  of  the  French  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Empress,  Queen  Maria  Theresa,  having  produced  a 
continental  war,  an  alliance  was  formed  for  her  defence, 
in  which  England,  without  having  any  real  interest,  took 
a  part.  The  troops  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  were  commanded  by  Lord  Stair;  but  just  as 
an  engagement  was  about  to  commence,  the  King  arrived 
in  person,  and  in  1743  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen. 
In  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  the  King's  horse  ran  away  with 


Urn;  h^t  tbwg^p  aft^frMii  Qme^  Tntpmdi  seusedl th# 
bridle^.aad  His  Mi^Qsty  M  aUgl^Bg  s4id»  **  Now.  if  mf 
horse  will  run  away,  ny  legs  atntU  not/'  In  ther  fMie 
battle  tbe  flower  of  IheFreooh  army,:  called  tbo  gens- 
d'armes,  were  attacked  by  the  ScQUak  :Qf^y»,  wi  ifNToad 
taietreat 

Some  years  after  the  peace,  at  a  review. of  the  spoie 
tegiment,  the  King  bestowed  high  pnise  upon  their 
i^^aranoe^  jmd  said  to.  the  French  amfaittsaadpr^  that  Aqr 
w^ere  the  best  troppsin  the  world.  *^  Has  Year  M cyesty 
ever  seen  the  gen|^d*armes?".  rejoined  his.  exoelleney. 
'^Noy''  quickly  returned  the  old  monarch,  ''but  .my 
Greys  have/' 

The  King,  whenever  ai^  brilliant  victory  occurred, 
always  held  a  levee  on  the  occasion.  At  one  of  these, 
bejuadebis  appearance.  jUi  th^  very  dres^s  which  he  wore 
near  forty  years  before  at  the  battle  of  Oudenarde.  ,Xbe 
itxtraordiJiary  £gure  whi^h  h^  cut«  ^urrQpnded  by  a  oircle 
of  mod^iashipn^  excited  gen^^astauidunent,  vfbi^ 
was  convert^  into  ridicule,  when  these  lioes  of  Gibbei^s 
ode  were^simg: — 

**  Sare  such  a  day  was  never  known, 
Such  a  King,  and  sach  a  throne  V 

Upon  assooiating  this  couplet  with  the  personage 
whom  it  deseribed,  the  j^ompapy  seemed  ready  to  burst 
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iata  a  load  langh,  i^hieii  one  of  the  lords  observed,  and  to 
preTent  the  indecomm,  he  clapped  the  verse.  This  had 
die  intended  effect.  The  singers  repeated  the  lines,  and 
&e  King  took  for  a  compliment,  what  was  nothing  bat 
an  escape  from  ridicale. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  1745,  the  guards  were 
hastened  home  from  Germany,  and  the  King,  having 
assembled  the  officers  thus  addressed  them:  ''  Gentlemen, 
joa  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  present  precarioas  situation 
of  our  country;  and,  though  I  have  had  such  recent 
instances  of  your  exertions,  the  necessity  of  the  times, 
and  the  knowledge  I  have  of  your  hearts,  induce  me  to 
call  for  your  services  again.  Therefore  all  of  you  that 
are  willing  to  meet  the  rebels,  hold  up  your  right  hands ; 
all  those  who  feel  it  inconvenient  so  to  do,  hold  up  your 
left." 

This  appeal  produced  a  simultaneous  movement  of  the 
right  hands  of  all  in  the  room,  which  so  affected  the  King, 
that  he  could  not  say  a  word,  but  bowed  and  withdrew. 

When  tranquillity  was  restored,  the  monarch  held 
several  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  where  he  paid  marked 
attention  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  loyalty.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Thornton,  a 
Yorkshire  gentleman  of  fortune,  who  had  raised  at  his 
own  expense  a  body  of  horse  for  the  national  defence, 
though  he  had  but  just  married  a  beautiful  young  lady. 


1^  ^ 
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Witb  the  Yorkahire  U  outers,  as  they  were  called,  be 
joined  the  royal  army,  and  did  eminent  service  at  that 
critical  period.  After  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  he  took 
hia  lady  to  court,  where  the  King  said,  ''  Sir,  I  have  been 
told  of  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country^ 
and  of  your  attachment  to  me  and  my  family-^  for  both 
of  ^  which  I  hold  myself  obliged  ;  but  I  was  never  able  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  the  obligation  under  which  I  have 
been  laid,  till  I  now  see  the  lady  whom  you  left  for  my 
sake." 

George  the  Second  had  great  personal  bravery^  bnt 
shewed  it  sometimes  in  a  very  whimsical  manner.  During 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  advice  came  one  night  of  a 
landing  having  been  effected  by  the  French  on  the 
western  coast.  The  minister,  being  confined  to  his  room 
by  the  gout,  sent  bis  under-secretary,  Mr.  Wood,  to  the^ 
King,  then  at  Kensington,  with  the  letters.  It  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night  when  the  secretary  arrived,  and 
the  King  was  in  bed,  but  immediately  got  up  to  give  him 
audience.  Mr.  Wood  then  read  the  despatches,  after 
which  the  King  strutted  about  the  room  with  large  strides, 
and  turning  round,  said,  '*  Wood,  what  horse  shall  I  ride 
to-morrow?"  The  secretary  stared,  and  stammered  out 
that  His  Majesty  must  know  best ;  and  that  if  he  pleased, 
he  would  give  proper  orders  at  the  Mews.  **  Aye,  aye," 
replied  the  King,  "You  say  right,  you  don't  know,  to  be 
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sura ;  how  should  yon  know  t  But  TU  tell  you,  I  will 
ride  my  roan  German  horse,  and  pat  myself  at  the  head 
o£  my  brave  guards  directly." — Wood  begged  His 
Hi^esty  to  retire  to  bed,  and  wait  for  a  further  acoonnty 
with  whiqh  adyioe  he  at  last  complied ;  and  when  morning! 
came,  news  jEurriyed  that  the  whole  was  a  false  alarm, 
occasioned  by  the  marauding  adventure  of  a  French 
privateer  to  plunder  the  country  people. 

The  King  had  great  benevolence*  mixed  however  with 
pride.  About  the  year  1756,  a  clergyman,  after  visiting^ 
one  of  the  royal  pages,  in  descending  the  private  staircase, 
tumbled  down  a  whole  flight  of  steps,  and  in  the  fall  his 
head  came  in  contact  with  a  closet  door.  On  recovering 
his  senses,  he  found  himself  seated  on  the  floor  of  a 

« 

small  room,  attended  by  a  neat  little  old  gentleman,,  who 
was  carefully  washing  his  head  with  a  towel,  and  fittings 
with  infinite  exactness,  pieces  of  sticking  plaster  to  the 
cuts  which  he  had  received.  For  some  time  his  surprise 
kept  him  silent,  but  finding  that  his  kind  physician  had 
finished  his  task,  and  even  replaced  his  wig,  he  rose  up^ 
and  limping  towards  his  benefactor,  was  preparing  to 
express  his  thanks  by  a  speech.  This,  however,  was 
prevented  by  a  frown,  and  a  significant  wave  of  the  hand 
towards  the  door.  The  patient  took  the  hint  and  retired, 
much  wondering  that  humanity  and  hauteur  should  be 
associated  in  the  same  person.    Surprise,  however,  ceased 


itbmn  lie  learned  afterwards  that  bis  surgeen  was  no  eflier 
floDi  the  first  f^mrsonafci  of  the  reafan. 
r'The  King  sometimes  said  witty  ttiagSy  eren  when  m 
g  had  jhumor.  Lord  Albemarie  having  been  ^tp^Mn  ta 
bj  a  Seotch  nobleman,  to  solieit  for  him  Inmlhe  Kiiq^ 
the  iChreen  Ribband,  did  so ;  but  His  Mi((est]r  Tefnsed^ 
saying,  he  would  not  bestow  a  favor  of  that,  kind  wpon  « 
fellow  who  had  constantly  opposed  die  oonrt  ''Tes, 
Sire/'  said  Lord  Albemarle,  *^  but  he  means  to  be  more 
oompliable  for  the  future."  "Well,  well,  I  don't  care  far 
that,  he  is  a  puppy,  and  shall  not  have  it."  The  King 
said  this,  wa^  turning  to  go  away,  when  Lord 
asked  him  what  answer  he  should  return  the 
^>pticant«'  '^Tell  him 'he  is  a  puppy."  "  Well,%ut,  Sire, 
he  is  a  puppy  t  that  is  sincerely  inclined  to 'follow "hi» 
master.'*  ^*  Aye ! "  retorted  the  King,  "  Bare,  you  sure  of 
that?*'  "Perfeetiy  so.  Sir."  "Why  then,"  said  Ae 
King,  **  let  the  pnppy  have  his  ^eollar." 

The  King  thaving  appointed  an  *oflScer  to  a  prinoifal 
command  socm  after  the  miscarriag^es  ^f  the  campidgn4n 
1757,  the.  Duke  of  tNeweastle,  who  wanted  to  nominate 
another  person,  objected  .to  His  Majesty's  choice: 
^Why,"  said  the  King,  <' what's  die  matter  with  my. 
firiend?"  '^'Please  Your  M^yesty,  the  man  is  mad,'* 
"  Oh,  is  he  so  ?  1  hope  he  will  bite  some  of  my  generals, 
and  mak«  them  mod  too." 


&YQrite,  the  King  law  tbrongh  ,  Im  W9al;|i€y|«» ,  and 
#WM^€»  ndiooled'  it.  |i^  J9$^rri|igtoOr  w4  bi»,  giaoe 
of  Sfewcwtle,  the  twq  leor^taiieeit  were  perfept  opppflitea.; 
m9  Mi^  taoitmnit  aod  IM  <^iih^r  iooe^swtly  taM^ng« 
,  >linioQ  th^  |K(arabal  of  JBellisW  was  iii  England  ou,  a 
ll^gopiatioi^  his  pi^ticudca  becsgne  quite  ej^iausted  by  the 
Mbj  wh^vh  he  fpnnd  at  the  foreign  office.  The  King 
one  day  seeing  him  i^t  Hampton  Court,  asked  him  how  he 
went  on.  ''  Upqn  my  word.  Sire,"  replied  the  marshal, 
f' rather  slowly,  for  I  can  scarcely  get  an  answer  from 
your  secretary  of  state."  ''Poh!  poh!"  said  the  King, 
''I'll  tell  you  how  to, remedy  that;  apply  to  my  other 
secretary,  and  he'll  answer  you  every  question  before  you 
ask  it" 

.  The  King  for  some  time  cpuld  not  endure  the  name  of 
Pitt,  and  when  thfit  great  man  was  forced  upon  him,  His 
Majesty  treated  him  with,  rejpulsive  hauteur.  At  last, 
however,  the,  minister  completely  succeeded  in  re(novi|ig 
this  ill-will.  News  .having  arrived  of  a  great  victory,  Mr. 
Pit^B  though  so  ill  of  the  gout  as  scarcely  able  to  stand, 
waited  upon  the  King  in  person,  with  the  despatches. 
On  entering  the  closet,  His  Msgesty,  observing  the 
infinnity  of  the  minister,  ordered  a  stool  for  him  to  sit. 
"  No,  Sire,"  says  Mr.  Pitt,  **  it  is  not  my  duty  to  sit  in 
your  presence;  but  though  1  can't  stand,  I  can  kn€^el;" 
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and  accordingly  in  that  posture  he  read  the  despatches. 
This  was  highly  gratifying  to  His  Majesty's  German  pride, 
and  from  that  time  he  used  to  say,  **  I  do  like  Pitt  now ; 
he  is  an. honest  man,  and  I  understand  all  that  he  says/*  - 
The  King  was  very  irritable,  but  his  resentment  did 
not  last  long.    When  Lord  Chesterfield  was  in  the  cabinet, 
a  place  of  great  trust  fell  vacant,  to  which  His  Majesty 
recommended  one  person,   and   the    Duke  of    Dorset 
another.     The  King  espoused  his  friend's  interest  with 
uncommon  zeal,  and  told  the  council  that  he  would  be 
obliged.     Finding  the  ministers  no  less  resolute,  he  got 
up' and  left  the  council  chamber  in  great  displeasure.     As 
soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  matter  came  on  to  be  debated 
again;   when  some  of  the  members  appearing  inclined  to 
yield,  the  majority  opposed  it,  and  said  if  tliey  once  gave 
up  to  the  King,  he  would  expect  to  have  his  own  way 
at  another  time,  and  that  such  a  precedent  was  not  to  be 
endured.      However,  in  the  humor  in    which  the  King 
then  was,  there  now  arose  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  his 
signature ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of  question  who  should 
•*  bell  the  cat,"  or  in  other  words,  venture  into  the  royal 
presence.      The  lot  fell  upon  Lord  Chesterfield.      His 
lordship  expected  to  find  His  Majesty  in  a  very  ungracious 
mood,  and  so  it  happened ;   for  he  was  kicking  his  hat 
about    the    room  with    vehemence,    as    he    always  did 
when  in  a  bad  humor.     The  earl  knew  it  would  not  do  to 
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ask  bim  abruptly  to  sign  tbe  instrument ;  and,  therefore, 
instead  of  that,  be  very  submissively  requested  to  know 
whose  names  should  fill  up  the  blanks.  The  King  answered, 
"The  devil's  if  you  will."  '*  Very  well/*  replied  his  lord- 
ship ;  "  but  would  Your  Majesty  have  the  instrument  run 
in  the  usual  style,  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  counsellor, 
the  Devil  ?"  At  this  the  King  laughed,  snatched  up  the  pen, 
and  put  his  name  to  the  appointment,  though  not  very 
agreeable  to  himself. 

The    King   had   good  private  information  from   tbe 

continent,  and  sometimes  used  to  surprise  his  ministers 

with  intelligence  of  which  they  were  ignorant.     One  day 

be  asked   Lord   Holdemesse,  then  secretary   of    state, 

whether  be  knew  where  the  Pretender  was?     His  lordship 

answered,   *'  Upon  my  word,  Sire,  I  don't  exactly  know ; 

I  should  suppose  somewhere  in  Italy ;  but  I  will  consult 

my  last  despatches.''      "  Poh !  poh  !  man,  don't  trouble 

yourself  about  despatches :  I'll  tell  you  where  he  is ;  he 

now  lodges  at  such  a  house  in  the  Strand,  and  was  last 

night  at  Lady  *  *  *  's  ball.     What  shall  we  do  with  him?" 

Lord  Holdernesse,  surprised  at  this  account,  proposed 

calling  a  council.    ''  No,  no,"  said  the  King,  *'  I'll  have  no 

council ;  this  can  be  settled  without  a  council.     Let  him 

stay  where  he  is;  and  when  the  poor  man  has  amused 

himself  by  seeing  London,  he  will  go  back  again."     The 
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fact  tmned  cfnt  exftctljr  iis  he  said  \  and  the  ciircanlflitttiee 
did  credit  to  his  pindetice  and  ittoderation. 

Iti   his  persona!  economy; '  Oeorgpe  the  Seconit  'was 
partioalarly  exact  al^nt  trifles.     He  had  all  his  shirts,  * 
cravats,  and  other  articles  of  linen,  numbered ;  and  wore 
themf  in  snch  precise  order,  that  if  they  did  not  correspond; 
be*  wdnlfl'  grossly  abuse  the  person  who  had  the  care  of' 
bto  wardtobe.    He  was  also,  scrnpnlonsly  attentive  to 
pecaniai^  matters.       One  evening,   as  the  "pag^    was 
carrying  some  money  to  be  deposited  in  an  ircta  'chest 
which  the  King  kept  in  a  closet  near  his  bed-room;*  the 
bag  burst,  and  one  guinea  rolled  under  the  door  of  a 
recess  whei[e  some  fire-wood  was  piled.      "Have  you 
picked  up  all  the  money  !**  said  the  King.     "  All  but  one 
guinea.  Sir,  which  has  rolled  under  the  wood:  but  I  shall ' 
find  it  at  my  return."     "  No,  no/'  said  the  King,  *'  we 
must  find  it  now ;  set  down  that  bag  there,  and  assist  me 
in  removing  the  wood."     The  page  obeyed,  and  to  work 
they  went :  when,  after  toiling  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
guinea  was  found.     "Well,"  said  the  King,    "I  think 
we  have  worked  hard  for  this  guinea ;  but  as  you  seem  to 
havclabored  most,  take  it  for  your  pains.     I  would  not 
have  any  thing  lost." 

Though  the  King  was  parsimonious,  he  sometimes  did 
good-natured  actions;  and   even  when  grossly  imposed 
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upon,  bfore  thefiranil  with  equaninuty  of  temper.    Tke 
DiiGhaB»  of   Kiagaton*  whea  Miss  Cimdleigh,  havings 
oiytained  a  suite  of  i^artments  in  the  palace  of  Hamptoo 
Court  for  her  mother,  themonareh^  at  the  neact  drawing* 
roopi*  asked  t^ednngbter how; her  mother Mkedtfae roomis. 
<«  Oh  1  perfectly  ireU^  8ir»"  said  she^  **  in  point  of  sitnatian, 
if  the,  poor  w^maniliad  bnta  bed  and  a  few  cdiairli  topnt 
in  them."  '*  Ohyithatmnst  be  done  fay  all  means/'  rejoined 
His  M^geaty^  apd  immediately  gave^  orders  for  furnishing  -■ 
the  chambera.    In>a  fe^vir  mo^s  after  Una^^  a  bilV  was 
brooght  in  from^the  upholsterer,  as  follows t-^—'^ To  a  bed 
and  funodtare  of  rooms  for  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Chudleighy 
£4,000i"      The  sum    was    so    extravagant,    tiiat    the 
comptroller  of  the  household  would  not  pass  the  account 
till  he  had  shewn  it  to  the  King.     His  Majesty  saw  at 
once  bow  he  had  been  taken  in,  but  it  was  top  late  to 
retract.     He  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  payment,  but 
observed,  ''  that  if  Mrs.  Chudleigh  found  the  bed  as  hard 

as  he  did,  she  would  never  lie  down  on  it  as  long  ias 

she  lived." 
The  King  was  much  solicited  to  make  the  effeminate 

Bail  of  Bristol  a  duke,  but  refusedi     Some  time  after, 

two  ladies  high  in  royal  favor  joined  in  the  application. 

In  r^ly,  His  Mi^esty  said,  ''I  have  laid  down  a  rule  to 

create  no  duke;    but  to  oblige  you,  I  will  make  yomr 

friend  a  duchess." 
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however,  had  bis  page  retired,  when  he  was  reealled  bf ;. 
the  noise  of  something  fallen  on  the  floor.  On  retnioing. 
into  the  room,  he  foand  the  King  had .  dropped,  firogi  hiB. 
chair,  in  the  act  of  ringing  the  hell.  £(e  jnst  amifi 
««  Call  Emily/'  meaning  his  daughter,  wd  expired.  Hie 
caose  of  his  death  was  a.mptnre  of  the  right  ventricle  of 
the  heart,  in  consequence  of.  which,  a  gre«i  qoantity  af 
blood  was  discharged  through  the  aperture  into  th^i 
snrrounding  pericardium. 

XI. 

The  proclamation  of  George  III.  took  place  tlM  day* 
after  the  demise  of  his  grandfather;  and  on  the  18th' 
of  November,  he  opened  the  Parliament  with  a  speedt 
which  produced  great  effect.  **  Bom  and  educated  in' 
this  country,"  said  the  monarch,  "  I  glory  in  the  naibe 
of  Briton ;  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever 
consist  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people,  whose 
loyalty  and  warm  affection  to  me,  I  consider  as  the 
greatest  and  most  permanent  security  of  my  throne." 

The  King  now  turned  hu  thoughts  to  marriagey  and 
fixed  his  choice  on  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Meoklen- 
burg-Strelitz,  who  was  then  in  her  17th  yearw  The 
negociation  was  soon  concluded;  and  on  the  7ih  €i 
September,  1761,  the  nuptials  were  solemnised  in  the 
chapel  royal,  by  Archbishop  Seeker.     On  the  22nd  of  the 
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same  mdvitb,  the  coronation  took  place»  which  was 
rendered  remarkable  by  the  Toluntary  hnmitiation  of  the 
King,  in  taking  off  his  crown,  and  laying  it  aside  when 
he  knelt  at  the  altar. 

Two  months  after  the  coronation,  the  King  pnrcbued 
Bockingham  Hoase,  for  £21,000,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Queen,  for  which  he  gave  this  affectionate  and  delicate 
reason :  *'  that  in  case  Her  Majesty  should  outlive  hinl» 
she  might  not  be  turned  out  of  the  home  they  had 
enjoyed  together." 

About  this  time  a  pleasing  incident  occurred,  worth 
relating^  as  characteristic  of  the  harmony  in  which  the 
royal  pair  thei^  lived.  One  afternoon,  the  King  having 
taken  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  fell  asleep ;  which  being 
observed  by  the  Queen,  while  engaged  in  drawing,  she 
sat  some  time  contemplating  his  countenance;  then 
casting  her  eyes  on  a  portrait,  representing  some  one  in 
the  costume  of  those  days  when  it  was  the  fashion  for  the 
gentlemen  to  wear  the  hair  on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  the 
fancy  struck  her,  to  see  how  her  august  partner  would 
look  with  such  ornaments.  Taking  some  Indian  ink,  and 
a  camel's-hair  pencil,  she  made  the  trial,  so  gently  as  not 
to  disturb  his  repose.  But  she  bad  scarcely  finished,, 
when  some  lords  of  the  council  were  announced,  to  avoid 
whom,  she  made  her  escape. 

The  nobles,  on  their  entrance,  were  so  startled  at  the 
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grotesqae  appearance  of  the  King*  that  they  ^xhibitedl  ita 
their  own  persons,  almost  as  ladicroos  conntenancidt  as 
His  Majesty.  He  cooM  not  help*  ifetibing  their  ettkbar- 
rassed  looks,  and  wondei^  at  the  tinMi,  till  ott'tniik&t^ 
his  eye  to  a  mirror,  he  at  ohoe  diseover^  the'  triok  fiiat 
had  been  flayed,  which,  made  him'laiigfa  h^^lyi 

In  the  spring  of  1705».  His  Utility  was  Attaid^ed  iby  a 
brain  ferer,  which  lasted  fire  WeekK.  T6e  iaafare  of  the 
nialkdy  was  carefidly  concealed  ttom  the-  iriatioil;'  ffik 
some  intimation  of  it  appeared  in  dke  speech' dfttVWed  by 
the  King  in  peillon  td  Parliaittent,  on  &e  84th  df  ApMl, 
when  he  said,  ''My  late  indispositioii,  tilo^g|b'  Wt 
attended  with  danger,  has  led  me  to  coni^der  the  sltdaitloil 
in  Which  my  kingdomiB  and  my  famify  might  be  idft»  if  it 
should  please  Ood  to  put  a  period  to  my  life  whOrft  my 
inccessot  is  of  tender  years.'' 

Accordingly  an  act  Was  passed,  16  sbpply  any  deficiency 
m  the  regal  fbm^tions  during  a.mfaidirtly;  but,  froin  ttuf 
terms  of  the  limitation,  and  owing  to  tke  'goi^h^utik  of 
the  King,  no  tise  was  eVCi*  made  of  it. 

On  tiie  Slst  of  OcfoW,  flie  same  yeA^,  William  Fire- 
deridc,the  great  Dike  6f  CttnibHrla^d,  dfed  ^ttt  apoplexy, 
at  the  age  of  forty-fite.  l%is  mortality  was  followed,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  by  the  dteth  of  Prince  Frederic,  the 
King's  youngest  brotiier,  in  his  siirCdenth  year.  He  wai 
a  youth  of  a  rery  amiable  disposition,  and  of  promising 
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t«leali»   vkich   made   hi»   loss  much   regretted    by   the 
fiunilv. 

m 

0»  the  1st  of  October.  1766,  Caroline  Matilda,  the 
posthiUMMis  danghter  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
aMurried  by  proxy  to  Christian  the  Seventh,  King  of 
Denmark.  This  proved  a  most  unhappy  alliance,  and  as 
such,  it  was  anticipated  by  the  princess  herself,  who  was 
obaerved  to  suflfer  a  continued  depression  of  spirits,  from 
th^  time  when  (he  proposed  union  was  first  mentioned,  to 
hfir  dfikparturo.  The  subsequent  history  of  this  unfortunate 
i|a^»en»  who,  in  1775,  died  in  Hanover,  after  being  divorced 
and  iaiprtsonod»  is  to4>  well  known  to  need  any  further 
4tUi\  w  obsorvation. 

Otk  tht'  8lh  of  Februur)*,  1772,  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
^Mtt^  lh«^  PrinooAS  Dowager  of  Wales,  after  a  slow,  but  not 
IMunful  docA).  On  the  preceding  night,  she  said  to  the 
WM!dit>al  attomlttnt,  that  she  thought  she  should  rest  com- 
(|H4U4)'«  '1^1^^^  King  was  present,  and  embraced  his  mother 
iyM)lolH^M^^',V  Ml  parting.  After  he  left  the  room,  the  phy- 
iMmi  ([Vaiiklv  said,  ho  did  not  think  she  would  live  many 
liMnu  Vpon  this.  His  Miyesty  declared  he  would  not  leave 
^Hrthm  llouMS  wb0r«  the  princess  had  long  resided,  till  the 
MM  ^AV  *  " ^^  ^''^'  ^^*^^*  however,  see  his  mother  again  alive, 
^lUiy  ^liirtni  about  live  in  the  morning,  without  a  strug- 
dlk^M  grtian*  As  soon  as  tlie  King  was  apprised  of  the 
h4\  wont  into  the  room,  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
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the  bed,  kissed  the  clay-cold  band  of  his  decensed  pareat^ 
and,  witb  tears  in  bis  eyes,  left  the  boose. 

Daring  the    late  reipi,  the   princess   was  gai^rally 

esteemed,  and  deservedly  so ;  for  no  woman  ever  deported 

herself   witb  more  prudence  or  piety.     Bat  after  the 

accession    of    her  son,  she  was  grossly  vilified  by  an. 

unprincipled  party,   who  represented  her  as  being  the 

head  of  a  secret  cabal,  from  whose  coonsels  emanated 

measares  extremely  anpopalar,  and  even  odions  to  the. 

Bation.     Nothing  coald  be  wider  from  the  tmdi  than  this 

cahimny ;  bat,  as  Wilkes,  the  licentioos  inventor  of  it,  said, 

"The   people   will  swallow  any. thing."    The  princess 

herself  endured  the  torrent  of  obloquy  with  which  she  was 

eontinnally  assailed;  and,  conscious  of  her  integrity,  she 

would  say,    '*  How  I  pity  the  poor  deluded  people !   I 

hope  they  will  know  better  by  and  by." 

On  the  20tli  of  February,  this  year,  the  King  sent  a 
message  to  both  Houses  of  Pariiament,  recommending 
some  new  legislative  provision  to  prevent  the  descendants 
of  George  II.  from  marrying  without  the  approbation  of 
His  Majesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  Accordingly,  a 
bill  was  brought  in  andpassed  the  same  isession,  though 
not  without  experiencing  a  strong  opposition. 

This  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  occasioned  by  the  union 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  Dowager  Countess 
of   Watdegrave>  and  that  of  the  Duke  of   CombeHand 
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with  another  widow/  Mrs.  Horton,  daughter  of  the  Earl" 
of  Carhampton.  The  first  of  these  alliances  only,  was 
productive  of  issue.  1.  William  Henry,  the  presetnt  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  married  in  1816,  to  his  cousin,  the  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  George  III.  by  whom  he  has  no 
children.    2.  Sophia  Matilda,  unmarried. 

In  1775,  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  commenced, 
which  terminated  with  the  separation  of  those  states 
from  Great  Britain,  after  an  in[imense  expenditure  of 
treasure,  and  waste  of  human  life.  Mijicli  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  King  for  his  firmness  inj  this 
sanguinary  contest;  but  certainly  on  no  just  grounds, 
unless  we  are  to  adopt  the  supposition,  that  he  aoted 
against  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Now,  it  is  clear,  that 
the  voice  of  the  people  went  with  the  sovereign,  till  the 
hostile  combinations  of  three  European  powers  rendered 
the  cause  of.  the  parent  state  hopeless. 

Even  the  gpreat  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  those  who,  with 
him,  tavored  tjlie  colonists  in  their  resistance  to  taxation, 
spurned  the  idea  of  granting  them  independence.  There 
was  only  one  man  in  the  kingdom  who  ventured  to  hazard 
liiat  proposal :  this  was  Dr.  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
who  argued  upon  the  simple  principle,  that  when  colonies 
have  attained  such  a  condition  of  power  and  population 
as  to  support  themselves,  the  course  pointed  out  by  nature 
and  policy,  is  that  of  t^eii;  becoming  a  distinct  State. 
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This  doctrine»  however,  was  treated  as  the  dream  of 'i 
vuMonary.  But  after  the  peace  of  1788,^  the  King  said  to 
the  doctor,  "  Mr.  Dean,  yoa  were  in  the  right,  and  ^we 
were  aU  wrmig."  ;. 

W-hen  the  metropolis,  in  the  summer  of  1780,  was  the 
scene  of  the  most  disgracefnl  riots  erer  witneyMed  since  the 
days  of  Jack  Cade  and  his  lawless  associate!,  George  III. 
by  his  steadiness  put  a  stop  to  fiirther  mis<^ef.  His 
ministers  being  at  their  wits'  end,  and  irresolnte  what  to 
do,  the  King  of  his  own  accord  ordered  ont  the  military, 
with  full  power  to  act  ev^ery  where  as  the*  exigency  of  the 
case  might  call  for  tiieir  interposition,  «yen  though  no 
magistrate  should  be  at  hand  to  assist  Aem  in  th^  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  By  this  promptitade,  order  was 
restored  in  a  few  hoars ;  and  so  impressed  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Soothwark  of  their  obligations  to  the  King, 
that  they  immediately  voted  him  an  address  of  thanks. 

The  resolution  of  His  Majesty  was  eqnjedlyconspicnons 
in  the  great  trial  of  strength  between^  himself 'and  the 
famous  coalition  administration  df  Fox  and  Ncnrth. 

This  firmness  produced  a  state  of  national  quiet  and 
prosperity  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  when  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  regal  functions  by  the  Bang's  illness  occa- 
sioned a  fierce  contest  on  the  question  of  supplying  a 
regency.  Providentially,  however,  the  restoration  of  the* 
royal  mind  put  an  end  to  the  bill,  then  on  the  eve  of  pass- 
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ing  into  a  law.  On  the  22d  of  Febrnary,  178B,  Mr.  Pit 
and  Mr.  Dandas,^  afterwards  Lord  Melville,  were  dining 
with  Lord  Chesterfield,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  tke 
former.  Having  read  it,  he  gave  it  to  Dundas  ander  the 
table,  and  whispered  that  when  he  had  looked  it  over,  it 
would  be  proper  to  retire  for  some  conversation  upon  it. 
The  letter  was  as  follows  :— 

**  The  King  renews,  with  great  satisfaction,  his  coA- 
rounication  with  Mr.  Pitt,  after  the  long  suspension  of 
their  intercourse,  owing  to  his  very  tedious  and  painfol 
illness.  Ue  is  fearful  that  during  this  interval  the  public 
interests  have  suffered  great  inconvenience  and  difficulty. 
<'  It  is  most  desirable  that  immediate  measures  should 
be  taken  for  restoring  the  functions  of  his  government; 
mid  Mr.  Pitt  will  consult  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  to- 
morrow morning  upon  the  most  expedient  means  for  thai 
purpose;  and  the  King  will  receive  Mr.  Pitt  at  Kew 
iiilerwards,  about  one  o'clock.'' 

The  minister  punctually  obeyed  the  summons,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  the  King  in  perfect  possession  ot 
his  faculties. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  the  sovereign,  his  family,  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Ministers  of  State,  went  in  procession,  to  return  thanks 
for  this  providential  mercy,  in  St.  Paul's  CathedraL 

In  u  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  George  Hardinge, 
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iboal  thii  time,  the  King  said  hit  illness  had  in  the  end 
been  a  perfect  bliss  to  him»  as  proTing  how  nobly  the 
people  would  support  him  when  he  was  oonfined. 

The  following  summer  was  spent  in  a  tour  to  the  West 

of  England.    In  his  progress,  the  King  visited  sereral 

aoblemeny  and  among  the  rest  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  at 

liongleat.    Here  an  immense  oonoourse  of  people  as- 

iCBbled  from  all  quarters  in  the.  park,  in  the  hope  of 

catebing  a  sight  of  the  monarch.    The  marquis,  somewhat 

sl«med,  inquired  of  his  steward  what  was  best  to  be  done, 

idw  replied  that,  in  order  to  gratify  the  whole  assemblage, 

be  would  adyise  that  His  Majesty  should  condescend  to 

fiiUbit  himself  from  the  flat  roof  of  the  mansion,  with 

iriiich  the  King  instantly  complied^    An  attendant  took 

tke  tib^ty  of  inquiring  of  His  Miyesty,  who  was  used  to 

luge  assemblies,  of  how  many  souls  be  might  imagine 

dM  mob  below  consisted ;  on  which  the  King  said,  **  Mob^ 

Sir,  implies  a  disorderly  crowd ;  the  people  below  are 

p«K)eable:  wmlHiude,  therefore,  if  you  please;  but  not 

mi** 

Of  the  King^s  quickness  and  intelligence  the  late  Bishop 
Walion  relates  the  following  instance.  ''  At  a  levee,  soon 
*fter  the  experiments  on  gunpowder  had  been  made,  I 
l^npaied  to  be.  standing  next  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
tten  master-general  of  the  ordnance,  who  informed  His 
Xqesty  that  they  were  indebted  to  me  for  a  great  im- 
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provement  in  iU  fnhrication.  On  my  saying  that  I  iMUgfat 
to  be  asbamed  of  myself,  inasmuch  as  it  \was  a  scandal 
in  a  Christian  bishop  to  instrnct  men  in  the  mod^e  of 
destroying  one  another,  the  King  answered,  'lie!  not 
that,  affliot  your  conscience;  for  the  shorter  the  cyaiict^ 
the  less  the  slaughter."* 

To  a  siiniiar  purport  is  the  anecdote  related  by  Lalande, 
the  French  astronomer,  in  his  letter  to  the  editors  of  die 
Journal  des  Sgavans,  in  1788: 

'*  M.  Uerschel/'  says  Lalande,  "  having  discovered  a 
new  star,  on  the  13th  of  March,  1781,  and  having- after 
some  time  convinced  himself  that  it  was  a  planet,  he  fstm 
It  the  name  of  the  King  of  England,  Gboroium  Sidus. 
That  prince,  indeed,  well  deserves  the  estem  of  -  aH 
astronomers,  by  the  large  sums  he  has  expended  for  the 
promotion  of  the  science  of  astronomy.  This  yeap>  when^ 
being  in  England,  I  thanked  him  for  the  ardor  he  haa 
shewn  in  so  lapdable  a  pursuit,  he.  made  me  this  instructive, 
this  memorable,  answer — *  Is  it  not  better  than  spending 
money  for  the  purpose  of  setting  men  to  murder  eaeh 
9ther'r  "  Lalande  then  goes  on  to  condemn  the  German 
astronomers,  for  presuming  to  give  another  name  to  the 
planet,  than  that  by  which  the  discoverer  had  chosen  to 
distinguish  it,  out  of  gratitude  to  his  patron. 

On  the  18th  of  September,  1790,  died,  at  his  house  in 
Pall  Mall,    in   his   forty-fifth   year,    Henry    Frederick, 
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D«k9  of  Cumb^rlfmd.  H0  bad  long  been  troobied  witb 
m  Hfttmatic  oompMiit ;  bat  tk^  diae^e  ^  wjb^oh  be  died, 
imf  of  9^.cwew>w  Alitare,  i^  bi^  tbinoat 

Intbe  following  year«  tbe  Dfik^.of  Tork  wasjn^med, 
at  B0rliii,  to  tbe.PnBiQeM  Roy$d  of  Pnifsia;  fui4:0^  tjbe 
SM  of  I^ovember  jtbe  cer^mpny .  was  repeated  at  tbe 
Qaeen's  palace. 

But,  pleaaii^  as  tbis  alliance  was  to  tba  fjiing,  ano/tber, 
vhicb  ocoarred  on.  the  4tb  of  April,  1703,  between  Prince 
Avgnstas,  now.  Poke  of  . Sussex,  an4  .J^y  Angosta 
Mwray,  fourtb,  daagbter   of    tbe  Efurl    of    DniUDore, 
pvdaced  a  contrary  seniAtion*     Tbis  cqwection  took 
jphoe  at  Borne;  and.  in  tbe. ensuing  winter,  tbe  parties 
me  rrawurried,    by    baws,.  in  ihfi  parisb  cbnrcb   of 
SlQ^Qfg^,  Hanover-fiiqmure*  .  A#,  ^^.  was   contrary 
tp.w  express  statute,  wd  tb^  prince  waf  not  of  age, 
the  Court  of  Arcbes,  by  a.forp^l  pr^iccss^^  .^.^clared  botb 
themainage  in  Kpgland,  and  tbat  at  Rome,  n^iill  joid 
^.  It .  was  confidently  asserted  at  tbe  time,  tbat  tbe 
prince  wrote  a  letter  to  bis  fatber,  begging  perpiission  to 
oimqiush  bis  contingent  rigbts  in  tb$  sacQe4i|ion,,and  to 
ttk  into,  tbe  cbaracter  of  a  prirnte  gc^itleinani  ratb§r 
An  he  separated  from  bis-bejioved  Angiosta*    Tbis  could 
lot  be  granted;   but,  in.>1806,tbq. King's  ^cence  wai( 
(ifen  to  tbe  lady,  te  assume  tbe  mtw  of  d'^n^^land, 
vkicb  was  in  some  d^ree  a  re^tognjit^n  of  beor  affiiiity  to 


the  royal  family.  Two  children^  a  son  and  a  daagfhter, 
were  the  fruits  of  this  union;  and»  though  illegitiiBMe  by 
the  law  of  England,  the  former  will  sucoeed,  in  failvre  of 
male  issue  of  His  present  Majesty,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  to  the  crown  of*  Hanover.  Lady  d'Ame- 
land,  after  living  apart  from  the  duke  many  years,  died 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1830. 

'  The  fortitude  of  the  King  was  twice  put  to  a  severe 
trial,  in  the  year  1795 ;  first  by  the  unpleasant  diflPerences 
which  arose  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  consoft, 
within  a  few  months  after  their  marriage,  and  next,  by  a 
spirit  of  lawless  violence  among  the  people.  On  tbe 
29th  of  October,  His  Majesty  was  attacked  by  a  furious 
mob,  in  his  way  to  and  from  the  House  of  Lord8#  Tlie 
glass  window  of  the  carriage,  next  to  where  the  King  aat, 
was  perforated  by  a  ball  or  stone.  This  happened  ia  liis 
passage  down,  near  the  Palace- yard,  and  on  his  retain 
through  the  park,  the  enraged  populace  would  have 
dragged  His  Majesty  out  of  the  coach,  had  not  a  straag 
body  of  the  military  come  to  his  rescue. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1796,  the  King  suff^ed  modi 
in  parting  from  his  daughter,  the  Princess  Royal ;  who 
was  then  married,  much  against  the  inclination  of  her 
father,  to  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.  The 
reason  of  this  dislike,  on  the  part  of  the  King,  was  a 
report,   widely  spread,  and  generally  believed,  that  the 
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prince  had  cruelly  used  his  first  wife,  who  was  of  the 
iaiperial  family  of  Russia* 

This  year.  His  Mi^esty,  attended  by  both  Houses 
of  Pariiamenty  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, to  return  thanks  to  the  Almighty,  for  the 
three  g^eat  naval  victories,  obtained  by  Admirals  Howe, 
Jervis,  and  Duncan. 

A  few  days  after  this  spectacle^  His  Majesty  sat  to 
Sir  William  Beechey  for  his  portrait.  In  the  course  of 
the  conversation^  the  King  asked  "  if  he  had  seen  the 
procession."  Sir  William  answered,  that  he  had  been 
&vored  with  a  fine  view  of  the  whole,  from  a  window  on 
liodgate  Hill.  '"Then,"  said  the  King,  <'you  had  the 
advantage  of  me ;  for  I  could  only  see  the  back  of  the 
(coachman,  and  the  tails  of  the  horses.*' 

It  was  in  this  eventful  year,  the  end  of  the  century, 
that  His  Majesty  gave  that  noble  proof  of  his  sensibility 
and  munificence,  the  settlement  of  four  thousand  pounds 
a-year  upon  Cardinal  York,  the  last  descendant  of  the  un- 
fortunate House  of  Stuart.  Herein  the  venerable  monarch 
exhibited  a  striking  contrast  to  William  the  Third  of 
England,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth  of  France.  When 
Marshal  Boufflers  urged  upon  William  the  claim  of  the 
widow  of  James  the  Second,  to  the  dower  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  settled  upon  her  by  Parliament  before 
the   revolution,    the  King  admitted  the  demand  to    be 
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just,  and  promised  it  should  he  paid.  Notwithstanding 
this,  William  went  from  bis  word,  and  neither  the  QiieMk> 
nor  any  of  her  family,  ever  r^cdVed  a  farfbing  of  the 
money. 

When  Charles  Edward,  commonly  called  the  Pretead«i 
fell  into  poverty,  application  was  made  to  the  BritUft 
ministry  for  a  portion  of  the  grant,  but  without  succeM. 
Louis  XVI.  was  then  requested  to  use  his  influence  for 
that  purpose ;  but  he  said,    **  It  is  an  unfortunate  fhmRy; 
of  whom  I  do  not  wish  to  hear  any  thing."    Litfle  did  the 
monarch  think,  that  his  own  fate,  and  that  of  hislioQsei 
would  so  soon  resemble  the  unfortunate  Stuarts.     Cafdinal 
York  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-two,  and  left  to  the  Pirinc6 
ofWales  the  garter  worn  by  Charles  I.  and  a  valuable  ring 
used  by  the  ancient  Kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation, 
lie  allowed  £800  a  year  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  which  pension  our  King  doubled,  and  caus^ 
to  be  punctually  paid  as  long  as  she  lived. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1805,  the  royal  family  tras 
deprived  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  died  in  Hb 
sixty-second  year.  He  spent  many  years  at  Rome,  f6r 
the  bene6t  of  his  health ;  and  there  his  son,  the  present 
duke,  was  bom,  January  the  15th,  1776.  While  in  that 
capital,  his  Royal  Highness  received  many  marks  of 
respect  from  Pope  Clement  XIV.  and  his  successor. 
It  was  an  invariable  custom,  from  time  immemorial,  for 
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all  carriages,  om  meeting  tkat  of  the  sovereign  pontiff;  to 
deviate  on  one  side,  or  if  the  place  was  very  narrow,  to- 
back  oot,  and  so  make  a  clear  passage.     It  happened 
once,  that  the  pope  and  the  duke  entered  a  very  narrow 
stai^    in  opposite   directions,  at  the  same  fim^,    and 
in  contact  at  a  part  where  there  was  tio  taming, 
immediately  gave  orders  that  his  own  carriage 
Bkoofd  recede,  to  let  the  English  prineb  advance;  which 
wai  done,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Roman  people. 
Otker  acts  of  civility,  still  more  distinguished,   were 
shewn  to  the  Dake  of  Gloncester  and  his  brother,  the 
Dake  of  Cumberland ;  in  return  fpr  which.  His  Majesty 
wrote  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Pins  VI.  with  his  own'btod. 
The  remains  of  the  Dnke  of  Gloucester  were  deposited 
m  die  royal  vault  at  Windsor :   where  also,  diose  of  his 
fdict  were  laid,  on  her  death,  August  22nd,  1807,  in  the 
stity-ninth  year  of  her  age.     Her  father  was  Sir  Edward 
Walpole,  and  her  mother's  name  was  Clements.    She  and 
W  sister  were  milliners,  at  Bath.     Sir  Edward  lived  at 
Fvogmore,  in  a  large  house,  which  was  afterwards  pulled 
<iowii  and  laid  into  the  late  queen's  garden ;  but  a  small 
<n«  was  erected  near  the  spot,  and  now  belongs  to  the 
^eess  Augusta.     By  his  lady,  Sir  Edwa^rd  had  Laura, 
■vried  to  Dr.  Frederick  Keppel,  Bishop  of   Exeter; 
asother  daughter,  married  to  Lord  Dysart ;  a  son,  named 
Hoiatio,  who  died  unmarried ;  and  Maria,  first  married 
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to  Iiord  Waldegrave,  and  next,  in  1766,  to  the  Dnke  <tf 
GloQoester. 

HU  Migesty  had  for  some  years  soffered  a  partial  decay 
of  sight,  which  at  length  ended  in  total  obscuration ;  yet 
under .  that  severe  privation,  he  preserved  his  usual  flow 
of  spirits,  took  his  regular  walks,  and  favorite  rides,  and 
transacted  business  with  his  wonted  punctuality  and 
intelligence.  At  length,  however,  the  protracted  illness 
of  his  youngest  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  operated 
so  acutely  upon  his  parental  sensibility,  that  it  was 
observed  every  time  he  visited  her,  which  was  sometiflMs 
twice  a  day,  his  mind  appeared  to  be  deeply  affected* 

At  length,  about  the  beginning  of  October,  1810,  His 
Majesty  received  from  the  physicians,  the  afflicting  report, 
that  the  princess  might  be  no  more  in  an  hour,  or  that  uhfi 
might  languish  for  some  days.  From  that  time  the  King's 
agitation  was  manifest.  He  passed  some  days,  absorbed 
in  grief,  and  others  again  with  some  degree  of  composure, 
according  to  the  varying  state  of  the  disorder. 

The  King  at  times  kept  the  physicians  with  him,  when 
they  made  their  report,  two  or  three  hours,  in  minnte 
inquiries.  He  was  accustomed  to  receive  a  report  every 
morning  at  seven,  and  afterwards  every  two  hours  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  At  three  o'clock  he  regularly  went  in 
his  carriage  to  the  lodge  to  visit  her,  and  the  effect  of 
these  visits  was  visible  in  his  tears ;   but  bis  conversation 
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vas  always  such  as  tended  to  console  and  edify  tlie  tender 
object  of  his  solicitude.  While  bending  over  her  couch, 
ott  Wednesday,  the  24th  of  October,  the  princess  took 
his  hand,  and  placing  a  ring  inlaid  with  her  own  hair,  on 
his  finger,  said, ''  Remember  me!"  This  was  too  much  for 
his  nature  to  bear.  He  immediately  left  the  house,  and 
entered  it  no  more.  The  next  morning,  the  medical 
iMendants  thought  it  their  dtity  to  acquaint  ministers  with 
the  alteration  that  had  taken  place  in  the  King's  speech 
and. deportment.  On  Friday,  the  symptoms  of  mental 
d<9nuigement  became  more  obvious ;  and  on  Saturday,  a 
council  was  held,  when  orders  were  given  that  none  but 
the  medical  attendants  should  have  access  to  the  royal 
.apartments. 

Meanwhile,  the  princess  lingered  on,  in  total  ignorance 
of  her  beloved  parent's  condition,  till  the  2nd  of  November, 
whmi  she  departed,  without  the  least  struggle  or  convul- 
sion. The  funeral  took  place  by  torch-light,  on  the  13tli, 
and  all  the  shops  at  Windsor  were  closed  during  the  day. 
With  this  awful  and  affecting  event,  the  history  of 
Gre(Mrge  the  Third  may  properly  be  said  to  terminate,  for 
(hough  his  mortal  existence  continued  till  the  29th  of 
January,  1820,  the  interval  to  him  was  a  blank,  and  the 
Castle  of  Windsor  no  better  than  a  tomb. 

But,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  elegant  moralist, 
'* though  involved  in  darkness,  both  bodily  and  mental, 
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for  so  maViy  years,  he  was  still  regarded  with  a  sentim^'t 
componnded  of  sorrow,  respect,  and  tenderness.  Hb 
was,  indeed,  consigned  to  seclusion,  bnt  mi,  to  oblivibil. 
The  distinctions  of  party,  witb  respect  to  biin,  were  lost 
hi  one  cotomon  feeling;  and  the  afflicted  monavch  wte 
erer  cheVished  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtaous  of  evefy 
denomination,  whetlier  teligious  or  political. 

^'Even  in  the  aberrations  of  reason,  he  was  not 
forsaken.  The  hand  which  inflicted  the  blow,  mercifnHy 
mitigated  the  pain.  His  wounded  mind  was  soothed  by 
visionary  anticipations  of  heavenly  happiness.  Might 
not  these  fanciful  consolations  indicate  something  of  'tbt 
habit  of  a  tnind  accustomed  in  its  brightest  hours  to  fie 
indulgence  of  pious  thoughts?  And  may  we  not  in 
general  venture  to  observe,  in  vindication  of  the  severest 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty,  that,  even  during  the 
distressful  season  of  alienation  of  mind,  the  hours  which 
are  paolsed  without  sorrow,  and  without  sin,  are  not,  to  the 
sufferer,  among  the  most  unhappy  hours? 

**  Notwithstanding  the  calamities  with  which  it  has 
pleased  Grod  to  afflict  the  world;  calamities  in  whidi 
England  has  had  its  share;  yet  the  reign  of  the  Third 
George,,  may  be  called  a  brilliant  and  glorious  period. 
Independently  of  the  splendor  of  our  geographical 
discoveries,  our  Eastern  acquisitions,  and  other  memorable 
political  events,  we  may  challange  any  era  in  the  history 
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of  tiie  world,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  the  twentiedi 

fMurt  of  the  noble  institutions  which  have  characterised 

nod  consecrated  this  anspicioiis  reign :  of  these  some  have 

miccessfiiUy  promoted  every  elegant  art,  and  others  every 

nsefal   science.       Painting,  Stataary,   and  Engraving, 

have  been  brought  into  fresh  existence  under  the  royal 

patrom^.    He  application  of  chemistry  and  medianics 

to  ifae  purposes  of  common  life,  has  been  attended  with 

unexaiDpled  success.      Signals  at  sea  have  been  redneed 

to  a  science;   the  telegraph  has  been  invented;  military 

taotiea   are  said    to  have  been  carried  to  the  utmost 

peifiection.'    Amotig  the  gentle  arts  of  peace,  the  study 

of  agriculture,  which  the  King  loved   and  cnltivated, 

htt  become  one   among  the  favorite  pursuits  of   our 

honorable  men.      The  time  will  fail  to  recount  the  nume^ 

rous  domestic  societies  of  every  conceivable  description, 

established  for  promoting  the  moral  and  temporal  good  of 

our  country ;   persons  of  high  rank,  even  of  the  highest^ 

men  of  all  parties  and  professions,  periodically  assemble 

to  contrive  the  best  means  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 

'eckim  the  vicious ;  to  relieve  every  want  which  man  can 

M,  or  man  can  mitigate ;  to  heal  the  disturbed  in  mind, 

^  the  diseased  in  body ;  nay,  to  resuscitate  the  apparently 

'^ :  prisons  have  been  converted  into  places  of  moral 

uiprovement,  and   the  number  of     churches   has   been 

'S^idly    multiplying.       But    the  peculiar    glory   which 
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distinguishes  the  period  we  are  commemorating,  is,  that 
of  our  having  wiped  out  the  foulest  blot  that  ever  stained, 
not  only  the  character  of  the  Christian  Britain,  but  of 
human  nature  itself,  by  the  abolition  of  the  opprobrious 
traffic  in  the  human  species. 

"If  we  advert  to  other  remarkable  circumstances  which 
distinguish  this  reign;  while  new  worlds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  heavens,  one  of  which  bears  the  honored 
name  of  the  sovereign  under  whose  dominion  it  became 
known,  on  the  earth,  Christianity  has  been  successfully 
carried  to  its  utmost  boundaries.  In  this  reign  also,  it 
has.  been  our  preeminent  glory  to  have  fought  single- 
handed  against  the  combined  world;  yet,  not  by  ourotfB 
strength,  but  by  the  arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  England 
has  been  victorious.*' 
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GEORGE   IV; 


The  circumstances  under  which  George  IIL 
ascended  the  throne  of  these  kingdoms  were  so 
pteculiarly  auspicious,  that  a  few  lines  may  well 
be  dedicated  to  the  short  interval  preceding  the 
birth  of  George  IV. 

The  young  Monarch,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  his  grandfather,  found  his  kingdom 
engaged,  it  is  true,  in  an  arduous  foreign  warj^ 
tbemost  extensive  which  Great  Britain  had  ever 
carri^  on;  but  happily  governed  by  a  firm,  and. 
highly  popular  administration,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  a  man  whose  splendid  talents  and 
commanding  eloquence,  with  the  uniform  success 
of  his  vigoiious  measures,  had  silenced  party 
^irit  and  parliamentary  opposition,  and  given 
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him  an  undisputed  ascendancy  even  over  his 
colleagues,  among  whom  were  men  of  very 
great  ability.  At  home,  the  kingdom  enjoyed 
perfect  tranquillity,  to  which  no  interruption 
was  now  to  be  apprehended  from  the  partisans 
of  the  exiled  fiunily  of  the  Stuarts,  who  were 
few  in  number,  isolated  and  discouraged, 
without  friends,  and  without  any  hold  on  the 
sjrmpathy  of  the  people.  Commerce  and  manu- 
&ctnTe&  were  in  the  most  flourishing  conditiim^ 
affording  ample  means  for  providing  for  the  ua- 
paralleled  expenseii  6f  a  war,  which,  having  beeA 
latterly  attended  with  brilliant  successes,  was 
extremely  popular.  The  young  Monarch  him- 
self, being  the  first  Sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  bom  in  England,  commenced  his  reigii 
with  the  strongest  prepossessions  in  his  &voP, 
which  were  in  fact  justified  by  his  amiable  and 
dignified  manner,-  his  unblemished  morals,  and 
his  personal  accomplishments.  Some  persons 
there  undoubtedly  were  of  tempers  less  sanguine, 
and  minds  more  deeply  reflecting,  who  did  not 
fully  participate  in  the  flattering  anticipations  of 
the  immense  majority  of  their  countiy men;  but 


no  eye  could  then  perceive  in  the  distant 
hinrizon 

^*  The  cloudy  speck,  in  which  eompfeased, 
The  mighty  tempest  brooding  dwelk :" 

no  human  foresight  could  then  presage  the  scenes 
of  popular  discontent,  of  civil  war,  terminating 
with  the  disruption  of  the  fitirest  portion  of  our 
empire;  the  revolutionary  dangers,  the  noble 
eflSnts  <tf  patriotic  energy,  the  terrific  struggle  of 
religion,  justice,  and  order,  with  licentiousness, 
tyranny,  and  unbridled  ambition;  the  reverses 
and  the  triumphs,  the  national  glories  and  the 
tfpaUing  domestic  visitation,  the  records  of  which 
are  inscribed  in  imperishable  characters,  in  the 
history  of  his  varied  and  long-protracted  reign. 

The  first  measures  of  the  new  Sovereign  con- 
famed  the  hopes  that  were  conceived  of  him. 
His  first  speech  in  Parliament,  his  replies  to  the 
various  loyal  addresses  presented  to  him,  his 
acceptance  of  a  stated  annual  sum  for  the  civil 
list^  instead  of  the  hereditary  and  other  revenues, 
lu8  recommendation  that  the  judges  should  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  the  singular 
wisdom  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  in  the 
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choice  of  a  person  qualified  to  be  a 
himself,  and  Queen  of  these  kingdoms,  gave  uni- 
versal satisfaction,  and  made  his  subjects  hail 
with  unmixed  delight  the  auspicious  day  which 
gave  to  their  beloved  Sovereign  an  heir  to  his 
throne. 

It  was  on  the  12th  of  August,  1762,  betwe< 
seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Her 
Majesty  was  safely  delivered  by  Mrs.  Draper  of 
a  prince  at  St.  James's  palace.  The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire  and 
Rutland,  Lords  Hardwicke,  Huntingdon,  Talbot, 
Halifax,  Bute  and  Masham,  and  all  the  ladies 
of  the  bedchamber,  and  maids  of  honor,  were 
in  attendance.  Dr.  Hunter  was  also  ready  in 
waiting,  in  case  his  professional  assistance  should 
be  required.  The  messenger  who  communicated 
the  joyful  news  to  His  Majesty  received  a  preseid^ 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  ■'*■' 

While  the  park  guns  were  still  firing  to  an- 
nounce this  event,  a  long  train  of  twenty  wag- 
gons, guarded  by  a  body  of  Marines,  came  down 
St.  James's-street.  These  waggons  contained  the 
treasure  taken  in  the  Hermione,  a  Spanish  frigate, 
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one  of  the  richest  prizes  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  navy,  the  share  of  each  private  man 
amounting  to  £900.  His  Majesty  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  nobility  stood  at  the  windows  over 
the  palace  gate,  to  see  the*  procession,  which  it 
may  well  be  supposed  was  saluted  with  acda* 
mations.of  joy  by  the  people,  who  were  assem-i 
bled  in  crowds,  and  who,  with  a  feeling  not 
whoUy  confined  to  the  uneducated  classes,  and 
which  we  would  not  willingly  call  by  so  harsh  a 
name  as  superstition,  were  inclined  to  view  the 
coincidence  of  two  such  pleasing  events,  as  an 
omen  of  the  future  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
the  infimt  prince. 

Another  coincidence,  of  which  much  notice 
was  taken,  was  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  happened  exactly  forty-eight  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  style,  after  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick  to  the  throne  of  these  king- 
doms ;  George  the  First  having  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  1st  of  August,  1714.  This  circum^ 
stance  was  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  address 
of  the  City  of  London  to  His  Majesty  on  this 
occasion,  in  the  following  terms : — 


.  ''  So  important  an  event,  and  upon  a  day  ever 
aaicred  to  liberty,  and  these  kingdoms,  fiUs  nil 
with  the  most  grateful  sentimenu  of  the  Pivine 
goodness,  which  has  thus  early  crowned  Youf 
Majesty's  domestic  happiness,  and  opmied  to 
your  people  the  agreeable  prospect  of  perma- 
nence  and  stability  to  the  blessings  they  .derive 
from  the  wisdom  and  steadiness  of  Your  Hi^esty^s 
victorious  reign." 

On  the  1 7th  of  August,  the  Ring  was  pleaaed 
to  order  letters  patent  to  pass  under  the  great  seal 
of  Great  Britain,  for  creating  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Great  Britain  (Electoral  Prince  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburg,  Duke  pf  Cornwall. and 
Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew, 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland) 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Earl  of  Chester. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  the  ceremony  oi 
baptising  the  young  prince  was  performed  in  the 
great  council  chamber  of  the  palace,  l^  his 
grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz   (who   was   represented  by  the   Duke 


of  DevaDshire^  the  Lord  Ghamberlain  of  His 
Majesty's  household),  being  godfitthers,  and  her 
Royal  Highness .  the  Pxincess  Dowager  of  Wales 
godmother  to  the  jroyal  infant,  who  was  named 
CbcoROE  Augustus  Fr^pbrick. 

That  highly  revered  prdate.  Dr.  Thomas 
Sedur;  hbd  been  raised  to  the  Primacy  of  Eng- 
land about  four  years  before  this  time,  and  was 
now  verging  to  the  nge  of  70.  He  of  cpursf 
assistied  in  the  funeral  ceremonies  on  the  death 
oi  George  II.  as  well  as  in  the  proclamation  of 
CJeorge  III.  and  in  the  subsequent  oeremonials 
of  tiie  marriage  and  coronation,  which  in  conse** 
quence  of  his  office  he  had  the  honor  to  solemnize. 
He  had  before,  when  reciter  of  St.  James's,  l>ap- 
tized  the  new  King,  who  was  bom  in  that  parish, 
and  he  was  afterwards  called  on  to  perform  the 
same  office  for  four  of  His  Majesty's  children, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Clarence,  and  the  Princess  Royal}  a  very  re- 
markable concurrence  of  such  incidents  in  the 
life  of  one  man. 

The  first  creation  of  the  title  of  ''  f^rince  of 
Wales,"  in  the  royal  family  of  England,  occurred 


in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  This  sovereign,  to 
conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Welsh,  whom  he 
bad  subdued,  removed  his  queen,  Eleanor,  to 
Caernarvon  Castle,  in  North  Wales ;  in  which 
place,  on  the  25th  April,  1284,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  son.  On  this  the  sagacious  Edward  sum- 
moned the  Welsh  barons,  and  demanded  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  subject  themselves  to  a  na- 
tive prince.  Happily  they  consented ;  and  hav- 
ing sworn  to  yield  him  obedience,  he  nominated 
the  royal  infant,  in  a  subsequent  charter, 
"  Edward  Prince  of  Wales;"  since  which  auspi- 
cious event,  the  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  King  of  England  has  retained  that  title. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princes  who  have 
borne  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

1.  Edward  of  Caernarvon,  son  of  Edward  I 
afterwards  King  Edward  II. 

2.  Edward  of  Windsor,  son  of  Edward  : 
afterwards  Edward  III. 

3.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  son  of  Edn 
III.,  who  died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

4.  Richard  of  Bourdeaux,  son  of  the  Bin 
Prince,  afterwards  Richard  II. 
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'   5.  Henry  of  Monmouth,  son  of  Henry  IV., 
afterwards  Henry  V. 

f-  6.  Henry  of  Windsor,  son  of  Henry  V.,  after- 
wards Henry  VL 

7.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  murdered  by 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
'  8;  Edward,   son  of  Edward  IV.,   afterwards 
Edward  V.,  murdered  by  order  of  his  uncle, 
Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

9.  Edward,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Richard  III.),  who  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
fether. 

'  '  10.  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry  VII.,  who  also 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 

11.  Henry,  second  son  of  Henry  VII.,  after- 
wards Henry  VIII. 

12.  Edward,  son  of  Henry  VIII.,  afterwards 
Edward  VI. 

13.  Henry,  eldest  son  of  James  L,  who  died 
during  the  life  of  his  father. 

14.  Charles,  second  son  of  James  I.,  afterwards 
Charles  I. 

15.  Charles,  son  of  Charles  I.,  afterwards 
Charles  II. 
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16.  James,    (pretended   son   of  James   II.,) 
acknowledged  in  1688»  but  subsequently  abjured* 
•  17.  George,   son  of   George   I.,    afterwards 
George  IL 

18.  Frederic  Lewis,  son' of  Geolge  II.,  who 
died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 
;  I  J:9a  George  William  Frederic,  son  of  Frederic 
Lewis,  afterwards  George  III. 

20.  George  Augustus  Frederic,  scm  of  George 
UL,  afterwards  George  IV. 

When  his  Royal  Highness  was  just  one  year 
old,  their  Majesties'  second  son,  the  late  Duke 
of  York,  was  born,  August  16,  1763.  Being  so 
nearly  of  an  age,  they  were  able  to  begin  their 
studies  almost  together,  when  the  time  arvired 
for  appointing  a  tutor  to  direct  their  education; 
•this  circumstance  was  undoubtedly  favorable  to 
the  excitement  of  a  noble  emulation  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  cemented  the  bonds  of  the 
friendship  which  always  subsbted  between  them. 

The  royal  nursery  was  placed  under  the  super- 
intendency  of  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  vddow 
of  the  honorable  William  Finch,  one  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  women  of  the 
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agfi^*  who  had  the  singnldr  felicity  of  seeing  all 
tbebranchesof  the  royal  stock,  with  the  excep- 
tioft.of  two  injants,  reared  to  maturity. 

The  1st  of  March,,  being  8U  David's  day,  1765, 
Heibert  Thomas,  Esq.,  treasurer,  and  the  rest  of 
the  stewards  of  the  Society  of  Ancient  Britons, 
erected  for  the  support  of  the  Welsh  charity 
schools,  on  Clerkehwell-green,  Middlesex,  went 
in  piAoession  to  St.  Jsunes's,  where  they  were 
admitted  to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  kiss  his 
hand,  and  then  presented  his  Royal  Highness 
with-  the  following  address :— 

''May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness, — ^The 
members  of  the  society  who  have  now  the  honor 
to  approach  the  presence  of  your  Royal  Highness, 
do  it  with  hearts  full  of  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of 
your  August  parents,  the  persoa  of  your  Royal 
H^hness,  and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

<«  United  as  they  are,  in  their  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and  charity,  they  hope  foir  the  protection, 
and  implpre  the  patronage  of  your  Royal  High- 


*  She  was  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Pomfret,  and  mother  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Winchelaea. 
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ness,  for  an  institution  that  educates,  clothes,  and 
supports  many  poor  destitute  natires  of  that 
principality  from  which  your  Royal  Highnew 
derives  your  most  distinguished  title. 

**  Your  royal  parents  remember  no  period,  of. 
their  lives  too  early  for  doing  good ;  and  when  m 
few  years  shall  call  forth  your  virtues  into  action, 
your  Royal  Highness  may  perhaps  with  satisfiEu;-' 
tion  reflect  upon  your  faithful  Ancient  Britojns, 
thus  laying  themselves  at  your  feet." 

To  which  address  his  Royal  Highness  made  the 
following  answer,  with  the  greatest  propriety, 
attended  with  a  suitable  action : — 

''Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  this  mark  of 
your  duty  to  the  king,  and  wish  prosperity  to 
this  charity." 

His  Royal  Highness  was  then  most  graciously 
pleased  to  present  the  treasurer  with  a  hundred 
guineas  for  the  use  of  the  charity. 

On  the  26th  December  of  the  same  year,  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his 
Serene  Highness  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Bruns-^ 
wick,  and  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  were  invested  by  His  Majesty  with 
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the  mont  noble  order  of  the  Garter.  At  the  agt 
of  nine;  an  establishment  was  formed  for  him  and 
his  bfother  at  Buckingham  House.  The  first 
governor  of  the  princes  was  the  Earl  of  Holdemess, 
under  whom  was  Monsieur  de  Salzas^  a  Swiss 
gentleman.  This  was  a  most  important  trusty  as 
the  welfitre  of  millions  might  be  said  to  depend  in 
a  great  measure  on  the  first  ideas  instilled  into 
the  mind  of  the  pupils.  On  this  subject^  a  beauti- 
Ail  passage  in  the  Spectator  may  be  quoted  as 
peculiarly  apposite: — 

''  I  consider/'  says  the  fistmous  Addison^  *'  a 
human  soul  without  education,  like  marble  in  a 
quarryt  which  shews  none  of  its  inherent  beauties 
until  the  skill  of  the  polisher  fetches  out  the 
colours^  makes  the  surface  shine,  and  discovers 
every  ornamental  cloud,  spot,  and  vein,  that  runs 
throagh  the  body  of  it. — Education,  after  the 
same  manner,  when  it  works  upon  a  noble  mmd, 
draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue  and  per- 
fection, which  without  such  helps  are  never  able 
to  make  their  appearance." 

''  If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the 
allusion  so  soon  upon  him,  I  shall  make  use  of 
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the  same  instance  to  illustrate  theibrce  of  educa- 
tion»  which  Aristotle  has  brought  to  expliedii  his 
doctrine  of  substantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble ;  and 
that  the  art  of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the 
superfluous  matter,  and  removes  the  rubbish; 
The  figure  is  iti  the  stone,  and  the  sculptor  only 
finds  it.  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble, 
education  is  to  a  human  soul.  The  philosopher^ 
the  saint,  the  hero,  the  wise,  the  good,  or  the 
great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  conceded  id  a 
plebeian,  which  a  proper  education  might  h&ve 
disinterred,  and  have  brought  to  light.  Thus  we 
see  the  block  of  marble  sometimes  only  begun  td 
be  chipped,  sometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but  jufst 
sketched  into  a  human  figure ;  sometimes  we  see 
the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs  and 
features ;  sometimes  we  find  the  figure  Wrought 
up  to  great  elegancy ;  but  seldom  meet  with  suiy 
to  which  the  hand  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Praxiteles 
could  not  give  several  nice  touches  and  finishes/' 
M.  de  Salzas  was  of  noble  origin,  but  re- 
duced in  circumstances ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  the  profession 
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of  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  considerable  burgo>» 
master  in  Holland.  At  the  Hague  he  became 
imowii  to  Lord  Hddemess^  who  was  then  am<^ 
bassador  at  that  courtr  His  lordship  was  so 
pleafed  with  hi»  manners  and  hb  talents,  diat^he 
offinned to makeihim his privatesecretary,  Sal?sas 
gladly  accepted  the  <  situation,  in  which  he  igaiFd 
complete  satif&Qtion:  to  the  ^  ear},  who,  on  his 
retpra  to  England,  introduced  him  to  the  King  hi 
terms  of  warm  commendation.  M .  de  Salzas,  on 
his  appointment  as  sub-preceptor,  was  required 
to  sleep  in  the  apartment  of  the  two  princes,  and 
to  be  constantly  with  them,  even  in  their  hours 
d  amusement.  In  discharging  the  duties  o(  his 
office,  he  conduqted  himself  with  a  propriety  that 
gained  alike  the  affections  of  his  pupils  and  the 
confidence  of  the  sovereign.  At  length,  however , 
Lordi  Hold$mess>  upoa  some  umbrage  which  has 
never  been  clearly  explained,  relinquished  the 
chai^i  and  at  the  same  time  M.  de  Salzas  gave 
up  lus  place  also.  The  retirement  pf  the  earl 
was  not  of  much  consequence;  but  that  of  his 
frmid  both  surprised  and  hurt  the  King;  who 
intreated  him^  in  vain,  to  continue.  -  Salzas,  how- 
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ever,  could  not  be  induced  by  the  most  flatteritig 
allurements  to  remain  without  his  patron;  though 
he  ever  cherished  a  grateful  ifespect  for  His 
Majesty  and  the  whole  royal  family.  Of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  King,  a  proof 
appeared  many  years  after,  when  Dr.  Archibald 
Maclaine  returned  from  Holland.  B^ing  on  the 
terrace  at  Windsor,  His  Majesty  recognised  hiin^ 
and  among  other  things  said,  ''  Dr.  Maclaine,  yoo 
are  acquainted  with  a  very  valuable  fneoA  of 
mine.  Monsieur  de  Salzas;"  and  after  inquiring 
about  his  health  and  pursuits,  added,  ''I  ha^ 
written  him  many  letters  to  persuade  him  to 
return  to  me ;  but  he  always  declines  it.*'  The 
doctor  said,  he  was  rather  surprised  at  that,  as 
Monsieur  de  Salzas  always  spoke  of  His  Majesty 
in  the  highest  terms  of  respect  and  attachment. 
The  King  replied,  '^  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so; 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  he  retains 
the  same  affection  for  me,  that  I  shall  always  bear 
towards  him." 

The  first  classical  preceptors  of  the  two  princes 
were  Dr.  Markham,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  Dr. 
Cyril  Jackson,  afterwards  Dean  of  Christchurch. 
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It  cannot  be  denied,  that  though  no  objectioii 
whatever  could  be  made  to  the  personal  qhajriaater 
of  these  two  eminent  men,  or  any  doubts  dnter*- 
tained  of  their  qualifications  for.  the  iOij^rtabt 
charge  cpminitted  to  their  .care#  many  persow 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  propriety  of  the 
system  of  restraint  and  seclusion  that  was  ao 
strictly  aiUiefed  to  ill  the  eduloatiott  of  the  Pjdnce 
of  Wales.  Jt  was  feared.  thi|t  it  might  not  he 
snfiieienfly  liberal  for.  thi^^  future  sovereign  of  a 
free  country,  and  that  though  it  might  render 
him  a  goodacholar^  and  an:  accomplished  gentle^ 
man^  it.  waq  ill  calculated  fa  form,  a  prudent 
prince,,  or  a  great  monarch*  Whatever  objectioM 
may  lie  alleged  against  a  public  educatiein  in 
our  aniversities, ,  it  has  the  happy  .  effect  ofi  gra^ 
daaliy  familiarising  young  mento  an  intercourse 
with  the  world;  and  it  is  probable  that  if  any 
un&vorable  results  had  been  produced  by  placing 
the  Prince  of  Walraat  a  public  seminary, 
they  would  have  been  less  prejudicial  than 
those  of  the  plan  actually  adopted,  which  was  so 
austere  that  the  moment  of  the  Prince's  eman^ 
cipation  was  like  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  fromr 
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confinement.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
surprise,  if,  after  having  been  debarred  even  from 
the  innocent  pleasures  natural  to  youth,:  he 
should  have  plunged  into  aU  the  enjoyments,  of 
society,  with  an  avidity  corresponding  with  the 
restraint  under  which  he  had  previously  been 
held. 

Dr.  Markham,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Yock, 
had  risen  in  his  profession  solely  by .  his  own 
merit.  At  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  had  the  dis* 
tinguished  honor  to  be  chosen  first  roaster  of 
Westminster  School ;  and  during  fourteen  years 
he  discharged,  with  the  highest  reputation,  the 
laborious  duties  of  that  useful  and  honorable 
employment.  His  merits,  while  he  presided  over 
the  first  school  in  the  kingdom,  were  not  over- 
looked; and  in  1767,  his  public  services  were 
rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  Christchurch. 
This  lucrative  benefice  is  a  dignity  of  great  im« 
portance  and  responsibility,  involving  the  care 
both  of  a  college  and  a  cathedral.  The  college, 
distinguished  by  its  wealth,  by  the  magnificence 
of  its  buildings,  and  the  rank  and  number  of  its 
members,  towers  above  the  sister  institutions  d 
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Oxford ;  bind  it  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of 
tbote  "who  have  presided  over  it»  to  justify  its 
cfadma  to  superiority  by  the  solid  distinctions  df 
Mdhienoe  in  discipline^  in  leaming:^  and  whatever 
can  add  lustre  to  a  religious  and  literary  founda# 
tl<m.  'Under  the  vigilant  guardianship  of  Dr; 
Markham,  Christchurch  preserved  its  accustomed 
pMtetasions  to  superiority,  and  seldom  less  than 
frMH  twenty  to;  thirty  youths  of  the  first  families 
in  the*  kingdotn  were  entrusted  to  his  care.  Oil 
his  consecration  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester,  he 
tesigned  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  and;  in 
1771  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  two  elder 
princ^  "^ 

5tie  Prince  of  Wales  made  a  Very  quick  pro^ 
gress,  and  that  with  little  labor.  Virgil  attd 
Horace  soon  became  familiar  to  him,  while  Taci^ 
ttts^  notwithstanding  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of 
faia  style,  constituted  his  principal  delight.  In 
Oieek  his  proficiency  was  not  less  felicitous ;  of 
which  a  proof  Was  evinced  soon  after  the  resigna* 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemess.  That  nobleman 
was  pocceeded  by  Lord  Bruce,  who,  though  a 
gocid  scholar  for  one  of  his  rank,  had  not  th4 

c2 
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degree  of  classic  knowledge  necessary  to  qualify 
him  as  the  superintendent  of  the  prince's  studtes. 
It  is  tnie»  his  lordship's  department  wa9  not 
strictly  preceptorial*  but  it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  be  enabled  to  contribute  that  substantial 
aid  towards  the  cultivation  of  the  royal  mind, 
which  the  opportunity  of  constant  intercourae 
and  frequent  conversation  afforded*      The  ap* 
pointment  of  Lord  Bruce  to  the  post  pf  governor 
happened  at  that  period  when  the  Prince,  of 
Wales  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  age  of 
boyhood;  for  he  was  now  fourteen,  and  had  made 
considerable   progress  in  Greek.     Many  great 
scholars,  indeed,  had  entered  the  university  with 
a  much  more  slender  stock  of  elementary  learn- 
ing  than   that  which  stored  the   mind  of  the 
Prince '-  when   this   change   took   place    in   his 
tuition. 

About  this  time  the  literary  world  was  gra* 
tified  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wood's  post- 
humous  ''Essay  on  the  original  Genius  of 
Homer."  The  editor  of  this  elegant  performance 
was  the  learned  Jacob  Bryant,  who  presented 
the   first  copy  of   the   volume    to    the    King* 
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pn?k)us  to  itis  appearance  in  public.   The  Prmce 

of  Wales  wis  how  reading  the  Odyssey^  haying 

gone  throngh  the  Iliad  iei  short  time  before.  ^  To 

a  atudeni  of  his  ardent  temper,  therefore;  efiger 

lor  information,    and    enthusiastically .  fond   of 

Homer,  the  acquisition  of  such  a  book  as  the 

Bmy  could  not  feil  to  yield  great  pleasure  by 

its  descriptive  illtkstrations.      Homer,    with   a 

guide  like  Mr.  Wood,  who  had  traversed  the 

Troad,  and  other  regions  immortalised  by  the 

poet»  became  more  interesting  than  ever. .  The 

prince  rea;d  him  again  with  new  delight;,  .and 

oaDed  the  attention  of  his  governor  to  the.  asto- 

lushing  accuracy   of  the  Homeric    geography. 

Lord  Bruce  of  course  assented,  but  it  was  rather 

tram  courtesy  than  any  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

With  the  original  Greek  he  had  no  acquaintance ; 

and  all  that  he  could  gather  for  the  purpose  of 

holding  a  conversation  upon  Homer's  distinctive 

n^ts,  was  obtained  through  the  medium  of 

Pope's  paraphrastic  version.     On  one  occasion 

his  lordship  ventured  to  give  an  opinion,  and  to 

htzard  a  quotation ;  the  correctness  of  which  was 

called  in  question  by  the  prince,  who  also  pointed 
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out  some  gross  slips  in  pronunciation.  Upon 
appeal  to  competent  authority,  judgment  was 
giren  in  favor  of  the  prince.  This  affiir 
spread,  and  excited  the  laugh  so  much  against 
the  governor,  that  he  thought  it  best  to  lay  down 
an  office  which  he  ought  not  to  have  accepted. 
By  way  of  softening  matters,  he  was  created  Earl 
of  Aylesbury ;  and  afterwards  obtained  succes- 
sively the  appointments  of  lord  chamberlain  and 
treasurer  to  the  queen. 

Lord  Bruce  was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of 
Montagu,  who,  without  any  high  pretensions .  to 
literature,  possessed  all  the  other  substantial 
qualities  to  fit  him  for  the  situation. 

Soon  after  this  change.  Dr.  Robert  Drummondt 
Archbishop  of  York,  died;  upon  which  the  King, 
agreeably  to  a  former  promise,  immediately 
translated  the  Bishop  of  Chester  to  that  dignity. 
His  grace  of  course  then  quitted  the  charge  of 
tutor  to  the  princes;  and  at  the  same  time 
Dr.  Jackson  resigned  the  situation  of  sub-pre* 
ceptor.  An  idle  story  was  circulated,  as  if  these 
two  excellent  men  had  given  some  dissatisfaction, 
by  sufiering  improper  books  to  find  their  way 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Wales»  tending  to 
infuae  slavish  principles  into  his  mind.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  rumour ;  though  at 
an  earlier  period^  and  before  Dr.  Markham  or  his 
ftiend  had  any  employment  about  the  royal 
children,  a  frirolous  book  of  amusement  was 
dedicated  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  presented 
to  •  him  by  the  author  at  Buckingham  House. 
When  the  King  examined  it,  for  he  was  very 
careful  that  the  princes  should  read  nothing  but 
what  waa  strictly  moral,  he  dismissed  the  book, 
with  strong  terms  of  indignation  against  the 
auUior  who  had  taken  such  a  liberty. 

As  to  Dr.  Markham,  it  was  impossible  that  any 
man  could  stand  higher  in  the  royal  estimation 
than  he  did,  all  his  life. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  in  particular  cherished 
for  the  Tolerable  prelate  almost  a  filial  regard ; 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  Maclaine  used  with  pleasure 
to  relate  the  following  instances. 

Hie  doctor  happened  to  dine,  in  the  summer 
of  1797,  with  the  archbishop,  just  before  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  Earl  of 
Mansfield.    While  at  table,  a  letter  was  brought 
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to  the  archbishop  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  con* 
gratulating  him  on  the  approaching  union,  in 
terms  of  so  much  tendemess  and  affection,  that 
the  good  old  man  shed  tears  in  the  perusal. 

Upon  another  occasion,  the  prince  wrote  to 
the  archbishop  requesting  the  presentation  of  a 
Kving  tiien  vacant,  to  one  of  his  Royal  Higfaneta'a 
clerical  friends*  Tbie  archbishop,  in  reply,  ex^ 
pressed  great  concern  that  the  living  wait  already 
promised;  but  added  an  assurance  that  the 
Prince  might  command  the  next  piece  of  pre* 
ferment  that  should  Ml  of  equal,  or  superior 
value.  This  letter  the  prince  answered, '  by 
return  of  post,  requesting  the  archbishop  not  to 
make  himself  uneasy  at  not  being  able  to  grant 
what  he  had  asked ;  and  only  begged  him,'  very 
delicately,  to  keep  his  friend  in  remembrance  on 
a  future  occasion.  Accordingly,  when  the  next 
good  living  fell,  his  grace  immediately  presented 
the  clergyman  to  it;  and  the  prince,  with  the 
same  promptitude  and  politeness  as  before, 
acknowledged  the  favor  in  the  most  grateful 
and  affectionate  terms. 

With  respect  to  Dr.  Jackson,  he  suffered  no 
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dimiautioa  of  the  royal  favor  in  consequence  of 
his  ceasing  to  fill  an  office  about  the  prince's  perr 
SOD.  In  1783,  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Christ* 
churchy  and  was  subsequently  offered  the  bishop* 
ric  of  Oxford,  which  he  refused,  as  well  as  the 
Primacy  of  Ireland,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bestow  upon  him  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Newcombe. 

When  Pn  Jackson  was  appointed  Dean  of 
Christchurch,  he  entered  upon  his  office  with  a 
firm  determination  not  to  overlook  any  irregular 
conduct  in  the  students,  and  to  shew  the  strictest 
impartiality  in  the  infliction  of  his  censures.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  long  racation,  he 
issned  a  general  order  that  no  member  of  Christ- 
church  should  be  seen  at  the  Oxford  races,  and 
if  any  happened  to  be  at  Oxford  at  this  time, 
they  should  attend  the  prayers  at  nine  o'clock. 
When  these  prayers  commence,  all  the  college 
gates  are  locked,  and  no  under-graduate  is  suf- 
fered to  go  out  after  that  time.  Lord  Duncannon, 
then  a  member  of  Christchurch,  had  previously 
engaged  to  dance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Alarlborough  at  the  assembly  in  the  evening ; 
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and  rather  than  violate  his  engagement,  thought 
it  necessary  to  transgress  the  dean's  orders.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  dean,  on  the  following 
morning,  sent  his  compliments,  requesting  to 
speak  with  his  lordship;  upon  which  Lord 
Duncannon  perceived  that  his  fate  was  inevitable, 
and  he  accordingly  withdrew  his  signature  from 
the  books,  in  order  to  avoid  expulsion.  He  then 
waited  upon  the  dean,  who  intimated  to  his  lord- 
ship the  disagreeable  necessity  in  which  he  vras 
placed;  to  which  his  lordship,  with  much  can- 
dour, replied :  *'  Sir,  I  well  knew  your  determined 
resolution  in  case  of  a  general  order  being  trans- 
gressed, and  applaud  it  most  heartily ;  but  beg 
to  inform  you  that  I  have  saved  you  the  trouble 
of  expelling  me,  and  hope  therefore  that  we  shall 
continue  as  good  friends  as  before."  Thus  an 
affair,  equally  unpleasant  to  both  parties,  was 
concluded  without  any  acrimonious  feeling  on 
either  side. 

Dr.  Markham  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hurd, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Dr.  Jackson  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Amald,  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
The  appointment  of  Bishop  Hurd  is  said  to  have 
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beeo  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Mansfield.    Though  this  is  probable,  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  King  had  many  years  before 
expressed  his  admiration  of  the  doctor's  Historical 
Dialogues  in  a  remarkable  way,  saying  that  he 
thought  the  author  of  so  constitutional  a  work 
would  make  a  very  proper  tutor  for  the  prince. 
It  is  Tery  likely  that  this  observation  was  made 
to  Lord  Mansfield,  by  whom,  at  a  fitting  seascm, 
it  was  remembered  to  his  friend's  advantage. 
,   Bishop  Kurd's  merits  were  very  great,  and  few 
men  at  that  time  could  be  found  better  qualified 
to  continue  what  Dr.  Markham    had   so  well 
begun. 

The  education  of  a  prince,  especially  of  an 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne  of  a  great  empire  like 
that  of  Britain,  is  a  concern  of  peculiar  delicacy, 
and  a  trust  of  high  responsibility. 

How  well  it  was  discharged  in  the  present 
case,  needs  no  other  evidence  than  the  voice  of 
the  public;  the  approbation  of  all  parties;  and 
the  regard  which  the  King  had  for  Dr.  Hurd  as 
long  as  the  prelate  lived.    Of  that  regard  several 
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instances  might  here  be  mentioned.  When  Dn 
Thomas,  clerk  of  the  closet,  and  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  died  in  1781,  His  Majesty  des* 
patehed  a  special  messenger  to  the  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  who  had  bdt  just  gone  down  to'  his 
diocese,  desiring  him  to  return  to  town  im« 
mediaitely.  On  his  arrival,  the  King  gave  him 
Ihe  clerkship,  saying,  very  graciously,  that  in  diis 
|ie  only  did  himself  a  favor ;  but  that  in  the  next 
place  he  must  have  the  pleasure  of  doing  one  in 
isetum  by  nominating  the  bishop  to  the  see  of 
Worcester,  now  about  to  be  vacated  by  the 
translation  of  Bishop  North  to  Winchester. 

Two  years  after  this,  Dr.  Cornwallis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  died,  on  which  the  King, 

without  saying  a  word  to  his  ministers,  offered 
the  primacy  to  Bishop  Hurd.  The  modest  pre- 
late expressed  his  gratitude  with  much  feelingly 
but  begged  leave  to  decline  the  dignity.  '*  Many 
better  men  than  himself,"  he  said,  **  had  been 
content  to  die  Bishops  of  Worcester,  and  he  had 
no  other  wish  than  to  follow  their  example." 
Bishop  liowth,  to  whom  the  offer  was  next  made» 
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gave  a  similar  answer:  and  then,  on  his  recomj* 
mendation,  the  Bishop,  of  Bangor,  Dr.  John 
Moore,  was  elevated  to  the  vacant  chair. 

Another  proof  of  the  afiection  which  the  King 
ha4  for  Dr.  Hurd.  appeared .  in  one  of  the  finest 
compliments  ever  paid  by  a .  sovereign  to  a  sub** 
ject.  The  bishop's  private  seal  had  the.bearmg 
of  a  cross  with  the  letters  I.  N.R.I,  on  a  labels 
a  glory  aboye>  and  ,  these  words  beneath*^^ 
£K  III£TEA£.  His  Majesty,  whose,  observation 
nothing  could  escape,  was  struck  by  the  device^ 
and  instantly  resolved  to  make  .use  of  it  for  a 
purpose  he  was  then  coatemplating.  .  This  was 
the  founding  of  an  annual  prize,  consisting  of  ^ 
gold  medal,  for  the  best  theological  essay  by  a 
student  of  the  University  of  Qottingen.  On  the 
one  side  of  the  medal  wa$  the  profile  of  the  King; 
and  on  the  obverse,  an  exact  copy  of  Bishop 
Hurd's  seal.  When  the  medal,  was  executed^ 
His  Majesty  took  an  opportunity  of  presenting 
one  of  the  first  impressions  .  to  the  bishop,  with 
his  own  band,  at  Buckingham.  House.  The 
royal  gift  was  valued  as  it  should  be,  by  being 
left  to  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  in  perpetuity. 
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tt  is  a  trait  highly  honorable  to  the  CeeliDgs  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  ever  continued  to 
hold    his   preceptors   in  high  respect.      For  a 
proof  of  this  we  have  only  to  mention  the  two 
following  short  anecdotes,   which  reflect  equal 
credit   on    his   sensibility  as  a   man,    and    on 
his   condescension  as   a   prince^     On   a   aum* 
mer   excursion    through   some  of  the  western 
counties    of    England,    the    Prince    happened 
to   be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace   of 
the   Bishop    of  Worcester,  and  inquiring   after 
the  health  of  its  venerable  inhabitant,  he  wils 
informed  that  his  lordship  was  so  infirm,  that  he 
rarely  stirred  out  of  his  episcopal  residence,  but 
that  in  other  respects   his    faculties    remained 
unimpaired,  and  he  possessed  as  good  a  share  of 
health  and  spirits  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  per*^ 
sons  at  his  advanced  period  of  life.     On  receiving 
this  information,  his  Royal  Highness  despatched 
one  of  his  attendants  to  the  palace  of  his  vene* 
rable  and  amiable  preceptor,  to  ask  his  permission 
to  wait  upon  him,  as  he  understood  that  the  state 
of  hb  health  did  not  permit  him  to  come  abroad; 
The  good  bishop,  as  may  readily  be  conceived. 
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was  charmed  with  the  condescension  of  his  illus^ 
trions  pupil,  and  in  suitable  terms  expressed  his 
grateful  sense  of  the  honor  which  his  Royal  High* 
ness  designed  to  shew  him«  An  interview  suc- 
ceeded, highly  interesting  to  those  who  witnessed 
it;  and  the  prince  left  the  venerable,  prelate  pen&> 
tiated  with  the  kindness,  affability^  and  flattering 
lemembrance  of  his  royal  pupil. 

The  other  anecdote  to  which  we  refer  is  oft 
more  recent  date,  and  reflects  perhaps  still  more 
honor  on  his  Royal  Highness's  character.  The 
prince,  it  is  well  known,  for  a  number  of  years 
was  in  the  habit  of  collecting  portraits  of  all  the 
eminent  personages  who  had  at  any  time  been 
hmiored  with  his  friendship.  These  portraits  are 
executed  by  the  first  artists,  and  form  by  far  the 
finest  collection  of  modem  portraits  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  kingdom.  Among  the  other  por- 
traits of  his  distinguished  friends,  the  Prince  of 
Walies  possesses  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  York,  which  some  few  years  ago 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  was 
then  generally  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  por* 
tnits  produced  by  the  British  school.    It  was 
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painted  by  Hoppner,  in  his  best  style^  and  pos- 
sesses so  muck  of  the  manner  and  feeling  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  that  it  might  be  mistaken  for.^ 
work  of  that  great  master.  It  formerly  occupied 
a  conspicuous  situation  in  the  crimson  drawings 
room  in  Carlton  House,  in  which  splendid  apart** 
jment  there  were  also  a  portrait  of  Lord  Erskine, 
by  Reynolds,  and  one  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Feb.  ^ 
1772,  her  Royal  Highness,  Augusta,  Princess 
Dowager  of  IV^ales,  expired,  in  the  fifty-third  yeafr 
of  her  age.  She  was  a  princess  possessed'  of 
many  virtues,  and  had  been  greatly  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  the  English  nation.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  that  remarkable  bill,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  passed  into  a  l^w.  The  im* 
mediate  motive  to  the  introduction  of  this  bill  was 
the  recent  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
second  brother  to  the  King,  with  Mrs.  Hbrton, 
relict  of  Colonel  Horton,  and  daughter  of  Lord 
Imham.  It  had  long  been  believed  that  tha 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  privately  married  to  the 
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litige  Hie  d«ike  now  bpeniy  avowed.  By  tills  tti 
Mtfdageti  eonttaeled  by  fflembets  of  Hie  royal 
Me  itodored  tiuU  tuid  "void,  niiless  Bki 
liil|eMjy^rappteb«tt!onb^  cfbtaiii^;  btti 

if  the  parties  have  attained  the  age  of  twetity^fiViS 
ymsfBi  «LHd  giMi  lioCioe  to  the  Privy  ComeSi  of 
UmIt  iMMrtled  sttanlage^  oMh  fflSHrrii^e  mitstll  be 
held  good  in  law,  unless  Parliament  ^biSl,  withiti 
flheepftee  of  itwielve  monlhs,  deelai<6  Its  diseppro- 
btttiw^theiMune.  1%Ss  bfll  exeited  grMtdhi- 
Mtisfbeiion^  ^and  two  very  spirited  pretestb 
l^poBSt  ft  were  signed  by  eigtiteeii  |>ea8.  ^ 

4hk  Ae  900k  ef  November,  If'SO,  an  affee^ 
wome  tocfk  place^  fn  fbe  ^»epara«bii  of  the  tw^ 
fViBMB,  %y4lie  depaxtiive^of  the  younger  ^ffte 
^opntisetft.  IBhehr  IMIafeslies^  «id  aM  the  braneheb 
af  #ieTOyalfirifilly,  wept;  end  the  Prince  ofWales 
mnB  ira  meted,  thart  he  steed  in  a  state  of  entire 
iaitmiMity,  ^uaiible  to  ispeak,  or  to  express  the 
OOBCCTU  by  wMeh  be  was  agitated. 

%t  happMfed,  tmfortnnetdy,  that  the  prince 
KBiarkably  attaehed  to  his  unele,  the 
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natured  but  feebl^pH 


I 
I 


Duke  of  Cumberland,  a  good-natured  I 
minded  man,  whose  whole  life  was  a  course  of 
weakness  and  dissipation.  The  duke  took  great 
delight  in  his  nephew,  and  without  any  bad  inten- 
tion led  him  into  parties  of  a  very  questionable 
character. 

An  instance  of  this  occurred  within  a  few  weeks 
after  tbe  prince  was  announced  as  having  attained 
his  majority. 

Lord  Cbesterheld  invited  his  Royal  Highness 
and  the  duke  to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  on 
Blackheath.  Several  persons  were  there,  of 
course ;  but  being  all  of  them  bon  vivants,  tbe 
bottle  circulated  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  scenes 
of  rather  a  tragi-comic  character.  Among  other 
frolics,  one  of  the  company,  at  breaking  up,  let 
loose  a  furious  mastiff,  which  was  generally  kept 
chained  for  fear  of  mischief.  The  dog,  on  gaining 
bis  liberty,  attacked  one  of  the  footmen,  and  tore 
bis  right  arm  in  a  dreadful  manner;  then  the  ani- 
mal sprang  at  a  fine  horse,  which  was  very  nearly 
strangled;  and  now  such  an  uproar  arose  as  threw 
the  whole  place  into  confusion.    The  gentlemen 
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bebg  heightehed  by  wine,  drew  up  in  a  circle 
and'commenced  war  upon  the  dog;  buftTowset 
kc^t  them  at  defiance,  and  made  not  a  few  oC 
them  Yepent  their  temerity.  At  the  close  of  the 
fray^  the  noble.ho8t  slipped  ddwn  a  flight  of  stepi^ 
and  nearly  fractured  his  skull.  The  contest 
then  telminated,  the  yoimg  prince  jumped  into 
his  phttton,  and  falling  fast  asleep,  left  the  reibs. 
to  his  uncle,  who,  as  good  luck  would  have  it^ 
brought  him  safe  to  town* 
'  His  Majesty  was  much  concerned  when  he  heard 
of  thk  firolic ;  for,  as  he  was  strictly  temperate 
midvq^ar  in  his  own  habits,  he  could  not  endure 
the  least  deviation  from  sobriety  and  decorum  in 
any  of  his  family.  But  though  he  reproved  hii 
brother  for  the  indiscretion  he  had  con^mitted, 
the  remonstrance  was  thrown  away  upon  the 
duke,  who  forgot  his  promises  as  soon  as  he  hsd 
madeithem. 

^  The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
been  strangely  neglected;  abundant  and  dis- 
graeeful  evidence  of  which  appeared  in  the  public 
eijhibition  of  his  letters  to  Lady  Grosvenor,  at  the 
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1^  ita  tte  OoVkYt  ef  King's  Bdnch  before  Lonl 
MtMsAi^Ai  WidMi  hk  Royil  HighmM  iMul »  v^*- 

!rii»  flUMt  toAiHltable  cintotiiBtBtto^  MtstiiiKiig 
th«t tflU^  SMfe  tke  iefrbenanee  tyf  tfatt«cui  SbOBt 
4p|il|^g  to  l^arliAittMt  for  a  divtM^e^  llienaAdii 
iHiy  hft  liid  Mt  wvid  his  cMa|>lili&be  whii  tiM 
4«illf<B«^ttt«l^iQg,  ^ii4i«  «i*al«ft(tkid^ftt  his  kvotfaNr 
^idd  qtnMtry  the  ebunten^  if  ehe  should  b9 
released  from  the  matrimoAial  tie.  To  tdtligfa 
Bte  MftjMfys  thcmfoM^  the  «ait  rinwiAMl  •«Htii  Mbd 
nitlita^t  %  wife,  itniek  to  (Jhe  lady's  attOfiMeiitioik 
Abtothbduket  he  vnn  ooo  diMipated  to  «««  tfny: 
thiti^  itlMAit  his  less  vf  the  l]idy>  or  «if  the  l&irty 
AotfsiEUttd  |i»iiiids>  M^ii^h  Mm  wes  ^sAd  hf  id» 
Mother. 

This  dttke  t)et&g  oiwie  In  company  ^th  Fbote» 
IrttH  «o  delighted  K4th  l^e  wit  of  the  player  timt 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Foote,  I  swallow  all  the-good  thiuge 
jpen  «iy ."--*•  Do  yo^iif'  teplied  Poote;  "then 
your  Royal  Hi{|;tiness  has  an  excellott  digestiea^ 
for  y<yu  inever  taing  any  of  them  up  tgaia." 

On  meetittg  Mn  Oibbon  in  Pall  M aU»  he  thvs 


VMosted  bim :  ''  How  d'y«t  do  I  W|»t  I  a^  tfie  q14 
trade  I  ajpo,  always  scribbler  mnbjUe^'' 

In  17Q0,  tha  ooBaeetkMi  eonviM»ie^  bdlvwAH 
the  Pfeinee  e£  Walea  and  Mm.  Maty  Ec^imqh, 
irtndk  at  tte  time  madfi  a  great  noiw. 

That  aiagaiair  woman,  whose  maiden  name  Wfts 
Mhtfbfi  mwried  a  lawjrer'a  elerk  at  tbe  age  of 
iAeeii;  and  as  neither  had  any  fortune,  dis^rase 
MKm  followed  indiscretion.    While  Robinson  was 
fai  pfisoB,  Mary  had  reooursie  to  her  pen»  pod  by 
tiuit  moans  gained  an  ii|troductifNi  to  OQorgiana» 
Duohoss  of  Devonshire,  through  whoae  interest 
she  obtained  an  engagement  at  Drary  laae,  theii 
Vndep  tiie  managqnicnt  of  Sheridmi.    Thus  siifh- 
potted,  and  possessing  an  attr^otiFo  penabDn>  isho 
foeeamo  a  popular  fayorite.     Ha  beqt  and  last 
dtttreoter  on  the  stagp  was  that  of  Pet dila,  and  in 
it  flhe  won  (h^  admiration  of  the  princ;e.    It  is 
highly  probable  that  there  was  a  scheme  in  tbjs; 
for  there  was  then  a  party,  who,  to  gain  an  fuscen^ 
dancy  oyer  the  prince,  scrupled  not  to  pander  to 
his  love  of  pleasure.      In  fact,  it  appears  quite 
unreasonable  to  imagine,  that  a  boy  of  eigl^en. 
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bred  up  under  such  restraint  as  the  prince  had 
been,  however  smitten  with  the  attractions  of  a 
beautiful  female,  would  have  ventured,  widiout 
4K>me  kind  friend  to  prompt  and  assist  him,  to 
make  such  advances  to  a  married  woman,  though 
an  actress;  nor  could  the  intrigue  have  been 
carried  on,  and  the  connection  matured,  without 
very  culpable  connivance  and  encouragement 
from  persons  who  ought  to  have  been  better 
employed.  The  lady  herself,  in  the  memoirs  of 
her  life,  has  given  a  very  circumstantial  account 
of  the  whole  afiair — modified,  of  course,  so  as  to 
place  her  own  conduct  in  the  most  favorable 
light,  though  she  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
notion  of  deserving  censure ;  but  the  reader  whose 
mind  is  impressed  with  due  respect  for  the  obli- 
gations of  religion,  morality,  and  law,  grieves 
at  finding  the  names  of  so  many  persons,  dis- 
tinguished for  their  talents  and  their  rank  in 
society,  recorded  as  the  open  abettors  of  such  a 
flagrant  defiance  of  public  decorum. 

Charles  James    Fox  and   the    Lord  Maiden 
brought  Perdita  and  Florizel,  as  the  prince  was 
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called,  together.  The  immediate  conse- 
quence  oC  this  was  an  establishment  of  the  most 
qil^idid  description  for  the  lady,  whose  house 
and  table  were  filled  by  persons  of  high  raiik  and 
talents.  At  any  time  this  would  have  been  im*- 
prudent ;  but  in  the  face  of  a  court  like  that  of 
Cteorge  the  Third,  and  at  the  close  of  a  destruc- 
tire  and  disgraceful  war,  it  merited  more  than 
ordinary  reprehension.  The  King  felt  the  stroke 
severely;  but  the  harshest  epithet  he  applied  to 
,the .  prince  was  that  of  '^  a  thoughtless  boy !" 
Very  different,  however^  were  the  sentim^its  of 
His  Majesty  respecting  those  whom  he  more  than 
suspected  as  taking  advantage  of  that  thought- 
lessness. He  never  afterwards ;  looked  upon 
them  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  seducers. 

The  connection  with  Mrs.  Robinson  lasted 
little  more  than  two  years ;  and  when  the  sepa- 
ration took  place,  the  prince  settled  upon  her 
£500  a  year  for  life ;  and  £200  upon  her  daughter 
by  Mr.  Robinson. 

The  cause  of  this  rupture  has  never  been 
clearly  explidned::  But  it  aioflie  in  fact  from  an 
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atUchment  of  the  lady  to  Cre&enl  Tarieton,  and 
tbat  UQ  thinly  dinguised  as  to  be  quickly  di»- 
oavered  by  the  prince.  His  Royal  Highnew  bad 
«t  the  commencement  of  the  connection  given  her 
a  boftd  Sot  £20^000,  which  was  cancelled  on  the 
new  settlement. 

Mrs*  Robinson,  upon  her  separation  from  the 
fdncot  went  to  Paris,  where  she  had  the  cariosity 
to  attend  at  one  of  the  public  dinners  at  Ver^ 
«ldUes»  The  amiable  queen,  who  was  always 
remarkably  courteous  to  foreigners,  soon  noticed 
the  handsome  Englishwoman,  and  paid  her  par-* 
tioUlar  attention.  Mrs.  Robinson  wore  the  pot- 
trlit  of  the  prince  upon  her  bosom,  richly  orna- 
mented with  brilliants.  On  the  following  day  she 
receared  a  message  by  the  Due  de  Biron,  con* 
keying  a  request  that  she  would  lend  the  minia- 
ture which  she  had  worn,  to  the  queen  for  a  few 
houn.  Mrs.  R«  compUed,  and  with  the  picture 
she  received  a  purse  beautifully  worked  by  the 
hands  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  extravagant  folly  of  this  woman  knew  no 
faooads ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  she  actufUly  gloried 
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it»htt  shame.  Under  the  name  of  P.erdita,  she 
led  the  feshion  in  e?ery  article  of  dress.  But  CMEie 
of  tlie  most  eztnordinary  things  whiich  distin- 
gUBoriied  her  short  and  scandalous  reign^  remains 
to  be  told.  Ode  night  there  was  a  large  sum 
which  had  been  laid  upon  some  point  at 
Brookes's.  As  the  matter  could  not  be  decided» 
Mr»  Fox  proposed  that  the  aggregate  should  be 
laid  out  in  an  elegant  carriage,  and  gireo  ta  the 
Perdiiai.  The  whole  party  being  the  friend!  of 
the  prince,  the  proposal  was  agreed  to.  The 
ia4y  fiillowed  up  this  act  of  folly  by  Ordering  It 
Vb^kr^p  having  in  an  oval  a  representation  of 
tfaeftsingenn,  gilding  some  loose  and  sfcattered 
clouds ;  roimd  this  device  was  a  curtain,  having 
CD:  die  t(^  a  wreath  of  flowers  disposed  in  the 
fom  of  a  coronet,  beneath  which  appeared  the 
head  of  a  licm  couchant. 

Such  emblematic  representations  on  carriages 
wwe  common  at  that  time ;  but  this  ^firas  one  of 
the  most  impudent  ^ces  of  meretricious 
Masonry  eveir  displayed.  Yet  this  woman 
waa  visited  bj  most  of  the  feshionable  circle 
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tof  both  sexes^  because  she  was  a  pritice^i 
favorite ! 

Mary  Robinson,  after  a  life  of  imprudence, 
died,  a  cripple  and  in  obscurity,  in  1801.  She, 
however,  received  many  valuable  presents  from 
the  prince,  through  the  hands  of  Lord  Moira,  to 
the  last 

On  New-year's-day,  1781,  there  was  a  great 
court  at  St.  James's.  The  Prince  of  Wales  having 
had  a  separate  establishment  assigned  him,  he 
made  his  public  appearance,  attended  by  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  of  his  bedchamber,  his 
equerries,  and  other  gentlemen  of  his  suite.  He 
received  the  compliments  of  the  foreign  minis'* 
ters,  and  of  the  nobility,  on  the  occasion. 

As  we  have  now  come  to  the  period  of  the 
prince's  entrance  into  public  life,  it  may  be  proper 
to  premise  a  few  observations  on  a  subject  so 
interesting  to  the  prince  himself,  and  to  the 
nation,  who  would  naturally  look  with  much 
anxiety  to  the  first  public  manifestations  of  that 
character,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  a  decided 
influence  on  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
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I  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  die  chief 
defect  of  the  plan  of  the  royal  education  appears 
to  hofe  been,  that  no  provision  was  made  for 
giving  the  prince  some  insight  into  the  afiieiirs  of 
actual  life.  The .  following  anecdote  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  restrictions  that  were  imposed 
on  the  prince,  to  prevent  him  from  mingling  with 
society. 

About  a  twelvemonth  before  the  prince  attained 
his  legal  majority,  he  received  the  invitations  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  nobility,  to  make 
a  tour  through  the  country  during  the  summer 
months ;  this  proposal,  it  may  be  easily  conceived, 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  young  prince,  and 
preparations  were  actually  made  for  his  journey ; 
hut  when  the  omsent  of  his  father  was  asked,  he 
relbaed  to  permit  the  design  to  be  carried  into 
execution. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority, was  unquestionably  the  most  accomplished 
young  prince  in  Europe.  Besides  a  correct  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  he 
could  converse,  with  ease  and  fluency  in  Frepch, 
German,  and  Italian.    The  best  English  writers. 
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eapecially  the  poeta,  were  feiiniliar  to  him ;  and 
hia  refined  taste  and  correct  judgment  cm  all 
subjects  relative  to  the  Belles  Lettrea,  have  nerer 
been  disputed.  He  was  a  considerable  profteieiit 
in  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  was 
always  considered  as  an  excellent  judge  of  that 
elegant  science;  and  his  taste  in  the  fine  arts 
lias  been  as  conspicuous,  as  the  munificence  with 
which  he  has  encouraged  them. 

With  all  these  accomplishmentSt  the  Pfinae 
Royal  combined  the  advantages  of  an  unoom^ 
monly  handsome  person,  anexpresaiveand  intelli^ 
gent  countenance,  the  most  polished  and  gracttr 
ful  address,  the  happiest  mixture  of  conscious 
dignity  and  unafiected  afiability,  a  fascination  of 
manner  which  nothing  could  resist,  before  whkdi 
the  voice  of  remonstrance  was  silent,  and  diseoni* 
tent  was  changed  into  a  feeling  of  admiration.* 


*  The  writer  of  these  pages  recollects  a  circumstance  which 
strongly  confirms  this  remark.  A  gentleman  of  great  respecta- 
bility, with  whom  the  prince  had  had  extensive  dealings,  and 
had  contracted  a  rery  large  debt,  used  to  express  himself,  and 
sometimas  in  no  very  measured  terms,  respectiog  Iha  repeated 
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Thu*  eiroum8taiioed>  it  cannot  excite  swpmor 
Hmt  lone  ao  tiv^ll  qoatifittd  to  enjoy,  the  pletenres 
tinit  Invited  him  ttoder  every  varied  iom  of  alJnre^ 
mem  Md  sedtaetidn^^whoee  eocial  qaaMcations 
wMtt  io  jMrecfbihiettt,  tbat  even  witfaont  tbe  ^^ 


ddajB  in  the  payment  One  day;  in  company  of  several 
gendemeiiy  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Carlton 
House,  haA  telling  his  ttoyal  Highneifts  how  much  injury  tie 
Mtb  tahi  dVhi  diiitttteter  by  this  tegleetb^tto  sittisfy  tb»  Jufit 
Jiiamiii  df  MkoM  to  ^oMa  te  was  kideM^d.  Bone  of  4ke 
oHipmy  waptmeA  their  doubte  of  hit  ottryvag  tUs  prt||«cl 
iaio  eSoculicA;  and  on  his  persisting  in  it,  he  was  induced  tt», 
profliiae  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  reeult  of  his  yisit  t« 
Carlton  House.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  same  company 
hariflg  again  m^t,  he  wlis  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  promise. 
He  sail,  thai  on  sending  in  his  name,  he  had  been  immediately 
aAnHeA  t6  Wak  xili  ^fhe  {Mince,  and'bbeyed  *nie  sttmnionii  '^ffAi 
a  fUl  lesidotiola  to  mlike  hitn  iensiUe  t>f  tin  uiifaMrable  llgMi 
HI  which  his  Boyal.Highoess  placed  limsdf  1^  his  DQglebt  «f 
his  just  engagements^  but  that  the  prince  had  received  him 
with  so  mach  condescension,  with  such  an  appearance  of 
aatbfisction  at  his  yisit,  and  conversed  with  him  on  various 
sabjects  in  a  manner  so  delightful,  that  he  liad  not  once 
Ihoegte  of  Idle  1>ittfaieM  on  whidi  be  had  come,  till  be  haft 
mMt  hh  ebemanee-OB  ^Mteg  (he  apartment. 
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vantages  of  his  illustrious  rank,  he  would  have 
beisn  the  ornament  and  the  delight  of  every  cosa^* 
pany»  however  exalted  or  refined — should  have 
preferred  as  his  chosen  associates  the  men  with' 
whom  we  see  him  surrounded  on  his  very  entranee- 
into  life.  Among  them  were  men  of  the  moat 
transcendent  talents  that  even  the  annals  of  Britain 
can  boast — an  assemblage  combining  every  thing 
that  fancy,  genius,  wit,  wisdom,  and  eloquence 
can  give,  to  captivate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  infoxoh 
Fox,  Burke,  Sheridan — ^what  names  are  these  ( 
Their  long-continued  and  powerful  opposition  to* 
that  fatal  war  which  ended  in  the  loss  of  onr 
American  empire,  and  an  inglorious  peace,  had 
raised  them  to  the  highest  degree  of  popularity  in 
their  own  country,  and  fixed  the  eyes  of  Europia 
on  their  proceedings.  At  this  important  crisis, 
the  Coalition  Ministry,  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land at  its  head,  though  Mr.  Fox  was  in  fact 
the  efficient  minister,  was  at  the  zenith  of  its 
power — where,  notwithstanding  the  odium  ex- 
cited by  the  union  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North/ 
it  might  probably  have  maintained  itself  but  for 
the  celebrated  India  Bill  introduced  by  Mr,  Fox 
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in  this  session,  which,  being  considered  98 
tlueatening  considerable  restrictions  of  the  royal  < 
anthority»  could  not  be  yery  palatable  in  the 
hi^hesl  quarter,  and  consequently  led  to  the 
disnussal  of  the  ministry. 

Besides  the  throe  eminent  men  above*men-, 
tioned,  the  Prince  of  Wales  honored  with  hiA 
particular  firiendship  Lord  Rawdon,  afterwards 
Earl  Jtfoira,  and  Marquis  of  Hastings; .  Lord: 
Hugh  Seymour;  and  RejEur- Admiral  Payne, 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  Payne,  a  man  of  the. 
most  polished  maQuers  and  lively  wit,  who  for 
mwy  yean  held,  a  situation  .  in  the  prince's 
household. 

It  will  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  circle 
ai  the  Prince  of  Wales's  most  intimate  connections 
would  include  the  principal  members  of  botk 
Houses  of  Parliament,  who  followed  the  same 
line  in  politics ;  and  we  accordingly  find  in  the 
list  of  those  whom  he  chiefly  honored  with  his 
eoimtenance,  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford^ 
Devonshire,  Portland,  and  Northumberland;  the 
Earls  of  Derby,  Cholmondeley,  and  Fitzwilliam; 
and .  the  Lords   St.  John,  Ponsonby>  Craren; 
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and  Southampton.  Anumg  the  Conunonecg  of 
distinctioD  were  Mr.  (afterwards  Lard)  Ewdrjnfi^ 
yA^,  on  the  ibnnatioB  of  his  Royid  HigfaMss's 
eartabluhment,  was  ap|iointed  to  tiie  peat  tof 
attorney-general  to  the  prince^  mod  Measm*  Saff«* 
goyae,  Coke,  Crewe^  f  itzpatiick,  Eramoia^  ^Gmy, 
Hobeywood)  Knight,  Lambton^  ii^wiilMaia^ 
Phuner,  Pigot,  Taylor,  Windhaai,  and  Mimy 
mora  equally  reapectsdiie  in  their  priaeipleB  attd 
fortune.  But  besides  these,  BXtucmg  ^fikom.m^ 
fiud  maayof  the  most  distinguished  pensoM  m 
the  vcountry  fbr  rank,  talMit,  and  virtue^  tibMia 
was  amo^ey  band  of  base  flatterers  wkI  needy^ 
sycophants,  brought  into  connection  with  tlMa 
partly  by  a  participation  m  $be  same  political 
opinioos,  and  partly  by  their  leediaess  te  ladulgip 
in  themsdlTM,  aiKl  to  enoaurifge  ixt  others,  m 
taste  for  the  saiae  vicious  propensities,  tiMt  «o 
iOadly  iobscux^  the  glory  of  some  ef  their  meve 
illustrious  associates.  Gambling,  prkse^htiajf, 
horse*4acingY  and  all  the  lisual  levities  to  whidi 
yoang  'men  of  tehion  and  fortroe  are  liable,  witfi 
aH  the  WMandant  train  of  low  compsoiy  ^f  <«ii^ 
beanded  extravagance  and  profusion  at  one  tisw. 
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and  at  anbther  of  the  most  urgent  {>eeutiiary 
distress,  and  the  most  disgraceful  shifts  to  ih- 
medy  or  td  avert  it — such  were  the  drawbadts 
in  the  ptinee's  connectioii  with  such  men  as  Poit 
and  Sheridan.  The  cup  of  pleasure  presented 
by  such  hands  was  perhaps  irresistible,  and  the 
prinee  drained  it,  alas!  even  to  the  dregs.       '' 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  a  message  from  the  King 
tpas  commnnicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Dnke  of  Portland,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish,  as  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  of  the  following  tenor  :-^ 
''Oeokgic  R. 

**  His  Majesty,  reflecting  on  the  propriety  of  * 
aeparate  establishment  for  his  dearly  beloved  sdn 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  recommends  the  considera- 
tion thereof  to  thb  House ;  relying  on  the  expe* 
rienced  ^fteal  and  affection  of  his  faithflil  Commons 
for  such  aid  towards  making  that  establishment^ 
as  shall  appear  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to 
tbe^  circumstances  of  his  people,  every  addition  to 

whose  burthens  His  Majesty  feels  with  the  most 

> 

sensible  concern* 

••  G.  R." 


so 


11  the  25t|)jp 
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v^itlU'  the  debate  on  this  message  on 
Lord  John  Cavendish  informed  the  House,  that 
His  Majesty  had  graciously  resolved  to  take  upon 
himself  the  annual  expense,  and  to  allow  the 
Prince  of  Wales  £50,000  a  year,  out  of  the  civil 
List:  as  His  Majesty's  own  revenues  were  barely 
suiEcient,  it  could  not  excite  surprise  that  he 
applied  to  Parliament  for  aid  to  equip  hia  son  at 
his  outset  in  life ;  the  bouse  intended  for  the 
prince  had  not  been  inhabited  for  a  long  time, 
and  much  would  be  required  to  put  it  in  order; 
the  prince  was  a  young  man,  and  it  was  not  to 
be  expected  that  he  should  be  a  great  economist: 
in  conclusion,  his  lordship  moved  that  the  sum  of 
£60,000  be  granted  to  His  Majesty  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.' — In  the 
course  of  the  debate,  attacks  were  made  on  Lord 
North  for  having,  it  was  said,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  cabinet  to  propose  a  far  larger 
income ;  and  some  members  complimented  both 
His  Majesty  for  shewing  such  regard  to  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  and  his  Royal  Highness  for 
being  satis6ed  with  a  smaller  establishment  than 
the  minister  was  willing  to  have  assigned  him. — 


As  the  Coalition  Ministry  included  the  most  eon> 
fi(£mtial  friends  of  the  prince,  it  cannot  be  matter 
01  sni^jnrise  that  they  wished  to  give  hini  a  settle^ 
tteiit  of  £100,000  pei^'anniuiiv  ai  some  preeedtn^ 
Pkfoeiss  of  Wales  had  enjoyed;  hot  the  King^,  at 
^hdiie  soggestioil  the  smaller  sum  was  fixed  njKMi; 
was  lynwilling,  at  the  close  of  a  disastrous  and 
ezf^ensive  war,  when  economy  was  loudly  calleii 
ibr,'to  increase  the  burthens  of  the  public  by  a 
larger  estabUkhinent  for  the  prince,  which  would 
aenrci  only  to  gratify  the  rapacity  of  parasites  and 
flatteters,  but  without  adding  to  the  prince's 
|Mlfik<mal  con^fbrt  or  dignity. 

Though  the  arguments  in  favor  of  thiis  smaller 
inboMe  were  undoubtedly  very  plausible,  it  wks 
srgncd  by  many,  that  by  treating  the  prince  with 
iB^judged  and  unmerited  parsimony,  and  placing 
imn  in  a  worse  situaiion  than  former  Princes  of 
Wales,  and  that  too  when  the  value  of  every  ar- 
ticle was  much  increased,  would  not  only  excite 
unpleasant  feelings  in  the  mind  of  his  Royal 
Highness  hirbself,  but  would  probably,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  subject  him  to  incon- 
VMiences  and  embarrassments  from  the  scanti* 
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ness  of  his  income;  that  it  would  therefore  be,  iti 
the  end,  more  economical  to  make  at  once  such  a 

ft 

liberal  provision  as  might  totally  supersede  the 
necessity  of  incurring  debts.  It  was  on  these 
grounds  that  the  ministers  would  have  made  the 
allowance  £100,000  per  annum.  The  King", 
however,  not  only  disapproved  this  proposal; 
but  rejected  it  with  such  expressions  of  jmarked 
resentment,  that  the  immediate;^ resignation,  of 
the  ministers  was  for  a  moment  very  probable.  ; ' 

In  this  emergency,  the  Prince  of  Wales  inljN^ 
posed,  and  gave  the  world,  upon  this,  \n^  &t$t 
step  in  public  life,  a  striking  proof  both  of,  filial 
duty  and  public  spirit.  He  signified  his  desire, 
that  the  whole  business  should  be  left  to  his 
£Bither;  and  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  of 
whatever  provision  the  King  in  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  might  think  most  fit ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  he  expressed  his  earnest  wishes,  that  nd 
misunderstanding  should  arise  between  the  King 
and  his  ministers,  on  account  of  any  arrange* 
ment,  in  which  his  personal  interest  only  was 
concerned. 

.  At  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  llth  of 
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November,  1783,  his  Royal  Highness  was  intro- 
duced  into  the  House  of  Peers,  on  which  occa* 
sioQ  the  following  ceremonial  was  observed  :— 

^*  His  Royal  Highness  having  been»  by  letters 
patent,  dated  the  19th  day  of  August,  in  the 
second  year  of  His  Majesty's  reign,  created 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  was,  in  his 
robes,  (which  with  the  collar  and  order  of  the 
Garter  he  had  put  on  in  the  earl^marshal's  room,) 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  follow- 
ing  order:  r 


Crmtknian  Usher  of  the  Blaok  Ro<|,  iRrith  his  staff  of 

office. 

-  '       Earl  of  Sorry, 

•",        •  ■  ■  ■     ,■ 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  !C|^gIaiidt 

JmA  Privy  Seal. 

Qarler  Prinoipol  King  of  Arms,  in  his  Robe,  with  the 
Sceptre,  bearing  hia  Royal  Highnesa^s  Patent. 

Sir  Peter  Barrel, 

•  •  •  •  ■  

Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England. 

Viscount  Stormont, 
Lord  President  of  the  Counoih 
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•  ,The  Coronet, 
On. a  crimson  veWet  coaluoD,  .    v.r 

Borne  by  Visotiiint  Lewidun,  one  of  the  genthnen  «f 

.  hiB  Royal.  HiglinesB'a  Bedobamb^. 

i       ■  •  .   ■ 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

■    ■        •  •  « 

Carrying  his  Writ  of  Summons,  supported  by  bis  Uncle» 

'•  •     •     .       '    .         ....'.  • 

the  Doke  of  Cnmberland.  and  the  Dnkcs  of 
Richmond  and  Portland. 


<  J I ,  t 


''  And  proceeding  up  the  House  with  the  usui^ 
reverences,  the  writ  and  patent  were  delivered  to 
the  Barl  of  Mansfield,  speaker,  on  the  woolsack, 
and  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  Parliament  at  the 
table,  his  Royal  Highness  and  the  rest  of  the 
procession  standing  near :  after  which  his  Royal 
Highness  was  conducted  to  his  chair  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  the  coronet  and  cushion 
haviii^  ,been  laid  ofi  a  stQ^l  befcire  |he  chair;  and 
his  Royal  Highness  being  covered  as  usual,  the 
ceremony  ended.  ;     « 

''Some  time  after  His  Majesty  entered  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  was  seated  on  the  throne 
with  the  usual  solemnities^  and  having  delivered 
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fin  mo8t  gracious  speech^  retired  out  of  \he 
House. 

V  Then  his  Royal  Higfaaess  at  the  taUe  took 
the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  sapremacy,  and  made 
and  subscribed  the  declaration;  and  also  took 
and  subscribed  the  oath  of  abjuration/' 

On  the  formation  of  the  prince's  estitblish*^ 
ment,  the  residence  assigned  toliim  Wad  Cariton 
Hbuse,  Pall  Mall,  which,  hbwe^er,  required  iMfy 
great  and  expensive  alterations  and  improve** 
ttents,  before  it  could  be  considered  as^k  suitable 
abode  for  the  heir^iipparent  of  the  iBiitkht  thtimei 
Tte  repairs  were  commenced -in  -1788,'  under -the 
direction  of  Mr.  HolUind/who'alsaheldi  till  htq 
death,  the  appohitmeftt  ttf ^Atchite«t  to  hib  Hoyal 
Highness.  Thougbthe  genetaTeifem  tfftl^itit^^ 
rktt  of  Carlton  Hbus«  was  deflci^t  ifi  Unify  of 
character,  and  was  sevensly  criticised,  the  ejieel^ 
tmey  of  the  internal  arrangemtots,  and  the 
beimty  6f  many  parts,  did  great  credit  to  the 
architect,  particularly  when  we  consider  the 
4iffl0ttlty  of  altering  and  modernising  so  extensire 
te  edifice. 

The  estate  formerly  belonged  to  the  celebrated 
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Sail  of  Burlington,  and  was  purchafied  in  17^ 
for  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  usually  ImU 
hM^coart  here  till  within  a  few  days  before 'his 
death ;  and  here  too  the  Princess  Dowager  cof 
Wales  continued  to  reside,  not  only  during  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  George  II.,  but  like*Mri8e 
upder  that  of  her  son,  George  III.  to:  the  timet  of 
tier  death  in  1772.  It  was  here  that  George;  III. 
held  his  first  council,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne. 

.;  After  the  death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales,  it  remained  unoccupied;  and  at  the  tinie 
tlftt .  it .  was  selected  for  the  residence  of  dtfae 
prince,  in  1783»  it  had  fallen  into  a  state  oC  dillh 
pidation  which  rendered  a  thorough  and.'sub^ 
stantial  repair  absolutely  indispensable. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  his  Royal 
Highness  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  GounciL 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  prince,  and  proved 
the  ruin  of  his  party,  that  his  first  vote  in  the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  in  fiEivor  of  Fox's  India 
Bill,  in  December,  1783.  The  King  saw»  or 
fancied  he  saw,  an  opposition  organizing  against 
him,'*headed  by  his  son.    He  expressed  his  oon* 
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cerikthat  the  prince  should  so  sdon  take  the  lead 
in^titical  meaaores  of  the  greatest  magnitude^ 
He^  tfamglit  that  **  the  loss  of  one  settlement  »i 
thd  Weat'Wmild  be  a  wamiag,  without  risking  oiif 
posMsMOmPin  the  East/'  /Upous  this  the  prince 
retmoed  h&a^stepsj  ^and  did  not  appear- again  in 
th^Hinise  kipon  this  q«esti(m.  ^  ^ 

The  fiulureof  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  India  Bill 
wa»iMtm ^followed  hf  the  breaking'  up  of  the 
administration  of  which  he  was  the  soul.  '  When; 
after  tbe*:iafMie  .of  neiorly  half  a  centosy,  we  take 
a]i>impai^.  view  ol^  aU  the  '  cireumstances  c6ni» 
neblsd  witk  tim  bill,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
rejeetioii^^ofMt  in  the  Upper  House  should  -  ill 
itself |iaie sufficed. to  produce. the  signal  effecU 
that  in  feet  resulted  from  it.  But  the  popularity 
of  t  tile  mknster  widi  *  whont  it  originated )  >Aras 
totally  and:£ir  ever  lost  and  annihilated  by  that 
iIl4Klvised.and  astonishing  coalition,  which  was  at 
tke:time.:the)  theme  of  uiliversal  and  vehement 
exeeiatioti. .. :  '';Thare  are,  no  doubt,"  says  an  able 
writer^ .  r5f  8itiiat|u>ns  of  extraordinary '  difficulty 
and  danger^  whioh  caU  for  the  united  exertions  of 
thoMwhoiliav^eb^^  most  opposite  in  sentimeots 
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and  conduct ;  but  the  nation  was  not  at  this  time 
disposed  to  believe  that  any  such  dangW'  dr.  iiA^ 
coby.  existed ;  and  the  coaMtioa  of  pummm  asid 
pcinciples  radically  hostilep.and  whiob naefibrt  of 
art^or  length  of  time,  conld  asaimUate^  iBtoaum* 
rersally  branded  as  a  gross  and  palpaUe  Btcfifioe 
of  every  sentiment  of  honor,  consistency^  and 
iectitude." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  tbatioir 
pelled  Mr^Fox  to  such  a  union  with  Lord-KorUi^ 
thJB  consequences  were'  hig^y  injurioifii'  tb  Umr 
selland  to  the  country,  and  have  fully  boise  oat 
the  foredictiqi^  of  Lord  Camden,  mh6p  ctaiieteimf 
the  i  intelligence  of  it,  saidia  a  nobldmaa 'of  jtihe 
highestirank,  '*  There  is  now  an  end  of  allJpiiUk 
^onfide^[ice  in  public  men;  miSaisters  for  rthisr  luuct 
half  century  are  fineed  fitom  all  restodnf^iani'mky 
bid  d«;fiance  to  all  opposition!"  By  tiiis  nnhiip^py 
step,  MrvFox»  whose  c^Mntnanding'talbntir;  >|nBK 
tical  wisdom,  and  real  i  patriotism,  ought  tb' have 
placed  him  in  the  highest  sitaatioii'  in  the^^serrice 
of  bis  eountry,  was  ctodeniAcdftd  reVnaift^rfte* 
nearly  his  whole  remateitfg  lift  the  iMdertefatt 
able,  but  inefficient  oppH^tionA^dibighlfpffpaM 
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v[mmt/^9  who,  with  t^yici^ttai  equa4  to  liis;Own»  with 
mfie  lofty  .ambitioiv  attdih/eradraBtage  <rf  a  ppEi4>( 
TMtf^:  AbinQtar  unattllied:b^.  any.  vic€,.hid  gained 
au.liflU.  OB  :thd: jniada  .<tf  lihe '  people . .which  to 
mtanad  .£Dr   the  long  pesiod    of  mpw   than 

jicAiialliBii^resalt  of  this  affair  was  the  estrftnge^ 
ment  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  \the  Kiagtiift^ 
hAsttt.x:  Sbaawfaigabeiiig  persptially  a9  W^Il  as' 
peliticaUyv'Odioiis  io  His  Majesty,  th^  fiteiidsiiij^ 
iriitk  ivdiiah  -they  were  honored  by  ^tite  hdr^^ 
8|qptt|«it^coikld  not  fail  to  be  highly  offenmve  to 
hoii,  ind^raa  undoubtedly  one  .of  tihe  catraes  of 
that  want  of  cordiality,  which,  notwithstancKng  thd 
eanlteddinBestid  iwt^  of  otir<iev6red  itbveMign, 
and'tfaiB  troiy  filial' :respieot  always  sheWn^^  to  hilll' 
htpimuohr waa -bat ' too nianifestf on  inaay  f^tet^ 
sioM^xq  Qiv  the  other  hand,  however  the  whigt» 
nni^  1»  ftttteted  wiA  the  couniteaance  of  the 
pljii6e^thefipolalieal. advantage'  which  they  wwe 
fikel|ritocdeiUfe£roni;  the  connection  waa  probaMy^ 
iMidbimaeratedfay  ^eaci;  said  on  the  whole,  thevo 
ia;iQnehciralih  in  the  followin^g  observations  of  a^ 
p<^p«lar  writer: 
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''That  a  young  prince,  fond  of  pleasure  ieuid 
impatient  of  restraint,  should  have  thrown-  hioi- 
self  into  the  arms  of  those  ^ho  were  most  likely 
to  be  indulgent  to  bis  errors,  is  nothing  Burpiising 
either  iu  politics  or  ethics.  But  that  mature  and 
enlightened  statesmen,  with  the  lessons  of  aU 
history  before  their  eyes,  should  have  been 
equally  ready  to  embrace  such  a  rash  alliance, 
or.  should  count  upon  it  as  aily  m6re  thad  a.  tern* 
porary  instrument  of  &ction,  is,  to  say  the^lMUit 
of  it,  onepf  those  self-delusions  of  the  Wise,  whicb 
shew  how  vainly  the  voice  of  the  pbst  may  speafc 
amid  the  loud  appeals  and  temptations  of  tinf 
present  •  f 

''In  some  points,  the  breach  that  now  tck>k  place 
between  the  prince  and  the  King  bore  a  >  cImc 
resemblance  to  that  which  had  disturbed  theipre^. 
ceding  reign.  In  both  cases,  the  royal  pareate 
were  harsh  and  obstinate— in  both  cases  mooey* 
was  the  chief  source  of  dissension — and  in  both. 
cases  the  genius,  wit,  and  accomplishments  of 
those  with  whom  the  heir-apparent  connected 
himself,  threw  a  splendor  round  the  political 
bond   between    them,     which    prevented   even 
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themselves   from   perceiving   its  looseness  and 

fi^gility." 
In  this  same  year  that  extraordinary  personage^ 

Philip^  Dnke  de  Ghartres,  afterwards  of  Orleans, 
celebrated .  during  the  French  revolution  by 
the  name  of  Philippe  Egalit6,  visited  ^gland, 
and  for  two  months  became  the  constant 
companion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  had 
before  ;thia  affected  the^  English  dress  and  style  of 
livii^toa  degree  that  rendered  him  ridiculous. 
How  a  man  so  utterly  unprincipled  could  gain 
the  confidence,  of,  the  prince,  is  not  easy  to  say. 
The  dttkc;  wfui  rich,  profuse,  and  gay  to  excidsa. 
At  Carlton  House  he  was  almost  an  inmate,  and 
numerous  entertainments  of  the  most  splendid 
kind  were  given  to  do  him  honor;  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  'wfts  employed  to  paint  his  por- 
traity  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the .  best  ever 

■  • 

executed  by  that  admirable  artist.  A  few  years 
since,  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  Carlton  House, 
tbis  fine  painting  received  great  damage. 
.  It  was  observed  that  when  the  Duke  returned 
ta  Paris  the  bucjcs  there,  who  had  before  a  turn 
for  English  manners  and  dress,  became  perfect 
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•  • 


liieiretiCs  in  fashion,  being  jockey  clad  in  the  New- 
market style,  and  wearing  the  Prince  of  WaUii's 
boots  and  bnckskihsk  '         ' 
'  - '  Another  French  personage  of  distinction^  who 

I  I  f  ' 

About  thl^  iitAe,  made  England  his  retreat^  tnd 
obCainod  ihe  fHeticlship  of  the  Prince  of  Waltii, 
wakr  tile  Dnke  de  Xauzuh,  better  knbwti  byH& 
idbs^qbent  title  of  I>uke  de  Biron.  He  had  iserved 
in  Atli\srioa  wit&  La  Fayette,  and  there  l>eckihe 
acquainted  with  Lord  Rawdon. 
•  At'tbfd  close  of  the  war,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  sttiall  villa  at  Mont-rouge,  in  the  viciiiity  df 
Vwiu:  It  was  cotfiplet)6ly  fitted  up  in  the  Bbglkh 
style,  and  was  the  sOerie  of  great  festivity.  The 
Duke  de  Ghartres  followed  the  example  of 
Lauzun,  at  his  palace  of  Mohceau,  which  was 
tenanted  by  English  domestics.  English  liberty 
was  extolled,  and  French  despotism  reprbbatt^, 
by  which  means  the  revolutionary  spirit  Wta 
spread  among  the  inferior  classes  of  society. 

Lauzun*s  extravagant  habits  soon  involved  him 
in  difficulties,  and  the  revolution  increased  thenu 
He  then  repaired  to  England,  and  while  here 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  his  uncle. 
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the  Pjuke  de  BiroQ ;  but  the  one  was  empty,  and 
tfae:  iDtkm  .wa»  locked  up  by  the  hand  of  anarchy; 
Being  inrolted  in  debto  he  could  not  clear,  he  was 
nnKsted,!  and  confined  some  weeks  in  the  house 
of  ashenfiTs  officer. '  In  this  embarrassment/ h^ 
madevknown  Ms  case  to  theiEarl  of  Moira;  Who 
liten^eU  bimv  with  the  assistance  of  thb  prince: ' 
Biron  then   returned  .to  Frdboe,   where  he 
renewed  his  friendship  with,  thct  Duke  of  Orlean^ 
now  citizen  Ej^falit^ ;  apd  by  hib  advice)  lie  tbbk 
tie  command  (^  thfe  revoliitiona]^!  ai^my  of  La 
Vendue.     But  being   considere!d  mictiv^  and 
ariatoemtic,  he  wtus  recalled  to  Paris,  deprired^ 
and  guillotined. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1784,  the  internal 
ilters^tions  at  Carlton  House  being  finished,  the 
prinM  gave  a  grand  ball  to  the  principal  nobility 
andgratry. 

Oik  the  18th  of  May  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
a  public  breakfast  at  Carlton  House.  About 
aiz  hundred  persons  assembled  in  the  gardens  at 
two  o'clock.  The  preparations  were  very  magni- 
ficmit;  covers  were  laid  under  nine  marquees  for 
two  hdnidted  and  fifty  persons ;  and  the  refresh- 
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tnents  consisted  of  the  finest  firuits  of  the-  seAsoiii 
ccNdfectionaries^  ices,  creams,  and  onwoiealid 
designs.  After,  the  company  had  tafcea  lefmih* 
ments,  they  rose  to  dance.  A  beautifiil  leiel^rui 
the,  shade  of  a  group  of  trees,  was  the^apct 
selected  for  the  ball»  which  was  opened  by:  tihp 
prince  and  the  Duchess  of  Devonshice,  tben  jIU 
leading  star  of  theistshionable  hemispherew)  .The 
break&st. ended atsix! I  '  :.: i 

On.Satuxday,  14th  of  April,  the  Prince.of  Wain 
was.adimtted^ugot^ber  of  the  Beef-steak^Chilt 
His  Royal  Higlmess  having  signified  his.wabhjrf 
ji^eloiispg  to  this  $ociety>  and.  there  9ot ^beiiig^ift 
vacancy,  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  an  honot 
rary  member;  but  that  being  declined^  it:  was 
agreed  to  increase  the  number  firom  twenty«fottr 
to  twenty-five,  in  consequence  of  which  his  Rpyid 
Highness  was  unanimously  elected.  The..|>«e£r 
steak  club  had  been  instituted  just  fifty  yean», 
and  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  classical  an^ 
sprightly  wits  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  great  &t^ 
which  lately  consumed  the  English  Opera^UouM 
imd,  several  adjoining  buildings^  the  Beef:steajkt 
Clubrhouse,  with  all  its  furoiture^  and  tbe  rQcqnif 
of  the  society,  was  destroyed. 


Some  time  after  the  rupture  of  the  princ^^ 
tatarebiirse  wit^  Mrs.  Robiuson^  his  Royal  High^ 
sen  formed  aii  acquaintance  with  a  lady  of  the 
iiamecrfFitzherbert;  and  about  the  beginning  of  tiie 
year  1786  this  new  connection  became  suffieienAjr 
public  to  afford  matter  for  general'  discoursef. 
Tlus  lady  was  several  yeiurs  older  than  the  princ^^ 
bat,  though  rather  en«bon«*point,  still  possessed 
consklerable  personal  attractions,-  united^ ''W4fh 
dignified  manners  and  great  accomplishmiihtir. 
She  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  handsome  income^ 
and  had  alwayfrbome  an  irreproachable  character; 
Her  fuaily  was  respectable;  she  was  the  daughter 
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of  W.  SmytiMy  Esq*  of  Tonge  Castle,  and  nieed 
to  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart,  of  Acton  Burnet;  in 
the  oonnty  of  Sdop,  and  distantly  related  to  the 
ttoU^fcmily  of  Sefton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Itelandi 
Heri^er  was  married  to  Sir  Camaby  H€^;ger'' 
stone,  Bart.  Before  the  age  of  twenty;  she 
married  John  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle, 
Dorsetshire,  a  widower.  After  his  death  she 
became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  of  jSwinner- 
ten,  in  Staffordshire.  This  gentlclman  being  in 
liibiidoii  during  the  riots^  in  1780,  was  among  the 
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8l«ctators  of  the  destruction  of  the  liouse  of 
Xord  MaDsfield.  On  this  occasion  he  over^heated 
Iwmself,  and  at  bis  return  home  had  the  impru- 
dence to  go  into  a  cold  bath,  which  caused  his 
^ieath.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  then  went  to  Italy,  and 
soon  after  her  return  from  that  country,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  prince  at  Brighton.  The  man* 
net  in  which  the  parties  behaved  to  each  other, 
publicly  and  privately,  excited  great  surprise,  and 
it  was  at  length  first  whispered,  and  then  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  to  silence  the  lady's 
scruples,  the  ceremony  of  marriage  bad  been 
celebrated  between  them  according  to  the  titu&l 
f>f  the  Church  of  Kome,  to  which  communion  she 
belonged.  Though  the  story  was  pn  the  face  of 
it  sufficiently  absurd,  since  those  scruples  could 
pot  be  very  great  which  might  be  removed  by 
the  performance  of  a  ceremony  notoriously  illegal 
and  illusory,  it  however  gained  so  much  credit 
as  to  be  noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  aa 
ye  shall  presently  see. 

A  few  years'  experience  had  rendered  it  but  too 
manifest  that  the  income  allowed  for  the  support 
of  his  Royal  Highness  was  inadequate  to  the 
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purpose,  u  had  been  fores^n  by  Mr.  ISox  Md 
titfien  4tt  the  time  when  the  settlemeiiliwAa  jooado. 
In  if  86;  it  appeared^  that  the  priaeer,  had  aoi|- 
tnct^  debt!  to  the  amoant  of  £100^000,  bedidjw 
'dEfO^OOOand  ui^lK^Tdt  expended  on  Cadton  House. 
His  Royal  Highness's  itohdnet  on  fhui  occdsiOn 
'IMttrgQi^  aadSdgreat  fadnor  to  th6  r  of 

Mr  iewt^apd  to '  the  -firmness  and  rigox  ^  of-  hifi 
samd;*  ^Hisfiritspplicatioh]  was  to  ;tiuQ  Kik^lhil 
iGrffaen-  d^daiing  at  the  same  tiitief,;  that,  if. 9iiy 
piit  pf  his  condnet  were, thought  iiAprOper, . he 
woiihl  idter  i^  and  OMifonato  the  wishes  of  His 
Bf^^eatyt  iBi  eirery  thing  that  became  htm  ^  a 
geatiemJan^  -..  The  King;  on  receiving  thia  ctvtifttl 
eommnmcatton,  desired  that  a  staten^ent;  of  the 
priiice'e  affairs ,  might  be  laid  before!  him;  but 
(wfaetiier  from .  any  dissatis&ction,  with  these 
aceounts,  or  with .  other  parts  of  the  prince's 
condiicty  or  some  othqr  cause,  has  nQt  transpired}^ 
a  direct  refiisal  16  afford  him  any  assistance,  was 
conveyed  to  his.  Royal  Highness  on  the  4th  of 
July;  by  the :  iMdium  <^  uhoxd  Southampton, 
Groom  of  the  Stole  to  his  Hoyal  H^gfhaess.  . 
On  this  '■  refasal^  the  prince  conceived  him^self 
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boiioid  in  honor  to  adopt  the  only  expedient  that 
was  now  left  to  him.  He  then  resolved  to  sup- 
press the  establishment  of  his  household,  to 
abridge  himself  of  every  superfluous  expense, 
and  to  set  apart  a  sum  of  £40,000  per  annum  for 
the  liquidation  of  his  debts.  W ' 

But-  the  Prince  of  Wales's  notions  of  equity 
wereiair  from  stopping  here.  His  Royal  Highnesk 
had  hitherto  indulged  in  a  passion,  frequent  among 
persons  of  high  rank — that  of  training  running 
hor^s  for  Newmarket,  and  other  places  of  public 
amusement  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  this  emer- 
gency; he  scrupled  not  a  moment  to  give  up'  a 
favorite  and  an  innocent  relaxation,  the  more 
speedily  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  his  creditors^ 
Accordingly,  his  racing  stud,  which  had^  been 
formed  with  great  judgment  and  expense,  and 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  kingdom,  his  hunters,  and  even  his  coach- 
horses,  were  sold  by  public  auction,  and  produced 
to  the  amount  of  seven  thousand  guineas.  At  the 
same  time  the  buildings  and  interior  decorations 
of  Carlton  House  were  stopped,  and  some  of  the 
didst  considerable  rooms  shut  up  from  use.    The 
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number  of;  his  attendants  was  also  dimiiaihed; 
But,  with  that  thoughtfulness^^  and  kind  considei* 
ati<m  which  always  distinguish  a  truly  generous 
mind^  care  was  taken  to  settle  pensimis  on  those 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  reduced  to 
distress  on  quitting  the  prince's  service.  As  be 
was  a  kind,  'provident,  and  indulgent  master,  so 
no  prince  was  ever  more  cordially  and  zealously 
iMsloved  by  his  servants.  Oh  this  occasion  many 
of  them  made  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  their 
services,  free  from  every  expense ;  and  it  waanot 
without  tears  of  reluctance,  soothed  with  the 
prbmise  of  being  taken  into  his  service  again^ 
whenever  his  circumstances  would  admit  of  the 
re-esCablishment  of  his  household,  that  these 
humble  but  faithful  retainers  were  prevailed  <m 
to  quit  the  palace  of  their  much-loved  master. 

This  conduct,  however  laudable,  did  not  escape 
censure.  It  was  represented,  especially  by  the 
followers  of  the  court,  as  precipitate,  and  dis- 
respectful to  the  King,  and  probably  contributed 
to  increase  the  distance  which  too  loi^  subsisted 
between  the  prince  and  his  father.  After  the 
attempt  on  the  King's  life,  in  August,  1786,  by 
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Margaret  Nicholson,  a  remarkable  proof  was 
given  o£  the  displeasure  which  the  prin<ie  bad 
incurred.  No  notice  whatever  of  the  affair  was 
sBfttito  bim  from,  the  court  He  learned  it 
at;  Brighton  from  a  private  correspondent.-  He 
inunediately  hastened  to  Windsor,  where  he  was 
received  by  the  Queen^  but  the  King  did  not 
see  him. 

While  his  Royal  Highness  was  in  this  situation 
of  embasrasament,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who'  was 
tiien  on  a  second  visit  to  this  country^  pressed, 
kirn  in  the  strongest  manner  to  accept  a  loan 
from  him,  tUl  some  &vorable  change  should  take 
place  in  his  ciircumstances.  The  prince  appears 
to  have  accepted  the  offer;  but  his  Highnesses 
political  friends  being  informed  of  the  plan,  con* 
vinced  him  of  the  impropriety  and  duger  of 
peeing  himself  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  a 
Frinch  prince.  The  negociations  in  this  extraor* 
dinary  affair  must  have  proceeded  fsirther  than  has 
been  supposed,  as  appears  from  the  two  following 
letters  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Mr.  Sheridan, 
inserted  by  Mr.  Moore  in  his  life  of  that  remark- 
able man. 
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''  Sunday,  Noon,  laiA  Jhc    > . 
''Dear  Sheridan, 

*'  Since  I  saw  yoU|  I  have  received  a  confir- 

mation  of  the  inteliigence  which  was  the  snbject 

of  our  conversation.    The  particulars  varied  in  no 

respect  from  those  I  related  to  you,  except  in 

the  addition  of  a  pension,  which  is  to  take  place 

immediately  on  the  event,  which  entitles  the 

creditors  to  payment,  and  is  to  foe  gfHitiit^'  fbr 

» 

life  to  a  nominee  of  the  Duke  of  O s«    The 

loan  was  mentioped  in  a  mixed  cpmpa^j,  by  two 

of  the  Fresbchwomen  and  a  Frenchman  (aoive  of. 

whose  names  I  know),  inCakmne's  presence,  who^ 

iaterrapted  th^m,  by  asking  how  they  came  io 

knpwfmy  thiqg  of  the  matter,  then,  set  them  right^ 

in  ty^o  or  thrpe., particulars  which  th^y  h^  mis^^ 

stat^ed^  and  afterwards  bpgged  tbc^m^  for  God*a- 

sake«.Jiot; to  tialk  of  it,  because  it. iqight  b^  their 

complete  ruin* 

**  I  am  :gokig  to  Bulstrode,  but  will  return  at  Ar 

moment's  notice,  if  I  can  be  of  the  least  use  in, 

getting  rid:  of  this  odious  engagementi  or  prevent 

its  being  entered  into,  if  ^  it  should  not  be  yet 

completed. 

*'  Your's  ever, 
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"  Dear  Sheridan, 

■ 

'*  I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  you  for 

what  you  have  done.     I  hope  I  am  not  too 

sanguine  in  looking  to  a  good  conclusion  of  this 

bad  business.    I  will  certainly  be  in  town  by  two 

o'clock. 

**Your*s  ever, 

*'  BuhtrodM,  Monday,  14tk  Dec. 

cf.  A*  M* 

'  It  is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  so 
affronted  at  the  termination  of  the  affair,  that  he 
never  spoke  to  the  prince  afterwards. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity 
of  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  stood  my 
high  in  the  prince's  confidence,  had  twice  in  the 
year  1786  alluded  to  his  Ro3raI  Highness's 
embarrassments,  which  were  in  truth  sufficiently 
notorious  from  the  steps  that  he  had  himself  so 
laudably  adopted  in  the  retrenchment  of  his 
expenses.  The  opposition  were  certainly  ready 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  which  the 
natural   discontent   of  the  prince  would   give 
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them.;,  and  accordingly,   on  the  20th  of  April, 

1737,    Mr.  Alderman   Newnham.  brought    the 

subject  formally  before  the  House  of  Commoot^ 

by. asking   Mr.   Pitt  whether  he  intended    to 

propose  any  measure  to  raise  the  prince  from  his 

embarrassed  situation.    Mr.  Pitt  having  replied 

that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  bring  forward  such  a 

subject  except  by  His  Majesty's  commands,  and 

that  therefore  he  need  not  return  any  answer, 

further  than  that  His  Majesty  had  not  honored  him 

with  any  such  commands,  Mr.  Newnham  gave 

notice  that  he  should  bring  it  regularly  before  the 

House,  by  a  motion,  on  the  4th  of  May. 

ic  JItentime  the  prince's  friends  exerted  -  them- 

adfcs  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  independent 

iBMnbers  of  Parliament  to  the  intended  motion ; 

add  at  several  meetings  held  for  the  purpose, 

tlieir  numbers  were  so  considerable  that  Mr.  Pitt 

became  seriously  alarmed,  and  on  the  24th  of 

Aptil,  after  requesting  Mr.  Newnham  to  inform 

the  House  more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  his 

motion,  adverted  to  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the 

subject;  and  declared  that  the  knowledge  which 

be  possessed  of  many  circumstances  relating  to 
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il;  made  him  extremely  anxious  to  prerent  the 
diftcusaion  of  it.  Should.  Mr.  N.  persist^  it  would 
be  neceasary  to  lay  thoi6  drciinistanceis  4Mfitte 
the  public.  In  the  course  of  this  debiaito^illr J 
Rolle,  member  for  Devonshire^  a  strong  adheyai^ 
of .  the  minister,  deprecated  the  agitatioo  ci£itfa» 
question^  declaring  that  it  invblred  matter 
tialbf  affecting  the  CGnstUution  both  An 
state.  Th^e  words  were  well  known  to  Allodef 
to  i  the .  rumoured  marriage  between  the  prakoe 
and  Mrs.£itzherbert.  .  A  considerable  a^pmai  <ir«r 
excited  by  this, mention  of  the  subject.' tfltedi 
any  such .  ceremony  taken  place,  it  is^^certaia^ 
that  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  would  >4wve 
reduced  it  to  a  mere  yain  form,  which  eotftd 
have  no  legal  force,  and  could  have  Mrved 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  satisfying  ikhe 
scruples  of  one  of  the  parties.  But  thet^  vmi 
another  point  of  view  in  which  the  friends  ^tft 
the  prince  and  the  country  found  reasonable 
ground  of  alarm.  The  Bill  of  Rights  Bays, 
''  Every  person  who  shall  marry  a  Papist^  BhatI 
be  for  ever  incapable  of  inheriting  the  crowi)  •  %f 
this  realm,  and  in  such  a  case  the  people  of  theee 
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realms  shall  be^  and  are  hereby  absolved  from  th^ir 
all^fiaBce."  This  statute,  therfefofee,  conteinplatesi 
smA  a  marriage  as  a  legal  and  binding  act»  the  peiw 
foroMBiee  <tf  i/f hich  however  incurs  a  forfeiture  of 
a  .eertain  right«  The  Marriage  Act^  prohibitii^i 
th«  nbembers  of  the  royal  family  from  dontraetihg 
anyiwuriage  without  HisMajesty'ei  consent,  before 
tha'age^  &f  :twenty-five»  undoubtedly  would  have 
ntUlified  the  inarriligeifi  question,: if  it  had  been 
performed;  but  did  the  illegality  of.  the  aet- 
exettpt  the  pajrty  from  the  penalty  attached  to 
it  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  not  decided;  and  it  isi  certain  that  there- 
ar^'Cates  ib  law  from  which^  by  analogy,  it 
migkt  bei'anawered  in  the  ifiS)moiitiT)s»     .     :  ;  ^ 

MiuiNewtoham  stated  on  the  27th  of  April,  that 
yi^h<t  .he  intended  was  \o  move  ^an  address  io' 
His  jNll^esty,  {nraying  him  to  take  into  consider^ 
atioa  (he  emburassed  situiettion  of  the  pnnce,  and 
to.-gim  his  Royal  Highness  such  relief  as*  he 
might  think  fit,  pledging  the  house  to  make  it 
geod* 

Several  members  bn  both  sides  expressed  their 
wish  that  the  matter  might  be  arranged  in  some* 
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other  manner.  Mr.  Sheridan,  referring  to  the 
former  debate,  declared  that  the  prince  had  bo 
wish  to  conceal  any  part  of  his  conduct,  or  to 
prevent  its  being  fully  discussed  and  explained. 
Mr.  RoUe  repeated  his  observations,  and  Bfr. 
Pitt  said  that  the  circumstances  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  related  only  to  the  pecuniary  affilirs  oi 
the  prince ;  and  that  he  had  no  idea  of  insinuating 
any  thing  injurious  to  his  Royal  Highnesses 
character. 

On  the  30th,  Alderman  Newnham  announced  by 
the  prince's  express  desire,  that  he  should  pursue 
his  design;  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  not  present 
when  the  subject  was  before  mentioned,  now 
declared  that  he  had  the  authority  of  the  prince 
to  contradict  the  report  of  the  marriage  in  the 
fullest  and  most  unqualified  terms :— it  was,  Mr. 
Fox  said,  '*  a  miserable  calumny,  a  low  malicious 
falsehood,  which  had  been  propagated  without 
doors,  and  made  the  wanton  sport  of  the  vulgar— 
a  tale,  fit  only  to  impose  on  the  lowest  orders; 
a  monstrous  invention,  the  report  of  a  fact  which 
had  not  the  smallest  foundation,  and  actually 
impassible  to  have  happened.^* 
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This,  however^  was  mere  declamation,  and 
Mr,  RoUe  was  so  little  convinced  by  it,  that  he 
leminded  the  honorable  gentleman  of  the  act 
which  forbade  such  a  marriage,  and  observed 
that  though  it  could  not  be  legally  done,  there 
were  ways  in  which  it  might  have  taken  place,  and 
in.j^hich,.in  the  minds  of  some  persons,  that  laiw 
wight  have  been  satisfactorily  evaded.  Fox  upon 
this  gr^¥  warmer,  and  said,  **  be  did  not  deny 
the  calumny  merely  with  regard  to  certain 
existing  laws,  but  that  he  denied  it  in  tato:  it 
not  only  never  could  have  happened  legally,  but 
it  inever:  did  happen  m  any  way  whatsoever,  and 
bad  firom  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious 
falsehood." 

The  favorable  impression  which,  the  debate,  the 
open  and  manly  conduct  of  the  prince,  and  the 
hioyhness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  his 
most  private  and  personal  concerns,  left  upon  the 
minds  of  men  both  within  and  without  the  doors 
of  Parliament,  appear  to  have  made  the  minister 
apprehend,  that  when  the  question  came  to  be 
debated*  he  might  be  left  in  a  minority.  Over- 
tures were  made  to  the  prince  to  adjust  the  busi* 
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bess  by  private  negociation;  and  by  the  Kikg^s 

desire  Mr.  Pitt^had  an  interview  on  the  iird^ 

* 

JMay^  ait  Carlton  House,  with  hie  Royitll  fiigliiiMs, 
iactv which  the, latter  waa  informed  thcit  &  tiie 
intetided  motion  were  'Withidnwn^^  every  *tliiAg 
might  be  settled  to  hii  satitfiictionA  ^  Acoprdiflgiy; 
the  iiextday  (thp  4th)  Alderman  S^e^philiflnVte 
.irafy  crowdediHousej 'Said  that  he  hajl  tlie  lia]»pi>- 
ness  to  acquaint  the  Bo«se-  that  his- intended 
notion  was  no  longer  necessary. 
:!  Oajthe  &tl6t»  a  message  from  the  King  iitjited 
His  Majesty^s  concern  at  having  to  inform  Hie 
itwo  Houses  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  hiad  incufred 
debts  to  a  larger  amount  than  could  be  dischaiged 
from  his  annual  income^  without  rendering  it 
impossible  for  him  to  support  his  rank;  that  fiis 
Majesty  had  a  well-grounded  expectation/timt 
the  prince  would  avoid  contracting  any  debts  in 
future;  and  that  His  Majesty  had  devoted  an 
additional  sum  of  £10,000  per  annum  to  be  paid 
from  his  civil  list. 

The  House,  on  the  following  day,  resolved  on 
an  address  to  His  Majesty,  assenting  to  the  pro* 
position  for  the  augmentation  of   the  prince's 


ittoomei  by  £10,000  yearly  out  of  the  civil  list; 
nciiqimefiduig  :aD  istue  from  the,  civil  list  df 
J^461UD0Qior  tbe^sphaitge  oflufldebt»^and£aO^OOO 
jUMe^  (m.MC[aiiiit  6f  ttbe  ^oriu  at  G«rltoa  House, 
pjdrioising  to  .ttiaj^e  the  same  good.  But  neithet 
«ei!0-;|^  4«bt6  piu4^  oor  the  works  fi&ished. 

To  .e$Jt«(m  to;  Ith^.  alleged  marriage:    Thedis^ 

pimjooatie;  i;ea4^::0aimot  h^lp  seeing  how  eqai** 

i9)(Ml>th6  dpolaJ^ttion  Qi  Mr.  Fox  is;  and  as  a 

proof  that  he  carried  his^zeal  farther  than  he  was 

^fran^ot^,  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Mrs«  Fitzhierbert 

a^nsi/i^^Sd:  herself  wronged;  on  which  account 

i^|ie  iB^Vi^  would,  tQ  his  dying  day,  exchange  with 

taiai  Cfue  word j  a^d  when  they  chanced  to  me6t; 

•be  always. ]H)se  and  indignantly  left  the  room..  - 

The  piiace.  himself  was  troubled  at  the  embar* 

rapsment  in  which  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Fox  had  in-* 

v'olvqd  him,  but  how  to  extricate  himself  was  the 

dificulty;    a  public  explanatory  retractation  of 

what  had  been  so  peremptorily  asserted,  would 

have  cast  a  reflection  upon  Fox,  and  have  made 

the  matter  still  more  alarmingly  serious  than  it 

^^;  and  to  ask  him  to  disavow  his  own  state- 

Daent,  was  out  of  the  question.  The  lady,  however, 
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demanded  justice,  and  she  had  a  right  to  it.  V  It 
this  exigency,"  says  a  populair  writer,^  ^'applioa^ 
tion  was  made  to  Mr.  Grey,  (now  Lord  Gveyf) 
cWho  was  then  &st  rising  into  the  eminence  which 
he  has  since  so  nobly  sustained,  and  whM^ 
answer  to  the  proposal  is  said  to  have  betraytti 
some  of  that  unaccommodating  high-mindedB^m 
which,  in  more  than  one  collision  with  foydtjrj 
has  proved  him  but  an  unfit  adjunct  to  a  ooultv 
The  reply  to  this  refusal  was,  ^  Then  I  must  ge^ 
Sheridan  to  say  something;' — and  hence, -it 
seems,  was  the  origin  of  those  few  dexteroiudly 
unmeaning  compliments  with  which  the*  latter 
when  the  motion  of  Alderman  Newnham  WM 
withdrawn,  endeavoured,  without  in  the  least 
degree  weakening  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Fox,^  to 
restore  that  equilibrium  of  temper  and  self-esteenii 
which  such  a  sacrifice  of  gallantry  to  expedieocy 
had  naturally  disturbed.  In  alluding  to  the  otfot 
of  the  prince,  through  Mr.  Fox,  to  answer  aay 
questions  upon  the  subject  of  his  reported  mar* 
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viage,  which  it  might  be  thought  proper  fo  put 
to  him  in  the  House,  Mr.  Sheridaa^  said^  *  Thttt 
BO  8«ch'  idea  had  *  been  pursued,,  sfnd  .  no  sueh 
inquiry  had  been  adopted,  wad'  a  pobit  whifeh 
did  credit  to  the  decorum»  the  feelings,  and  the 
dignity,  of  Parliament.  But  whilst  his  Koyal 
Hii^biiess'b  feelings  had  nio  doubt  been  consl^ 
defed  on  this  occasion,  he  must  take  the  libei t]f| 
of'taying,:' however  some  might  think  it  a ^snbd 
offdinale  cofasideration,  that  there  liraA  anoUier 
person  entitled,  in  every  delicate  and.honovaMe 
simd^'  to  die  same  attention;  one  whom  he  would 
BOl  ^Mh^rwise  venture  to  describe  or.  allude  tOj( 
biHiby.-sayitig  it  was  a  name,  which  nalicef:  or 
igndtanot!  alone  toilld  Ittteibpt ;  to  injure;,  and 
wiiOaetclUiracterand  ootiduct  daimed  and  were 
ontidttl  to'the  truest  respectj 

.  AU  this  oiAj  shsewed  the  perplexity  in  whidk 
4lie  j^nnoe's  friends'  stood;  and,  it  may  be  said; 
dMur  total  inability  to  dispel  the  doubt  wIucIl 
rested  x>n  the  public  mind. 

Nor  were  the  near  relatives  of  the  lady  in  a 
more  pleasant  c<mdition.    They  felt  for  the  honor 
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of  their  family  in  general,  as  well  as  for  that 
the  person  who  had  stood  in  so  ambiguous  a 
utuation.     As,  however,  the  public  disclosure  of 
what  would  be  illegal  under  any  circumstant 
must  be  painfully  disagreeable  to  all  parties, 

deemed  wisest  to  preserve  silence, 
though  the  matter  died  away,  the  iudepeodi 
part  of  the  nation  was  not  satisfied;  and  at  a 
future  period,  when  the  question  of  the  regency 
was  agitated,  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Roile  brought  the 
subject  again  upon  the  carpet,  in  some  of  the 
stormy  debates  occasioned  by  that  struggle  for 
power.  Since  then  little  has  been  said  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  connection.  But  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  who  inherits  the  estates  of  her  first 
husband,  has  recently  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal,  if  not  precisely  through  British  in- 
fluence, yet  not  improbably  in  some  measure  out 
of  compliment  to  His  Majesty.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  hereafter  will  furnish  matter  of 
history. 

Mrs.    Fitzherbert    is    now    in    her    seventy- 
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'flftti  year,  and  resides  at  Brigliton,  in  the  enjoy* 
ment^  of  the  annuity  of  £fO,000  settled  on  her  b^ 

'  The'  iifext  occasion  on  which  the  'Prince' I4f 
'  Wtdes  Mtnte  more  parti<;ulaHy  bdfore  the  ptiblic 
was  on  'the  alarming  indisposition  of  the  Kiii§, 
tbWdi^  the  cl6se  of  the  year  17B8.  Thefirit 
lijftopttfms  of  his  disorder  appeared  in  tl^ 
t>d|pihing  of  Octol>er,  and  increased  so  mucli '^ 
%6' fblndchr 'it  necessary  to  defer  the  levee  at 
Si.  Jainbs-s  on  ^the  17th,  wMch  was,  however. 
Wild  6aih6  24th,  His  Majesty  being  well  enotlgfh 
%B^a^[>pe«(i'atit.  On  the  4th  of  November  he  had 
a*  tbmpse,"  dhd'  the  disorder  gaining  strength, 
dMin^wbre  given  on  the  13th  to  the  Archbishop 
of  ^Canterbury  to  compose  a  '■  form  of  prayer  ibr 
HSr  Majesty's  recovery ;  and  circular  letters  were 
tent  to  the  members  of  the  two  HousM  of  Parlia- 
ment,  earnestly  reiquesting  their'  attendance  on 
the  feOth  of  November,  to  which  day  the  Parlia- 
ment stood  prorogued.  On  their  assembling, 
formal  notice  of  the  King^s  illness  was  given  to 
th($  Lords  by  the  chancellor,  and  to  the  Commons 
by  Mr.  Pitt;  and  as  the  session  could  not  be 
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.opened  in  the  regular  mode,  an  adjournment 
of  fourteen  days  was  recommended »  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  which,  should  the  King's  iUnans 
unhappily  continue,  it :  would  be  their  doty 
immediately  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
public  affairs.  Parliament  met  again  on  the  4th 
of  December,  apd  received  a  report  •  from  the 
privy  council,  containing  an  examipation  of  the 
royal  physicians;  with  which,  considering  the 
e^ctreme  delicacy  of  the  subject,  it  was  resolved 
to  rest  satisfied,  without  any  more  express  and 
direct  information,  especially  as  the  examinations 
of  the  council  had  been  taken  on  oath,  whidi  the 
House  of  Commons  had  no  power  to  administer. 
''  The  situation  of  affairs,"  says  an  able  writer, 
''was  at  this  period  singularly  critical.  Th^ 
Prince  of  Wales,  into  whose  hands  the  govern^ 
ment  of  the  country  was  soon  likely  to  fall, 
retained  a  deep  resentment  against  the  present 
ministers^  for  their  recent  conduct  respecting  him^ 
and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  decided  predi* 
lection  for  the  person  and  politics  of  Mr.  Fox. 
This  distinguished  leader,  on  the  earliest  intelli- 
gence of  the  King's  indisposition,  had  retitmed 
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froni^  a  sinnnfier  excurBion  to  the  contine&t  witt 
iacredible  expedition;  and  in  contemplation  of 
an  approaching  ;cliange,  a  new  arrangement 'of 
administration  was  already  believed  to  be  formed^ 
cooiujrting  of  the  principal  members  .of  the  former 
Coalition  Jkfiniatry^  Lord  North  only  excepted^ 
and  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  to  be 
odce  more  the  ostensible, head.  The  policy  of 
oppojHtion  seemed  evidently  repugniant  to  every 
idea  •  of  unnecessary  deUy.  Yei  doubts  were 
onacoountably  started  by  Mr%  Fbxf  .Mr.  Burke; 
and  othett  of  the  same  patty,  whether  Parliametit' 
cooldfii^  this  momeptous  c^se,  •  dispense  Witli^ 
that  sort-  of  evidence .  on  which  they  had  beel^ 
accustomed  to  proceed.  The  validity  of  tbd- 
objection  was  very  faintly  contested,  land  a  com- 
mittee  of  twenty-one  persons  in  eacb  Hpuse» 
appointed^  after  no  long  debate,  to  examine  and 
neport  the  sentiments  of  the  royar  physicians. 
The  report  of  the  committ^  was.  laid  upon  the 
table  of  .the  House  of  Commons  on  the  lOth  of 
December;  when  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr. 
Fitt»  for. the  appointment  of  another  committee 
la  imqpect .  the  journals  for  precedents  of  such 
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piD0(!6Qdiiigif  as  had  hs^  i^pted  in  6>rQMt 
iBstmu)M»  wliea.ttie  soveieigii  airtbovityi  wm 
msp^nded .  by  sickness^  iiifirmity.  Of  aiay  .othw 

,  f 'Mr.JPoXf probably senaibld !(^ tb« wrMr.kA JmA 
comviitted  IniUie^tinstonCe,  now^ot^lpQMd.lrilb 
$961^:  t^  '^ws%at  motiod, JBS  ealculflted.io<^: 
f^r  ddlay.  » iWitbirvespeist  to^>pvecedeiito^  itb«i» 
wore,  he  iwdj^riiotoiiously .none  w.hich^  ^PP^d" 
ta  the  paresent  inatonce;  abd  he  affirmed,  tfaatitljji 
th«R  .WM'Miquiaite  to  their  ultimate .  decwoa  hii4 
hoen.obteinedt  by!  the^  r^poH  now  lymg*  oa  their, 
tiblo.  By  that  report  they  had  ascertained  tiia 
Vicapacity  of  the  sovereign.  And  he  advaneedaa 
a  proposition  deductible  from  the  principles  c^thfr 
c^mstitution,  dnd  the  analogy  of  the  law  of.  beiCH 
ditary  succession,  that  whenever  the  sovere^ 
was  incapable  of  exercising  the  functions  of  hid 
high  office,  theheir^apparent,  if  of  full ,  age  and 
capacity^  had  as  indisputable  a  claim  to  the  ezer^ 
oise  of  the  executive  authority,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  the  sovereign^  during  his  inci^MiiH 
city,  as  in  the  case  of  bis  natural  demise/'  .  *  ri* 
This  imprudent  assertion  ?of  right  *  gave  to 
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Mil  Pitt  aB  adiraBtage  wbick  he  wmedmtgly 
Mixed,  iBuid  never^loit  dAriq|^itheifttrthiWidi8iWft- 
aaof^ittusSmemoraUeiqilMtiom/r  Be;stigmBtiiiyj 
such  Ml  aMertiqnias  nearly  eqaiValeatiiU^.tnlaMii 
rngmmt'  Hm  dottstitiilibii^!:aDd,^railaiiig.i]i^  tile 
OjpfMitejejItreihe;  affitmed  tlmt^ 
fnreeeatyJtiiePtuioeoEWaleis  faadmo'^norb  light  4o 
MBereiie the  powev'«tf ^byefmdeat  than.ah ytottar 
fenoo,  in  the  kingdom;  and  ihat  it*iwa»  for  i^ 
-Miierbrandies of  the  legislatinre^ to  ptoidde  inMiU* 
Atftiite  rfior  the  foyal  ^utliorityl    This*  on^ptalified 
^^fn^positioa  was  in  '&ct  ks  etrrgneefus^fi^  that-df 
-«JAfci.'i;Fdx/^  b«t   it   gave  ^  Pitt   the*  incalculable 
^sMdfaMdiga^  of-  ahewin^;  ihimaelf  lAie  *  acbft)cat8:ief 
«=:^po|ndar  r%hta>  while  Mr.  Fox  appeared  ineait- 
-^"-^MkiBly  to  have  abandoned  thei  ^aaM  of  vdiioh 
K-Sie  bad  ever  been  tiie  most  able^-  zealonft,  iu^  oon- 
Mstent  adiHJtete*  .  Mr.  Ftfx  iiot4^hoofing.to  talee 
^^^i^e  tenM  of  tiie  fiouse,  Mr.  PUA'h  tnotion^  for 
^%r^ced«nt0  w(bu»  4[$arried  witheu  t  a  divitioq. . 
«  T  A  aiinilav  nkotiott  was  macte'the'-tiext  day  by 
-  4Loid  tJamdeH'^  in  the  Home  of  PeeM,  -and  the 
doctrine  of 'Mr,  Fox  reprobated  by  hie  lordship 
*  with* great ^^sevelrity,-  It  was  on  the  otlMsr^haad 
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dttfeoded  with  eloquence  by  Lord  Loughboraugfc 
tBd  Lord  Stormoat,  ^  the  lattw  cooclading' .  hit 
speech  with  recommeiidiDg  an  immediate  addreaa 
4o  the  Prince  of  Wales,  intreating  him  to  aaanme 
the  exercuie<tf  the  royal  authority.  The  diacuaakNi 
of  the.  abstract,  question  of  right  beiag  peraeivad 
to  ^afford,  a  great  and  unexpected  advantage.  Jie: 
the  ministry,^  the  Duke  of  York,  soon  after  thbibi^ 
bilte,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  pirince,  ezpnsaoi 
his  wishes  *'  that  the  question  might  be  wavedk 
iNo  claim  of  right,",  his  Highness  said, :/f; had 
;been  adminced  by.  the  Prince  of  Wales:;. and* be 
ikras  confidient  that  his  brother  too  well,  undec* 
stood  the  sacred  principles  which  seated  .  the 
House  of  Brunswick  upon  the  throne,  ever  to 
assume  or  exercise  any  power,  be  his  claim  what 
it  might,  that  was  not  derived  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  expressed  by  their  representatives." 

Lord  Thurlow,  who  had  at  first  consented  to 
take  a  part,  in  the  new  administration,  in  which 
he  was  to  have  had  the  post  of  Lord  President, 
noWibegw  to  vary  in  his  policy,  and  to  speakr  of 
the  disgrace  of  deserting  the  sovereign .  in .  his ' 
preient  distressed  situation.     His  own  debt  of 
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gnHiUide,  be  said,  Wta  ample,  and  *<  wTaem  he 
Ibilfot  his  Kingi  might  God  forget  him;''  thie 
iMidMibtedly  sounds  reiy . well  ;^  font  we  apprahend 
tbat^tto  great  breach  of  charity  will  be  committed; 
by-wsmiting  to  the  irehement  snspicion  of  his 
cMMtomporaries^  that  Thurlowy  who  undeistood*  his 
Gfivn  interest  as  well  as  any  man;  had  some  good 
reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  King's  recovery 
sms tan. event  that  might  be  ei^pected  soon  to 
take  place.      . 

.  iiOn  the-  ]  6th  of  December,  in  the  committee 

on  the  .state  of  the  nation,  Mn  Pitt  mored  two 

denlaiBtory  resolutions,  importing— 1st,  The  intep^ 

rufition  of>tfae.royal  authority;r^2nd.  That  it  was 

the  duty  of  the  two  Houses  of :  Parliament  to 

provide   the  means   of  supplying  that  defect. 

A  most  stormy  debate  ensued,  after  which  the 

resolution  was   carried  on  a   division  by  268 

agUQst   204    voices.     This   great   point  -  being 

gained,  .the  ministers  proceeded,  without  hesita- 

^  or  delay,  to  carry  their  plans  into  execution, 

m^ribieb  they  were  supported  by  the  great  majo« 

litSrof  the,  nation.. 

Oan  dispassionate  review  of  the.  events  of  thia 
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ggmiirfc^lc  period,  it  caniiot  but  be  aoknonr** 
kdged^tbat  the  conduct  of  the  Prinjoe  of  WidM 
did  jKveatr  credit  to  hia  judgment  and'  his  princH 
pies*  On  the  adjournment  of  tho  two  Houaeat  in 
a  fortnight  after  the  King's  illness  was  aianomicedi 
ib  very  judidous  lettqr  was  addressed  to  ^tiia 
prince  by  Mr.  Sheridan»  which,  with  other  nvf 
ourious. .  letters  itom  Admiral  Payne  to  Mn 
ISMieridan;  are  published  by  Mn  Moore  in  1» 
life  of  the  latter.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  te 
enter  any  farther,  into  the  merits  of  the  qnestUMi, 
or  tQ«  detail  the  plan  at  length  decided  upon  by 
^e .  tninietiy ,:  but  must  introduce  the  corresiMm 
dence  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Prince  of  Wsdes 
on  the  sul^ect : —  :!• 


■,  f 


Letter  from  the  Right  Honorable  William  Pitt  to 

•  ■       *  ,  ■ 

the  Prince  of  Wales,  December  30. 

'     .  .  .  • 

"Sir, 

/'  T^e  proceedings  in  Parliament  being  now 
bjpught  tp  a. point  which  will  render  it  necesaary 
.to  propose  to ;  the  House  of  Commons,  the^partih 
cular  measures  to  be  taken  for  supplj^g  .liie 
defepj;  of  (the.  personal  exercise.of  the  royal  aiftho* 
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nl^yVt  idttiing.  ^  'preBeiii>  iDtenral^  and  youc  Royal 
0j)gliHS4H^  .bftxiqg  flome .  time  «8iiic6  :  mgnifitdl 
fftlllli{dtfi9^»e,  that  angrvcimmttnicatioa  1^^ 
«k^jf«feJiliottld  beiia  wxitiiig»i  tak^  the  libertf 
qf  :«w|M<etfiiUy  iatreatiog  youri  fioyaL  Highiieii'a 
HiBbii^cA  ;la  evtbimfe  to  your  conrndferatida  the 
lyitlinia^pfi  tha.4)lan»  which*  His  Majeslf'si omfi^ 
doBftM^temranito  hunibiiy  conceive  (acoordii^  to 
ttte^beat/Judi^meat  which  they)  are^able  to  fpim) 
tfo  be  proper  to  be  proposed  in  the  present  cir«« 
OMutanoesi 

,  jII:  is  thai*  Jiumbto  opinioa,  that  year  Royal 

HigiMMsa; shqald.be  empowered  to  exereis^  thtt 

nopri  tenthpiily ,1  )n  the  name  and  on  the  behidf  ^f 

His  Majesty,  doting  His  Majesty's  illness,  and  to 

do  aU  acts  which  might  legally  be  done  by  His 

liegbsty ;  with  provisions,  nevertheless,  that  thq 

Qsie  of  .His  Majesty's  royal  person;  and    the 

wamygement  o£  His  Majesty^s  household,  and  the 

Aiiketian.  and^apppintfiieiit  of  the  officers  and 

Wtfoteiherein,  should  be  in  the  ^een,  under 

^mgplattonsas may  be  thought  necessary. — 

%it  the  power  to  be  exercised  by  your  Royal 

B^Nmb  ahoidd  not  extend  ^to  the  granting  the 
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rtal  or  penonai.  property  of  the  lUng,<  (corotfpt^w 
&r.  as  relates  to  the  renewal  of  leases^)  t»  ^ 
granting  any  office  in  rerendon,  or  to  tk6^gra|itMiC£ 
for  any  other  term,  than  during  His  Jiajest];^ 
pleasure^  any  pension,  or  any '-  office  wluilewt^* 
except  such  as  must  by  law  be  granted  for  Ufiin 
or  during  good  behaviour;  nor  ta  the igmutiti§( 
any  rank  or  dignity  of  the  peerage  of  this  reak44o^ 
any  person  except  His  Majesty's  issue,  ^ho  shalt 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  y^rs^  ^  ^  <:». 
''These  are  the  chief  points  which  have  occur* 
red  to  His  Majesty's  servants.  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
diat  their  ideas  are  formed  on  the  suppositioa  Uttt 
His  Majesty's  illness  is  only  temporary,  and  may- 
be of  no  long  duration.  It  may  be  difficult  to  fix 
beforehand,  the  precise  period  for  which  these 
provisions  ought  to  last;  but  if  unfortunately 
His  Majesty's  recovery  should  be  protracted  to  % 
more  distant  period  than  there  is  reason  at  pre*' 
sent  to  imagine,  it  will  be  open  hereafter  to  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament,  to  reconsider  these  pro* 
visions,  whenever  the  circumstances  appear  ta 
call  for  it. 
.  r  If  your  Bjoyal  Higkaess  should  be  |)l«ae&:'t0 
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reqiiim  any  farther  explaniatioD  on  the  aubject; 
aciid  slioald  eondesoeiid  to  signify  your  orden^ 
that  I  should  have  the  honor  of  attending  your 
Rioyal  Highness  for  that  purpose,  or  to  intimate 
any  other  mode  in  which  your  Royal  Highness 
may  wish  to  receivje  such  explanaition»  I  shall 
niipeetfally'  wdt'  your  Royal  Highnesses*  com* 

'  '^^I  have  ihe  hon4r:to  be,  with  the  utmost 
deference  and  submission,  ' 

**Sir; 
"  Your  Royal  Highnesses  ■       . 

^  -  •  ''  Most  dutiful  and  -devoted  servant, 

"W.  Pitt. 

ing'itreet,  Tuesday  Nighi, 

■     ■      ■  • 

*•  December  30,  178S.- 


.  -T 


-Anaicer  to  the  foregoing  Letter ^  delivered  by  His 
...  ,  Royal    Highness    to    the    Lord   Chancellor, 
January  J,  1789. 

*•  The  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from  Mr,  Pitt's 
^tter,  that  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  are 
now ina  train  which  enables  Mr.  Pitt,  according 
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ttDtUimtktekion  in.  his  foimer  Icittat,  iUcmMfM* 
iMcate  to  the  prinee  the  odtfaea  of'tfae  iflifi^Wliidil 
iiiv.MfyestyB  conadenStial! «erv«ht9'«ofeelT«':^ 
be  proper  to  be  propoftedt  in  the  pfoMIr  ifiO> 

[!  «<C6nqeniing'the>  steps  already  triLeni  by*MR 
IMtt^  the  pniice  is  siledt.  Nothing  deito'^bf^IlM 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  can  be  a  pIoper^0Bb4> 
Ject  oC  his  animadversion ;  but  whiin,  yt^ihiiuAf 
to  any  discussion  in  Parliament,  (hi  mitliiieft'dffit 
scheme  of  government^re'  isent  for  his  consideM* 
tion,  in  which  it  is  proposed- that  be  shall  be  per* 
sonally  and  principally  cbdc^m^,  and  by  whidi 
the  royal  authority  and  the  public  welfistre  may 
be  deeply  affected,  the  prince  would  be  ui\)usti^ 
fiable,  were  be  to  withhold  an  explicit  declaration 
of  his  sentiments.  His  silence  might  be  con- 
strued into  a  previous  approbation  of  a  plan,  the 

« 

accomplishment  of  which  every  motive  of  duty  to 
his  father  and  sovereign,  as  well  as  of  regard  for 
the  public  interest,  obliges  him  to  consider  as 
injurious  to  both. 

<'  la  the  state  of  deep  distress,  in  which  the 
prince  and  the  whole  royal  family  were  involved. 
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by  Ae  •.  hitevy .  calamity  which  bos  falleii  Hfiba  HAt 
KiDg»  and  at  a  moment  vrh&a  gcr?«iiiMntv'lde«- 
prived  ^if -its  diief  energy  and  joppert;  turned 
pecfoliatly  to  nthSt  thecordial  and  ^united  aid '4F 
all  descriptions  tof  giood  subjects;  it^^wa^ttdt 
expected;  liy:  the j {krincey  that  a  plaajshoiild: Ve 
oflend^to  hitf  concMentiQh^hy.^wintthtgove 
was  to.  be-  bmdbred  difficult^:  if  4ot  imprsicticldili^ 
idi  that  httKdsf  of  !any  pirson  inleadei^  to  tsepMsikU 
th*  MiiiVsaathoiityjfitnvch  less  in  the  hands  ^ 
his  eldest  sqn^the  behr-apparent  of  his  kkigdotnii^^ 
and  tb^  person  most  bound -to  tfae^  a^aintienance 
of  Bis  Majesty's  J  Mt  perogattTes  and  autfaorityK 
ata  weU  a*  most  interest^  inthe  happiniesib,  the 
prosperity^  JBDDid  the  glory  of  the  people. 

'iThe'princ^forbean  to  Remark  oii*^the  seVeral 
past»  of  ^8  sketch  cf  th6  plan  laid  befiMre  hirri<; 
he  apprehends  it  must  hate  been  fortoed  With 
siiilcient  deliberation  to  pr^lndeth«  probability 
id  a^y  argument  of  his  producing  an  alterationf  df 
aentim^t  in  the  pttojecUdts  of  it.  But  he  trusts, 
irith  confidence,  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
Parlmmeat,  when  the  whole  of  this  subject,  and 


ike  circumstaftces'cdnhlBcted:  with  it,  BbM.  iomik 
mider  Uieir  deliberation.  *       '     ^  :    .      y 

-''  He  observes,  therefore,  only  generally  bo  tke 
lieada  commubicated  by  Mr.  Pitt — and  it  uf  with 
deep  regret  the  prince  makes  the  observatioi^T- 
that  he  sees  ih  the  contents  of  that  paper,  a  pro« 
ject  for  producing  weakness,  disorder,  and  into* 
ciiilty,  in  every  branch  of  the  administibtion  of 
afiaics-^— a  project  for  dividing  the  rdyal :  foikiily 
6kM  each  other;  for  separating  the  coorC.from  the 
stated  and  therefore,  by  disjoining  gover&tneAt 
from   its    natural    and    accustomed  support;  a 
scheme  for'  disconnecting  the  authority  to  cdh^ 
mand  service/ from  the  power  of  animating' it  by 
reward ;  and  for  allotting  to  the  prince  all  the 
invidious  duties  of  government,  without  the  means 
of  softening  them  to  the  public,  by  any  one  act 
ofgrace.  favor,  or  benignity. 

"The  prince's  feelings  on  contemplating  this 
plan,  are  also  rendered  still  more  painful  to  him, 
by  observing  that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  gene- 
ral principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuse  jealouties 
and  suspicions  (wholly  groundless,  he  trusts)  in 
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that  quarter,  whose  confidencfe  it  wHI  erver  be 

the  first  pride  of  his  life  to  merit  and  obtaii». 

.    ''With  regard  to  the  motive  and  object  of  thd 

limitations  and  restrictions  proposed^  the  prince 

can  have  but  little  to  observe.    No  light  or  in-' 

fcMTmation  is  offered  him  by  His  Majesty's  minis** 

ters  on  these  points.    They  have  informed  him 

what  the  powers  are  which  they  mean  to  retfuse 

him^  not  why  they  are  withheld. 

.    ''The  prince,  however,  holdidgi  as  he  does, 

that  it  is  an  undoubted  and  fundamental  principle 

of  this  constitution,  that  the  powers  and  prerc^- 

tiTes  of  the  crown  are  vested  there,  as  a  trust  for 

the  benefit  of  the  people;  and  that  they  ard 

aacred  only  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  preser- 

Tation  of  that  poise  and  balance  of  the  constitu^* 

tion,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  th^  true 

security  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject-^must  he 

allowed  to  observe,  that  the  plea  of  public  utility 

ought  to  be  strong,  manifest,  and  urgent,  which 

calls  for  the  extinction  or  suspension  of  any  one 

€f  those  essential  rights  in  the  supreme  power,  or 

Its  representative;  or  which  can  justify  the  prince 

in  consenting,  that  in  his  person  an  experiment 

H 
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sluJl  be  madci  to  ascertain  with  how, small  a 
portion  of  the  kingly  power  the  executive  govern* 
ment  of  this  country  may  be  carried  on. 

"The  prince  has  only  to  add»  that  if  security 
for  His  Majesty's  repossessing  his  rightful  govem- 
mentf  v^henever  it  shall  please  Providence*  .iq 
bounty  to  the  country,  to  remove  the  calamity 
wi:th  which  he  is  afflicted,  be  any  part  of  thci 
object  of  this  plan,  the  prince  has  only  to  bfi 
convinced  that  any  measure  is  necessary,  or  even 
conducive,  to  that  end,  to  be  the  first  to  urge.it 
as  the  preliminary  and  paramount  consideration 

'v 

of  any  settlement  in  whicit  he  would  consent 
to  ishare. 

"  If  attention  to  what  is  presumed  might  be 
His  Majesty's  feelings  and  wishes  on  the  happy 
day  of  his  recovery,  be  the  object,  it  is  with  the 
truest  sincerity  the  prince  expresses  his  firm 
conviction,  that  no  event  would  be  more  re- 
pugnant  to  the  feelings  of  his  royal  father^  than 
the  knowledge,  that  the  governmeHt  of  his  son 
and  representative  had  exhibited  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  realm  in  a  state  of  degradation,  of 
curtailed   authority,    and   diminished  energy— 
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^9,  state^  hurtful  in  practice  to  ilm  prosperity  artid 
good  goveromeut  of  bis  peopjle^  and  iiijuriouK  in 
its  precedent  to  the  security  of  tbe  moDWCb*  wA 
tbe  rights  of  bis  fitmily  • 

* '  Upon  that  part  of  the  plajn  which  r^ards  the 

King's  real  and  personal  property,  the  prinfio 

feels  himself  compelled  %o  remark,  that  it  iMi 

not  necessary  for  Mr.  I^tt,  nor  proper,  to  suggeM 

to  the  prince,  the  restraint  he  proposes  jagainat 

tbe  prince's  granting  away  the  King's  real  and 

peMonal  property.    The  piince  does  not  'Coii* 

celve,  that,  during  the  Kmg's  life,  he  is,  by  law» 

entitled  to  makie  any  such  grant ;  and  he  is  siire# 

that  he  has  never  shewn  the  smallest  inclination 

to  poBsess  any  such  power.    But  it  remains  with 

Mr.  Pitt  to  consider  the  eventual  interests  of  ^ 

foyal  &mily,  and  to  provide  a  proper  and  natural 

sccQrity  against  the  mismanagem.ent  of  them  by 

others. 

'*  The  prince  has  discharged  an  indispensable 
^Qty,  in  thus  giving  his  free  opinion  on  the  plan 
tQUnoitted  to  his  consideration. 

**  Bis  conviction  of  the  evils  which  may  arise  to 
the  King's  interests,  to  the  peace  and  happineks 
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of  the;  royal  family,  and  to  the  safety  and  welfare 

of  Uie  nation,  from  the  government  of  the  country 

remaining  longer  in  its  present  maimed  and  debi* 

litated  state,  outweighs,  in  the  princess   mind, 

every  other  consideration,  and  will  determine 

him'  to  undertake  the  painful  trust  imposed  upon 

hkn,  by  the  present  melancholy  necessity  (which 

of  ail  the  King's  subjects  he  deplores  the  most), 

in  full  confidence,  that  the  afiection  and  loyalty 

to  the  King,  the  experienced  attachment  to  the 

House  of  Brunswick,  and  the  generosity  which 

has  always  distinguished  this  nation,  will  carry 

him  through   the  many  difficulties,  inseparaUe 

from  this  most  critical  situation,  with  comfort 

himself,  with  honor  to  the  King,  and  with  advan 

tage  to  the  public. 

(Signed) 

*'  G.  P. 

•'  Carlitm  Hauie, 
"  January  2^  1709.'*^ 


A  series  of  propositions,  embodying  this  wild 
and  dangerous  project — the  offspring  of  party 
interest  and  personal  ambition,  calculated  enly» 
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iras  justly  and  forcibly  renvarked,  to  estab* 

lisli  a  weak  goverDment  and  a  strong  opposir 

tioQ — were  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons 

by  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  16th  of  January,  1789.    Long 

and  angry  debates  ensued,  in  which  the  plab  of 

limitation  was  attacked  in  its  principle  and  all 

its  parts  with  the  combined  powers  of  argument 

and  eloquence.     Burke,  Sheridan,  .Lord  North, 

Fox,  in  vain  exerted  all  their  efforts  against  the 

propositions,  which  passed  the  Commons  by  a 

large  m^ority.    In  the  Lords,  the  contest  was 

equally  obstinate ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  January,  a 

pTotest  was  entered  on  the  journals,  signed  by  the 

I)akes  of  York  and  Cumberland,  and  fifty-five 

other  peers,  expressing  their  highest  indignation 

^t  the  restrictions  thus  arbitrarily  imposed  on 

^^  executive  authority.   A  committee  appointed 

^y  tbe  two  Houses,  then  presented  the  resolutions 

i»  form  to  the  prince,  who.  in  rather  indignant 

^ough  guarded  terms,  declared  his  acceptance 

^  tbem.     The  next  day,  January  31st,  Lord 

^^^den  moved   that   the   lord    chancellor  be 

^'^^^eted,  >>y  authority  of  the  two  Houses  of 

^^iiUiieiit,  to  issue  a  commission  in  die  name 


erf  the  ftovdreign^  for^opemog  the  sesaioa^^the 
oominiftsiofii  to  consist  of  the  princes  of  the  blood 
iAd  all  the  great  officers  of  stattf.  This  too 
patted  both  Houses,  but  not  without  tom6  ani* 
inadversioti ;  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  expiettiy 
Mused  to  suffer  their  names  to  be  inserted  in 
this  commission.  The  session  was  accordingly 
opened  in  form,  by  the  l<^s  comnussionen,  on 
thtf  3rd  of  February.  The  bill  founded  on  the 
propositions  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Ae  12th  of  February,  and  in  the  succeeding 
week,  after  much  fruitless  opposition,  hxid  ad« 
?aAced  to  the  stage  of  commitment,  when,  happily 
fbr  the  nation,  the  further  progress  of  these 
extltiordinary  measures  was  arrested  by  official 
information  from  the  lord  chancellor,  that  the 
KiHg^s  physicians  had  declared  His  Majesty  to 
be  in  a  state  of  convalescence.  All  further  pro* 
ceedings  on  the  bill  were  suspended,  and  no  par-^ 
liamentary  business  was  transaoted  foi:  nearly 
three  weeks.  On  the  10th  of  March»  it  was 
announced  that  His  Majesty,  being  perfiratly 
recovered  from  his  indisposition,  had  ordofMl  a 
eoMtnission  to  be  issued  for  holding  the  Parlia* 
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ment  in  the  usual  mauner.  The  news  of  tbe 
King's  recovery  diffused  the  most  general  imd 
keart*felt  satisfaction;  A  nationid  thanksgrviftg 
was  appointed,  and  the  King '  himself  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  St.  Paul's  on  the  23rd  ^ 
April,  to  offer  up  his  grateful  devotions  on  diis 
evimt,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  splendid  illuminations,  and  every 
demonstration  of  the  real  and  mithusiastic  joy  that 
was  felt  by  the  immense  majority  of  the  nation  at 
the  happy  recovery  of  their  beloved  sovereign. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Irish  Parliament 
proceeded  on  this  occasion  in  a  manner  totally  ^ 
different  from  the  English.  As  soon  as  the  in* 
capacity  of  the  sovereign  was  ascertainedy  Mr. 
ConoUy  moved,  on  the  11th  of  February,  1789, 
*'  Tliat  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  requesting  him  immediately  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  as  regent 
4aring  the  King^s  incapacity ;"  which,  after  a  iMg 
and  violent  debate,  was  carried  against  the  opinion 
of  the  government  members,  without  a  division ; 
and  on  the  16th  a  similar  address  was  voted  in 
tbe  House  of  Lords,  by  a  majority  of  nineteta. 
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A  protest  signed  by  seventeeo  lords  was  ecwi 
tered.  The  Jord-lieutenant,  the  Marquis 
Buckingham,  refusing  to  transmit  this  addn 
to  England,  the  two  Houses  appointed  coi 
tnissionere  to  go  and  present  the  address 
person  to  his  Royal  Highness.  They  arrived  ii 
London  on  the  25th  of  February,  and  the  day 
following  presented  their  address  to  the  prince  at 
Carlton  House.  His  answer  sufficiently  shews 
how  different  the  feelings  with  which  he  receivi 
this  address  were  from  those  that  suggested  tl 
t^ms  in  which  be  had  signified  his  acceptance 
of  the  resolutions  of  the  English  Parliament.  As 
the  King  was  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence, the  prince  deferred  bis  final  answer 
for  a  few  days.  He  gave  it  on  the  12th  of  March, 
and  on  both  occasions  expressed  in  the  warmest 
terms  his  sense  of  their  loyalty  and  affection. 

It  was  probably  a  most  happy  circumstant 
for  both  kingdoms,  that  the  King's  recovery  put 
an  end  to  the  alarms  that  many  persons  were 
disposed  to  feel.  The  prudence  of  the  prince, 
in  accepting  the  regency  of  England,  under 
the  IfumitiatiDg  restrictions  imposed  on  him  by 
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Ptrliamwt»  wduld  indeed  have  piieveated  i^m" 
ipirofst  I  consequracea  off  his  refttsal ;  fos  in  tlM 
case  the  goveimment  ti  England  would<  pixAably ' 
have  been  given  to  the  Queen;  wMle:  the  ^  pfiace . 
would  have  been  Regent  .of  Ireland,  with  /all  the 
lyiuid'i^owera  of  royalty.  *  .  •  nt . 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  lord.  obaneeHor 
made  a  speech  to  both  Houses  in  His  Majesty's 
i^une;  expressing  Hifr  Majesty's  warmest  ao^ 
Jcapwiedgments  .for;  the  additional  prooft  they 
Imd  glveajif altaiclunent  to  his .  person,  end  their 
Msdous  cmceiii  for  the  honor  and  interest  c^  his 
carewn^  ind^die  seciurity  and  good  government  of 
lusdominiois.  His  Majesty  soon  took  occasion 
to  shew  how  acceptable  the  late  conduct  of  the 
ministers  had  been,  by  dismissmg  those  persons 
holding  posts  under  govemm^iti  wlyih^dconr 
curred  with  the .  opposition ;  among  them  were 
Ibe  Duke  of  Queensbury,.  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
Lord  Carteretg^^  and  Lord  Malmesbury . 

;In  the  foregoing  outline  of  the  proceedings  ci 
this  momentous  period,  it  has  been  chiefly 
intended  to  place  in  a  just  light  the  conduct  of 
ti»  Prince  of  Wales  personally,  without  diseum^ 
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iDg  the  motives  or  the  conduct  of  the  persons  by 
^trlkbm  he  wa6  snrrotinded  or  lulvised .  Certain  it 
ii»  that  the  party  sank  still  lower  in  public  esti*^ 
mation  thim  they  had  st6od  before,  and  that  the 
seeds  were  now  sown  of  the  toisunderstandings 
and  enmities  which  soon  after  broke  out  among 
themselves. 

^  It  was  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  King^s 
displeasure  extended  also  to  the  Prince  of  Wides 
«nd  the  Duke  of  York,  for  their  conduct  on  tlus 
iiecasion.  The  first  direct  intimation  that  the 
piince  received  of  His  Majesty's  displeasure,  was 
trough  a  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  as  is  expressly  stated  in  a  letter  from 
the  prince  to  his  father,  written  after  the  visit  of 
the  sovereign  to  Weymouth,  to  which  place  he 
went  with  the  Queen  and  princesses  in  the  autumn 
tf  this  year.  In  this  letter  his  Royal  Highness 
announces  his  intention  of  submitting  to  his  father 
a  statement  which  he  had  prepared  of  his  conduct 
and  motives  on  the  occasion  in  question.  This 
letter,  written,  as  it  seems,  by  Sheridan,  has  been 
published  for  the  first  time,  from  d  rough  copy 
fi>und  among  his  papers,  by  Mr.  Moore,  who  adds 
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that  he  has  alsa  seoi  a  copy  oi  the*  statemeot 
aonounoed  by  the  prince,  and  that  it  filled,  with 
an  appendix,  100  folio  pagea*  Headds,^  ^t  it 
was  4ioppo66d  to  have  been  drawto  up  by  Lofd 
lIinto«  The  prince,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  also 
laments  ''aless  gracious  disposition  in  the  Queen 
towards  his  brothers  and  himself,  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  experience."  It  should  seem  that 
His  Majesty  had  not  personally  testified  his  disr 
pleasure  to  his  sons;  for  if  he  had,  the  prince 
would  certainly  not  have  delayed  justifying  him- 
self, till  he  saw  the  King's  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Clarence.  Perhaps  some  officiout  meddlers  Had 
in  the  interim  misrepresented  to  His  Majesty 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince  during  his  lamented 
fllnefli. 

It  might  have  been  motioned  before,  tiiat  on 
the  6tk  of  January,  a  check  for  £1000  was  sent 
t0  -the  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Lond^^ 
endoeed  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales's .  trfeasurer  t-^ 

<*  Sia, 

**  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
tppreliending  that  the  poM  of  the  city  of  London 
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might  sustain  some  hardship  and  inconvenience^ 
in  this  inclement  season,  from  the  delay  of  the 
King's  annual  bounty,  arising  from  the  present 
unfortunate  state  of  His  Majesty's  health,  has 
commanded  me  to  pay  £1000  into  the  Chamber 
of  London,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  po« 
in  the  same  manner  that  His  Majesty's  bount|b 
has  usually  been. 


'  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 


'Henbt  Ltte." 


His  Royal  Highness  also  sent  £200  to 
burgh,  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
that  city. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  this  year,  tbftt  tl 
celebrated  duel  took  place  between  his  Royu! 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lenox, 
nephew  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  ia 
which  both  parties  appear  to  have  conduct 
themselves  with  the  strictest  propriety,  in  coa^' 
formity  to  what  the  fashionable  world  calls  the 
laws  of  honor;  but  it  should  seem  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  must  have  entertained  some  fcii 
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of  displeasure  towards  Colonel  Lenoz^  which  he 
manifested  at  the  ball  at  St.  James's  on  the  King's 
birth-day,  which  was  kept  with  extraordinary 
splendor,  though  His  Majesty  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent, not  having  recovered  from  the  shock  occa* 
sioned  by  the  duel.  When  country  dances  com- 
menced, though  it  was  the  established  etiquette 
that  nobody  should  join  in  them  who  had-  not 
first  danced  a  minuet,  Colonel  Lenox  stood  up, 
with  Lady  Catharine  Biamard  for  his  partner. 
The  prince,  who  danced  with  the  Princess.  Royal, 
did  not  observe  the  colonel,  till  he  came  down 
to  his  place  in  the  dance ;  on  which  he  took  hit 
sister's  hand,  just  as  she  was  about  to  be  turned 
by  the  colonel,  and  led  her  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dance.  The  Duke  of  York  and  the  Princess 
Augusta,  who  came  next,  turned  the  colonel  with* 
oat  hesitation.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  came 
Qjdxt  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  followed  the 
wample  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Still,  however, 
Ike  dance  proceeded ;  but  when  the  colonel  and 
his  partner  had  danced  down  to  the  prince,  his 
Royal  Highness  led  his  sister  to  the  seat  next  the 
Queeil,  who  observing  to  him.  that  he  seemed 


«  he  mid  be  was  indeed  tired  of  danoiag  in 
aocb  comp^oy;  Her  Majesty,  therefore,  proposed 
tp  break  up  the  ball,  to  which  the  prince  assented, 
saying  he  never  W4>uld  countenance  insulta  offered 
tp  his  Cstmily.  The  Queen  and  princesses  accoid- 
iagly  withdrew,  which  put  an  end  to  the  ball. 
The  prince  afterwards  explained  to  Lady  Barnard 
the  qircumstances  which  had  obl^d  him,  to  his 
great  negret,  to  act  in  a  manner  that  could  not  but 
ha¥e  been  tery  unpleasant  and  embarrassing  to 
her  ladyship, 

:  Though  His  Majesty  was  so  far  happily 
recoirered,  as  to  enable  him  to  resume  the  reins 
of  government,  and  to  pursue  his  usual  mOde  of 
life,  it  was  thought  advisable  that  he  should  try 
the  effects  of  sea  air  and  bathing  to  strengthen  his 
constitution,  after  so  severe  a  trial  as  it  bad  sus- 
taiaed^  With  this  view  Weymouth  was  selectedp 
where  their  Majesties  would  have  the  advauftage 
of  finding  every  suitable  accommodation  in  the 
lodge  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
where  tliey  arrived  on  the  30th  of  June,  having 
left  London  on  the  27tb.  They  left  Weymouth 
on  the  4th  of  August,  on  a  tour  throiigh  part  of 
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the^Weat  of  Ei^land^  and  returned  ou  theSSIh. 
The  letter  from  tbe  Prince  of  Walw  to  Bis 
Majesty,  which  is  mentioned  above,  seems  ta 
have,  been  written  during  the  interyal  that  their 
Majesties,  were  absent  from  Weymouth. 

While  the  K^ing  and  Queen>  with  the  pnnoessesr 
were  vi^ting  the  West  of  England,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  hi$  brother,  the  Ihike  of  York,  made  m 
tour  to  Yorkshire.  It  was  at  the  tiine  c£  ithe 
races;  and  their  Rojral  Highnesses  acrured  on  the 
ground  on  the  28th  of  August.  The  next  day  tiie 
Prince  of  Wales  was  waited  upon  by  the  corpo-i 
ration,  who  went  in  procession  in  their  robes 
from  the  Guildhall  to  the  Deanery,  and  presented 
the  foUowing  address,  with  the  freedom  of  the 
city  in  an  elegant  gold  box.:— - 

''May  it  please  your  Royal  Higfabeas,  the 
Lord  .Mayor  and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  York, 
aniQiated  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  for  the 
hi|^  honor  conferred  on  this  ancient  city  by  your 
presence,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  royal  perscm 
with  the  utmost  respect,  and  most  cordial  afiec* 
tioou  This  honor,  Sir,  is  greatly  increased  by 
yoyr  Royal  Highness  being  the  only  heir-appa* 
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rent  to  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm,  wlu 
they  have  ever  had   the  felicity  personally 
address. 

"  They  cannot  resist  the  present  favorablef 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  just  admiration  of, 
and  unfeigned  acknowledgments  for,  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  which  so  eminently  distinguished 
the  affectionate  princely  conduct  of  your  Royal 
Highness  in  the  most  awful  and  trying  situation, 
when  all  men  looked  up  to  your  Koyal  Highness 
for  protection,  with  the  fullest  assurance  of 
receiving  it;  and  blessed  as  this  kingdom  hath 
been  by  Divine  Providence,  in  the  happy  reco- 
very of  our  most  gracious  sovereign,  (for  whom 
they  entertain  the  warmest  sentiments  of  duty 
and  loyalty,)  it  is  their  fervent  prayer,  that  wheo 
it  shall  please  the  Almighty  to  call  His  Majesty 
to  a  heavenly  throne,  your  Royal  Highness 
roay  succeed  him  in  the  hearts  and  affections 
of  a  free,  brave,  and  loyal  people,  and  long  live 
to  reign  over  them  with  the  happiness  and  glory 
of  a  patriot  King. 

"Your  Royal  Highness  is  respectfully  intreated 
to  permit  your  royal  name  to  be  enrolled  amongst 
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the  freemen  of  this  ancieot  city^  and  to  accept 
the  freedom  thereof,  which  is  thus  humbly  offered 
to  your  Royal  Highnesses  gracious  reception.'' 
To  this  address  the  prince  replied^ 
"  My  Lord  Mayor  and  Gentlemeo,  I  thank 
you  for  your  loyal  and  affectionate  address,  ai^d 
for  the  'satisfection  which  you  express  at  my  visit 
to  the  city  of  York,  » 

^' It  gives  me  very  sincere  pleasure  that  my 
conduct  has  been  properly  understood  by  you» 
and  that  my  opinions  as  to  the  powers  necessary 
to  have  been  trusted  to  me  for  the  general  wel- 
&re,  have  :not  been  mistaken  by  the  respectable 
cituens  of  Yoik  Cmt  an  extravagant  lust  of  power, 
er  an  unbecoming  haste  to  assume  the  seat,  wfiicli 
to  be  call^  to  aft  late  as  possible,  is  the  constant 
aad^t^imnest  wish  of  my  heart.  Inipelled  with 
thesie  seiitiments,  I  must,  above  all  others,  re- 
joicein  that  happy  event; which  is  the  subject  of 
your  joyful  congratulaUons^  and  which  toucheis 
my  feelings  not  more  as  an  affectionate  son,  than 
as  the  person  the  most  interested  in  every  thing 
wiueh  concerns  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
th^  realm.     I  with  pleasure  accept  the  freedom 

I 
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^  HAi  ancient  city,  and  your  oflRsr  of  emroltkig  my 
ttanie  ttnlioDgst  its  citizensi'* 

ArtMkgBt  the  personfi  who  attended  theprioetf 
were  the  Dokes  of  Bedford  and  QueeMbittry, 
fiaHlsr  Fit2williatifr/  Caritsle  and  D«by,  Lo^ds 
Ribirdon;  Clermont,  l^lding,  and  Downe. 

Miby  tiiottght;  howerer,  that  it  w<Mild  hsjw 
been  wiser  in  the  corporation  to  have  avoided 
retrospection^  altogether,  and  thereby 
htLVk  jteved  the  prince  the  pain  of  Tindicating  hia 
condnet,  afid  that  of  hie  party. 

Ovt  the  2nd  of  September^  Earl  Fftzwilliaiii 
j^ttre  a  fnagnificent  ftCe  at  Wentwovth  Sonm^ 
N'otiiing  c6nti  be  more  superb  and  sunqptiwos 
than  the  whole  of  the  arrangemeDts.  It  was.  m 
the  tnie  style  of  English  hospitality.  His  gatfes^ 
tin  being  honored  with  the  presence  df  the  Prinoi 
of  Wales,  were  thrown  open  to  the  loyaltjr  of  th0 

■ 

Mrrbunding  country ;  and  not  fewer  than  finrlgt 
tfiKmsand  persons  were  entertained  in  tbejwrk^ 
Hie  scale  of  the  feast  may  be  imagined  from  tha 
tkct,  that  in  the  course  of  the  day  fifty-fire  hogsp. 
iteads  of  ale  were  drunk.  The  diversaons,.  eoo* 
nistittg  of  all  the  rural  sports  in  that  part  of  the 


kingdom*  lasted  the  whole  day ;  and  the  piin€e# 
with  the  nobility,  participated  in  the  merrinient4 
Thd'  compa&y  in  the  house  were  about  two 
hvndred,  and  cotnprehended  all  the  beauty  an<il 
fashion  of  the  neighbourhood^  without  distinetios 
of  party.  The  dinner  was  iA  the  highest  style  of 
lozvry,  and  the  f6te  concludctd  with  a  ball. 

In  ooihing  to  towil  from  Wentworth  Hom^^ 
the  prince  met  with  a  serious  accident.  AbottI 
t#o  ittiles  on  the^  other  sidq  of  Newark,  a  €art$  in 
eiossing  the  road,  struck  the  axlec^  the  eoacb^ 
and dfettumed  it.  It  was  on  tOie  verge  of  a  slepe^ 
and  the  caaniage  fell  a  considerable  way^  tune4 
oVer  twice,  and  was  shivered  to  i»eces;  Tber« 
tr^ie  in  the  coach  with  fai^  Royal  Highness^  Lord 
CHermMit,  Colonel  St.  heger,  and  Cokmel  Lake* 
Two  ef  the  servants  of  the  {prince  were  on  Ihe 
bex^  Th6  priaoe  saffiefrod  only  a  slight  contusion 
ia  ike  shoidder,  and  his  wrist  waif  sprained*  His 
Riiyid  Hig^maito  was  andermost  in  the  first  kU^ 
aid  by  the  next  roll  of  the  carriage  was  brought 
Uppermost,  when»  with  his  usual  activity  and  pre- 
ieaee  of  nSnd,  be  disengaged  himself,  and  was  the 
llrst  to  rescue  his  companions.    Lord  Clermont 

i2 
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was  80  much  hurt  as  to  be  obliged  to  remain  at 
Newark.  The  other  gentlemen  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  with  little  injury.  The  accident 
happened  at  ten  at  night,  and  the  moon  was  up. 
The  mischance  was  occasioned  by  the  precipitancy 
of  the  postilions.  The  prince  got  into  Colonel 
Lake's' chaise,  which  was  close  behind,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Newark,  where  he  slept,  and  went  on 
next  morning. 

As  for  a  few  years  after  the  affiur  of  the 
regency  the  prince  did  not  take  any  prpminast 
part  in  public  afiairs,  this  may  be  a  good  oppoR^ 
tunity  to  go  back  a  little,  to  give  some  account 
of  more  private  transactions. 

It  was  in  the  year  1782  that  the  prince  first 
went  to  Brighton  on  a  visit  to  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  for  some  titte 
made  this  his  occasional  residence.  '  The  boMe 
occupied  by  the  duke,  was  afterwards  called 
Grove  House:  The  arrival ,  of  the  prince  was 
hailed  by  the  inhabitants  with  very  gfreat  joy,  ibr 
which  they  would  have  had  still  more  reason,^  if 
they  could  haVe  foreseen  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  this  visit.      The  prince  .was  so 
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charmed  with,  the  place,  that  he  seems  soon  after 
to  liave  resolved  to  have  a  residence  built,  there 
for  himsiBlf;  and  accordingly  in  1784  was;  com- 
menced the  building  of  the  celebrated  Maxi^ 
Pavilion,   the  favorite  summer  residence  of  th^ 
prince  both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    The  part .  towards  the  sea,  which  was 
first  erected,  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  ea^tent, 
to  which  in  1802  two  wings  were  added. .  Thpugh 
.ihe  exterior  of  this  prinpely  residence  has  been 
ilhe  «ubject  of  much  severe  criticism,  the  interior 
. wrangements  are  ia  a.  style  of  .magnificence  suit- 
:^le  toth^liigh  rank  of  tl^ .owner.    TjhO;  furnV 
.tore  and  decorations,  which,  are  in  the  orientaji, 
.eyecially  Chinese  style»  exceed  in  splendour 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  JSurope.    Some  inc<m- 
.gmities.have  .doubtless  arisen  from  the  whole  of 
th^  edifice  not  having  been  plann^edat  onc^ ;  coii- 
tiiraal  additio«s»:  altemtipna»  and  improvements 
liaving.  been  made  duiwg  a  long  series,  of  years, 
partly  as  convenience  or  feiney  suggestfid,  aod 
partly  as  opportunity  offered  of  purchasing  houses 
or  land in.the  vicinity,  to  add  to  the  royal  domain. 
The  stables  belonging  to  this  marine  palace  were 
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erected  at  an  expiense  of  £100»000,  and  are 
beyot^  comparisidD  the  most  magnificent  edifice 
of  the  kind  in  England.  In  this  deUghtfiil  abode 
tte  iDnstrions  owner  was  used  to  entertafai  as  bis 
visitors  a  few  fatored  individaala,  who  wtte 
honored  with  his  personal  friendship  and  regafid. 

From  the  time  that  the  Prince  of  Waloafint 
selected  Blig^tob  for  his  residence^  it  mse 
'rapidly  in  extent  and  population.  In  1801^  theie 
wete  1282  houses, and 74^0  inhabitants;  in  1800, 
2000  houses,  and  above  12,000  settled  inbabitaatft; 
in  1829,  3947  houses,  occupied  by  4718  fiimiiits, 
making  an  aggregate  population  of  d5,000<  aettlod 
inhabitants ;  which  is  increased  in  the  fine  aeaaan 
by  an  addition  of  firom  12,000  to  16,000  visitors, 
BHghton  being  Ohe  of  the  finest^  and  of  oomise 
teost  fashionable  watering-plaoes 'in  the  kmgdoQi. 
Latteily;^  His^Majesty  did  not  visit  Bfighton,  in 
c<)taifteq(ietlbei  it  is  said,  of  having  had  reasocu-to 
be  offended  with  something  in  the  conduct;  of  ^tiie 
Inhabitants  towards  him. 

Among  the  remarkable  individuals  who  ware 
honored  with  the  prince's  countenance,  and  were 
fi^quent  visitors  at  Carlton  House  and  the  Marme 
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dmnitf^tgWii;  tbere  we^  Q^rs^  whose  :politwal 
kapwlaACfsw^a  i<\C9Q«i4erable,  but  w&mhvi  ottier 

cUcoms^QfH  ha4  drawn  into  the,fayal  jciMfe^ 
A  few  uptes  of  9O0i9> <^tbe  persons  of  both.tlme 
«laMe»  n«y  ^jfaid  ft  place  beret 

:  At  tbe  hmd  of  the  Pfioce  of  Wales's .  polilici^ 
fttende,  at  hia  enhance  iato  public  life^  wmMt. 
jPiff-^na  mao  eqiially^  c^toulat^  to  dilUght  iiii  VOr 
imt»«  iiu4  to  QomqM»d  i;^  publie  Ufe«  iS^sween 
MnttiiUufbrioiis  atatfuiroan  a94  ithe.p99«^e  itti^Ye 

i(Machi»e9t#  whieb  eonliaiK^*  i»ntb9  pt^  ofiilbe 
fiiiiM^<.vitb(»iiti'«qy  ^laa^oii^ty  tiU  thctiitM^ 

ifts^iSax.  vTbati^eatmv^  )tb€tn,ip|b&ipi»^^ 
Mfei  waa^k«4tliP'tOiPPtrOpljrJ)ky,.^  4WiifOQwir 

tegHMainy  bat  bjrifdliBuiope,  as  the.owa  abo^e  all 

MUftbem  Ratified  torbeifat  the  beadHaff^tbeigomm* 

PHRt. .  Bat  bia  boU,  iadepsmleiit  «pmt»  the  fioMr 

jMss  witbiwhwh  be  tegisled  tbefeoafDachnents  of 

the  govenuBQ^at^  and  hia  swceffd  and  unalterable 

Mtachment  >  to  >  the  priy ilegas  of  the  people^  were 

HWinrmrtiMrtablei  jobst^laa  >to  fayor  at  court  vln 
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1^  pwliaaieiiCary  conduct,  there  was  nothing  to 
diaqualify  him  for  occupying  a  high  place  in  the 
eoiifidence  of  the  heir^apparent,  or  to  justify  the 
obloiquy  nvhich  was'cast  on  the  prince  for  his 
attakibinent.    But  the  enemies  of  both  found  in 
the  private  character  of  Mn  Fox  miatterfer  bitt«r 
InvectiTe/and  canvassed  the  amusements  and  the 
folties  of' his  lighter  hours  with  an  inveteracy  of 
mqlicct  which  they  never  would  have  bestowed 
«a  his  private  vices,  .had  they  not  been  abadiad 
byhis  public  virtues,  and  awed  by  his  tahMrtfn 
'Se^  ^entdred,  it  is  true,  but  too  largely  into  ^Ihf 
fotties  and  extravagances  of  the  age;'faa-'Wii 
undeniably  guilty  of  mwy  of  the  frivolitim*  and 
indiscretions  to  which  young  men  of  fieishion  <aiid 
fortune  are  subject;  and,  like'other  men  in'sn^ 
bur  circumstances,    he  .  frequently  --  McperieiM|B4 
gS9Bt  vicissitudes  of  fortune;  but  his  soul  was 
incapable  of  any  thing  mean,  dishonorable,  baa% 
«ruel,  or  treacherous ;  and  with  his  splendid,  we 
may  say  unrivalled,  talents,  there  was  such  nuM*^ 
ness  in  his  nature,  such  simplicity  in  bis  man^ 
ners,  such  a  tenderness  of  heart.  wUcb 
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him  a  partaker  in  human  sufferings  of  er^iry 
dcsBcription,  that  the  words  of  Terence;  '  '* 

...I    ffAoBi«[aiiii;:iittbumaoiima«iealmaiaputo>''      :>  /> 

are,  '^Nrhen  apiplied  to  him,  not  a  hackneyed  quo« 
taticfni  but  a  just  picture  of  his  character  iatnd 
temper  of  mind.  ■•  ^-       *  -  ';•; 

V  The  person  who  at  this  period  was  supposed* to 
kold^the  second  place  in  the  iriencbhip  of  ^the 
pHMty'  was  Mr.  Edmund  Burke.  Brought  ini6 
piblie  notice  by  the  patronage  of  the' Marquisof 
fisekmgham/  and  attached  ta  the  whig  party 
buth  *1biy  sentshnent  and  ^grotitude/Uie  ilplendor  Uf 
kMr-eioquence,  and  his  various  litenury  attam* 
nMttt%  hadTaised  him  to  a  high  rank  Ixrth  In  the 
poMlici^tiMlthe^leamed  world.^  Edmund  Burke 
Ml' many  accounts  one  of  the  most  renkaiif- 
men  ^  his  time.  Bom  with  a  vast  and  com* 
pvdieiBKve  genius,  which  he  cultivated  with  the 
iMnrtf  assniuons  care,  he  rose  to  eminence  by  his 
ewn  talents ;  and  the  patronage  conferred  on  him 
wnaas  hmioraUe  to  his  patron/as  his  own  abili- 
ties were  to  himself.   Considering  him  as  a  public 
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man,  and  aa  one  of  the  moat  dtatiBguiahed  leadara 
of  the  House  of  Commona,  it  may  be  affinaed  <rf 
him,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  uni- 
rersality  ot  hia  knowledge  and  eroditicm^  the 
power  of  his  imagination,  the  rapidity  of  hia  elo- 
quence, the  perfection  of  hia  language,  and  tlie 
iFarious  objects  to  which  those  endowm^its  wwe 
applied,  all  conspired  to  make  him  one-  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  of  bis  time. 
'•'The  next  great  character  whom  the  Piin^e^af 
WitlcB  honored  with  his  pellicular  oonfides|Bi^ 
imd  who,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of^^bia  felkw* 
countrymen,  itras  ranked  nearly  on  «  le?el;r«ilb 
Fox  and  Burke,  was  Sheridan.  Confesse^y  like 
firet  dramatic  writer  of  his  age,  he  was  quidified 
by  his  talents  no  less  to  shine  in  the  senM^e-bQua^ 
than  to  delight  in  the  closet  or  on  thn  4t|ige. 
That  eminent  writer.  Dr.  Parr,  in  sketching  the 
diaracter  of  Sheridan,  says,  ''The  golden ntide 
of  eloquence  which  Burke  poi^rs  forth,  tb^a  urba- 
nity, the  easy  and  unstudied  elegance  of  JIiOTth, 
the  subtilty,  the  vigour,  the  variety  of  Fox-^rall 
these  ar^  conspicuously  united  in  Sheridan." 
The  late  Marquis  of  Uastinga  wa|9  oertwnly  tbe 
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steadiest  of  His  Majesty's irieDds;  but  he  wasiim 
iin{irondeBt  maii^  and :  therefore  iU  calculated  to 
be  the  adviser  of  the  prince.  He  was  continually 
ID  debt»«iid  taking  up  money  xipoa  piwt^bits».'aDd 
other  secudties,  at  enormous  rates.  His  serfaiit8> 
of  whom  he  kept  a  Jarge  nonfaer^  Uved  liotowly, 
aad  dmik  tUe  dearast  wines  at  their  mastiM^s 
expense*.  He  also  had  a  number  of  pensioneni, 
most  of  whom  were  blood-»suckeDs.  .  One  of  .these 
wflii  Felix  M'Carthyt  an  Irish  advtntwer^xWho 
MMOi  absented  himself  longer  than  u^ual  :irffm 
fift^iJamesls^plaoe^  on  which  his  lordship  seivtrto 
haam  what  was  ithe^  reason  ^  Felix  returned:  an 
0id : paicoof  .shoes,  woini.%o\jkt  «t  tpe  aiid  ' Imi^ 
^^  Whether  thdse  were  fit  i  for  liiia  tp  ei^tW 
iris  kMihip's:  house  in  2"  Jt  is  no  wonder  ^t 
tkttii  pomioe  and  the  marquis  j  should  have  .li9«^ 
constantly  embarrassed* 

:.  rrAmeikg  the  early  assbciates  of  1^  prin^Q.was 
George  Hongn,  afterwards  Lord  Coleraine— a 
mm  of  the  most  eecedtrio  character,  not  destitute 
of  talent,  but  of  dissipated  habits,  and  fond  of  low 
company.  In  hb  latter  years,  he  resided  in  a 
email  cottage  in  or  near  the  Hampstead^road; 
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but  though  he  ordinarily  spent  his  evenings  at 
ale^^bouse,  he  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  at  tim 
palace.  i 

A  short  time  before  the  regency,  the  prinoe 
laughingly  said^  '^  George,  in  all  the  years  wm 
have  been  acquainted,  you  never  asked  me  to. 
dine  with  you :  Now,  I  should  like  to  do  so  fi»r 
once."  **  Sir,"  said  Greorge,  **  if  you  will  dine  as 
I  do,  no  person  will  be  more  welcome:  only  fix 
your  time,  that  I  may  be  prepared."  The  priace 
mentioned  his  day,  and  was  punctual.  <  Them 
was  little  sign  of  cookery ;  but  at  last  the. dotk 
wim  lidd  by  the  female  servant,  and  a  halosd 
shoulder  of  mutton,  with  potatoes,  ccmstituted 
the  whole  meal ;  to  which  was  added  simplitf 
porter;  but  whether  any  wine,  followed,  the 
writer,  who  heard  the  story  from  Hanger  hin- 
self,  cannot  now  recollect. 

The  colonel  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Coleraioe 
in  1814,  on  the  death  of  his  brother:  but  a  greater 
affront  could  not  be  offered  him,  than  to  address 
him  in  word  or  writing  as  ''My  Lord."  He 
always  wore  a  silk  handkerchief  round. his  neck, 
and  a  short  club-s tick  under  his  arm.     He  died 


ill  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  haying  been 
far  aome  years  discarded  from  the  prince's 
parties,  on  account  of  his  low  propensities.  He 
was  at  one  time  a  sort  of  purveyor  for  thci  royal 
pleasure ;  but  though  he  had  all  the  vice  and  good- 
humour  of  Falstaff,  he  had  not  the  wit  of  fat 
Jack.  Yet,  compared  with  others,  his  old  patrob 
might  say,  *^  We  could  have  better  spared  a 
better  man." 

-  Another  eccentric  visitor  at  Carlton  House  was 
Beau  Brummell— so  called  because  he  set.  the 
AsMon.  Brummell  was  a  fellow  of  consummate 
#ffipMtery,  and  took  great  liberties  with.  ,tbe 
j^nncb,  who  bore  his  impudence  with  good- 
hMioiir,  till  one  day,  when  there  vms  a  party  at 
tflMe,  BmmsMll,  being  at  the  bottom,  called  out, 
«'*Walea,)  pull  the  bell."  The  prince  did  as  he 
wras  bid;  and  when  the  servant  entered,  he  said» 
'vMr.  Brummeirs  carriage."  Poor  Brummell 
never  came  again. 

Another  of  the  convivial  companions  of  the 
l^rince,  was  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  commonly  called 
''the  Fighting  Parson."  His  name  was  origi«> 
My  Bate,  to  which  in  1784  he  added  that  of 


Dudley.  He  succeeded  bis  father  in  the  rectory 
of  North  Farmbridge,  in  Essex, .  but  never 
resided  there ;  living  constantly  in  London,  where 
lie  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  conducted  the 
Morning  Post.  In  1780,  he  established  the 
Mormng  Herald,  which  became  the  Oazette  of 
Ftehion.  Bishop  Lowth  having  called  upon  him 
to  reside,  or  discharge  clerical  duty  near  LoHdoOt 
he,  to  avoid  the  former,  took  the  curacy  of 
Hendon.  Here  he  used  to  attend  onHuttdafys, 
with  his  friend  Parsons,  the  comedian ;  flild 
between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service;  Jilfty 
it  eribbage  in  the  vestry ! 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  became  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  gave  Dudley  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  Cathedral  of  Ferns,  and  otiier 
preferments.  In  1816,  he  obtained  a  prebend  of 
Bly.  The  prince  regent  made  him  a  baronet  iff 
1812.  But  when,  in  1807,  application  was  made 
^to  Lord  Grenville  to  promote  him  to  the  epis- 
copate, his  lordship  referred  the  applicant  to  the 
words  of  St.  Paul — *' A  bishop  must  be  tio 
striker.^' 

The  prince,  soon  after  the  establishment  tod: 
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pfaif e  at  BrigbU>ii#  received  ittto  his  service  Louis 
Weltjie,  a  QennaA.  He  was  originally  a  gingec? 
bread  baker,  and  sold  cakes  about  the  streeU; 
and  the  priRce  being  pleased  witKhis  manper  And 
cakes^  giive  hkn  a  situation  in  his  faousohoidi 
Here  ha^xose  to  be^  chief  cook  and  purveyor^  both 
at  OarUon  House  and  the  Pavilion*  His  pride 
kept  even  pa«e  with  his  good  fortune ;  aod  h6 
e^fMA  U^.  ocoasioQaUy  great  liberties  with  his 
royal  sMIter^  Weltji^  at  last,  hdweter^  lost  hi$ 
phwte  ttodtbfe  prince's,  favor  by  his  foUy* 
.  i  S«  iMd  anioftly  daiighteri,  of  vrkom  he  was  f^nd 
tMl  she  offended  b^  by  mafrying  her  father's 
Moatant  ciook*  Weltjie  was  so  exaspj^rated*  at 
this.degradatiQni  that  he  had  the  assurance  to 
eovi^akito  hi$.Boyal  Highness,  representing  thf 
iogratitude  of  the  young  man  in  strong.  ^rmSi 
and  0t<tting  the  disgrace  brought,  upon  his  iiGunily 
})y  ikM  match.  He  concluded  by  soliciting  the 
immedialy^  dismissal  of  the  offender.  The  good- 
natured  prince  oidy  smiled^  and  told  Weltjie  to 
live  aiQicably  with  the  young  couple.  This 
WeUjie  could  not  endure,  but  kept  on  remoa- 
8tmtmg.tiU».hi9(  Royal  Highuess's  patience  being 
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tired  out,  he  dismissed  the  cook  from  his  pre«> 
sence,  and  shortly  after  from  his  service,  giving 
the  place  to  Wdtjie^s  son-in-law. 

Weltjie,  however,  had  realized  a  handsome 
fortune,  and  built  several  houses  at  Brighton.  He 
also  kept  a  subscription  house  in  St.  James's^ 
street  many  years,  the  history  of  which  would 
be  curious.    He  died  suddenly  in  1800. 

In  1787,  Lord  George  Gk^don,  so  fatally  cele^ 
bratedforhis  fanatic  zeal  against  the  Cathblica; 
which  caused  the  riots  in  1780,  took  fresh  ftiani 
at  the  reported  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
aOa[tholic  lady.    Being  at  this  time  under  proie^ 
cution  for  a  libel  on  the  Queen  of  France,  he  spoke 
on  his  trial  with  great  freedom  of  the  connectioal 
Being  asked  what  particular  reason  he  had  to  desire 
the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  testimony,  he 
replied  that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  her 
at  Paris,  relative  to  some  intrigue  of  the  Fremch 
and  British  courts,  which  he  wished  that  lady  tb 
substantiate.     Before  his  trial  be  called  at  Mrsi 
Fitzherbert's  house  to  serve  a  subpoena  on  her, 
but  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  servants. 
On  this  occasion  his  lordship  wrote  the  foUdwiii| 
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letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  which  was  deliyered  t6  hiifttm 
his  way  to  the  House : —   . 

.    .  •        ■     ii 

.1  •  •  •  • 

''  Mr.  Walter ;  Sinythe, .  brother,  to  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  came  to  my  house  in  Welbeck-street 
tills  morning,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Acton,  and 
Mr.  Smythe  said  he  had  brought  Mr.  Acton  to  be 
present  whilst  he  infof  med  me>  tliat  he  .would 
cell. me  to  an  account  if  I  went  to  Mrs.  Fate- 
^ml)^^»9ijgain,  or  wrote  to  her,  ocstahim,  ortoob 
Ubwtiesi  With,  .their  n^mies  in.publioi^/as  Mpau^ 
Fitaheirbert  was  very  much  alarmeKi  (wbea .  m{f^ 
DfilM  was  mentioned.    lanswered,  that  1  lo^cd 
upoa^tlus  as  a  threatening  visit;  but  t^i  I  musli 
7^..  apply. to  ;Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  himsieli^  or  $in 
C^mabylliaggenitonLe  as  often  as  Ifou^nd^Qtc^^oDi 
til),  a  written  answer  was  sent  me.  coacernii^g.  tl^e 
propen title  of  their. sister,  just  as  if  heiha4-.i|ot 
catted  upon  me.    Some^  other  conversation  passed 
Teapecting  the  marriage;  but  this  was  the  sub- 
stance, and  result  of  the  whole.     I  thbk  it  my 
doty  to  inform  you,  as  prime  minister,  of  this 
circugngti^ee,  that  you  may  be  apprised  of,  and 
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MDHMiaidttttoiihe  House  of  Cottinioii^  tteowr- 
bearing  diBposition  of  the  Pi^te. 

**  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
^^  YoQf  iiibst  obedient  and  iMimUe  &enrantt 

-'  •         ■  • 

.  At  tlM  laltter  esd  of  May  ithk  aaiM  yen^  thf 
fsribce  was  attadced  Miitk  a  very  lerkiua  illnjeii^ 
Tki  ^onsaqueoce  ^  Ikaviog  drmk.  aoipa  oariia^ 
l^obr  wh^e  heated  mifa  daneiAg..  He  wok  itt 
fwfecA  lieaML  en  the  €o«raeat  Goildfevdr  Aiiii 
fai  Ikown,  and  Weak  to  the  JDtichesfi  of  Gepdms 
teaembly,  u4ience  he  sent  word  tdiat  he  should 
%o  at  Lady  Gideon's  to  supper.  He:  aeeocdingly 
'tTMit  to  Lady  Clideon's,  but  on  eoteruig  the  faowi 
^l^uQil  himself  so  soddenly  attacked  that  ke  W9k 
-MMtble*  to  go  op  stairs,  and  returned  to  Cadtett 
Home  in  a  sedan  chair.  His  Royal  Uighnesa  itas 
-ebnfined  to  the  houi^e  for  about  a  foiimigbt. 
'■  The  firince's  fondness  fdr  horse-rach^  and  Ui 
^tntouragetBisht  of  pugilistic  sports^  haHriog  fasoi 
befom' dUnded  to,  it  may  net  be  im|Mropec  Id  gm 


mbm  pftfticulam  qh  Idus  subjeot    With  respect 

to  boxing,  so  much  has  beei»  iiaid  and  writt^a 

1Mb  ia  f«T0fr  «a4  oondamaaUon  <]|f  (be  practice* 

tbdt  it  aeemi  wbaUy  uaaaseesaairyj  and  would  ia 

tratli  be  irreteVMt^  toanter  mto  wy  discussion  i^ 

thia  ^lace.    If,  while  it  isaay  b§  allowed  oa  the 

one  kandi  that  the  ISag^idi^  practice  of  deci4wg  ^ 

diflptite  Oft  the  ^ot  by  d  bpxkig  match,  is  pr^ 

finosUe  40  fthef  atiletta^  of  1^9  It?4)ws^  the  kaiv^s 

«f thbiDaieh^  oriha  savag^^  pra^tic?  of  goijigiaf 

#f  jtiNr^memaAs ;  H  is  with  samo  shew  of  re^tsi^i 

sMwfad  on  tba  ^hatbttid^  thai  priaa^^htiag  ^|t 

^^gtaeefiilaftd  barbarous  castom,  StiUth«ip.i»«fl^ 

«llfadd  al^i  be  it>6  aeveraly  eioild6i»«f4i  if*  'w  WHf^ 

with  jomy  <$^eiB  of  the  biiihest  rap):,  ^e  4i4 

iaeiiik  m  the  sume  light;  ^spec^aiiy  wi^a «l 

nbejic0Qr4ed  t»  hki  laiwor;  that  »p^a9^fig^^ 

MHig  ttdcaa  |Au»  at  Bnghloii  ^  the  i^th  af 

Avgust,  1788,  in  which  one  of  tha  oavabatauts 

mim  VUbA  <m  the  apat,  ^w  %  nsost  drea^l 

eonfliet,  bts  Bixy^l  JBQcttmasa  cbec}a?ad  4ihat  he 

"wodld^  haire  aelne  setlieQieBt  made  on  the  nearest 

wliitidn  of  the  deceaaed^  a<id  tiMt  on  account  «f 

4i*  <iraadjM  ^eitlmpla^  wbiah  ha  had  Hkm  wi(- 

k2 
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nessed,  he  would  never  either  see  or  patronM 
another  stage-fight. 

Among  the  other  sports  to  which  the  Englhi 
nation  are  more  peculiarly  attached,  and  what 
may  in  some  degree  be  regarded  as  a  national 
sport,  is  the  amusement  of  horse-racing.  It  has 
received  the  countenance  of  some  of  our  sove- 
reigns, particularly  of  Charles  11.;  and  various 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  for  its  encou- 
ragement, under  the  idea  that  it  was  favorable  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses.  At  the 
time  when  the  Prince  ofWales  became  a  sports- 
man, the  practice  of  keeping  race-horses  was 
greatly  encouraged  by  some  of  the  highest  cha*- 
racters  in  the  nation.  Mr.  Fox  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford  were  then  leading  men  of  the 
turf,  and  many  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
the  first  distinction  and  respectability  afforded  it 
their  sanction . 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  soon  after  attaining  his 
majority,  turned  his  attention  to  the  collection  of 
a  stud  of  running  horses;  and  as  he  pursued  his 
object  with  ardour,  he  soon  found  himself  master 
of  a  stud,  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  kingdom'. 
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horses  were  seen  at  all  the  celebrated  race-^ 
courses;  and  he  himself  often  condescended  to 
honor  Newmarket  and  .other  places  of  sporting 
resort  with  his  presence.  .    .  .  li 

What  were  the  sums  the  prince  expended  on 
his  racing  establishment,  or  in.bona^fide  matches, 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate.    With 
respect  to  the  sums  lost  in  betting,  the  probabi- 
lity is»  that,-  like  most  other  gentlemen  of  the  tuif, 
tbei^prince  experienced  his  share  .of  the  vicissi** 
tudes.  of  fortune,  and  sometimes  was  a  consider- 
i^Ue^  gainer,  and  at  others  a  considerable  los^r^ 
jQeMral:  report,  ho.Wever,  made  him  a  very  gre^t 
Ipjwr  j^bttt  there  was  probably  in  this  case,  as  well 
aaiiUDany  others,  a  Is^ge  share  of  exaggeration,  r 
.^l^uld.. any:  certain  provision  be  made,  which 
fq^qnld.  eS^i^Qtually  secure  the.  sport   of  horse- 
IQifSip^  jkom  ,th6  suspicion  of  foul  play,  of  which 
the  amateurs  so  frequently  accuse  each  othej, 
^^loe  could. scarcely  be  a  more  delightful  amuse- 
ment;  but  it  unfortunately. happens,  that  there  is 
no  sport  whatever,  which  is  liable  to  so  great  a 
.variety  of  unfair  practices,  as  that  of  horse-racing. 
^Few  characters^  of  eminence  have  distinguished 
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themBelves  on  the  turf,  who  have  not  been  si 
pected,  at  one  time  or  other,  of  these  unjustifiable 
artifices ;  and  hence  the  graver  part  of  the  vrodd 
have  been  disposed   to  regard    these    sporting  ■ 
meetings  with  strong  marks  of  disapprobationt  fl 
Tbey  have  divided  the  patrons  of  the  turf  intd 
eaiy  two  descriptions  of  men,  fools   who  have 
money  to  lose,  and  knaves  who  devise  plans  to 
rob  them  of  it.   It  must  nevertheless  be  confessed 
that  the  lovers  of  the  turf  themselves  have  gi?cn 
sMne  countenance  to  these  suspicions.     Whef* 
large  sums  of  money  are  at  stake,  it  is  no  wondec 
that  suspicion  should  succeed  disappointment  ia 
the  breasts  of  the  tosera.     But  the   bad    cha- 
racter that  has  attached  to  these  sports  is  not 
so  much  to  be  imputed  to  the  real  nobility  and 
gentry  who  patronize  them,  as  to  a  lower  class 
of  persons,  who,  without  any  property  of  theiv 
own,  and  without  respectability  in  the  affairs  of 
ordinary  life,  study  horse-racing  as  a  profession, 
in  "which  their  sole  object  is  gain,  without  any 
scruple  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

It  cannot  therefore  excite  surprise,  if  tbe  noble 
and  the  great,  who  condescend  to  associate  Mrith 
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thtf  eoiitamintttio»  of  i^ttch  mter^qurfie,  pften  ini^: 
atispioioM  injurious  to  tbei)?  honor,  and  mortifyi«9 
to  thmr  pi ide*  A^  «  remedy  fpr  the^e  disAdvtn?: 
t«gM,  tbe  gentlemeti  of  the  tuif  resolved  t9  ias^ 
tote  e  ojMirt  of  their  own^  to  decide  on  disputen 
thet  might  ^rite  ^t^o^g  thes^.  This  tnbune(»r 
which  hee  become  celebrated  by  the  niuae  ^f  thli 
^eefcey  Clubi  was  tQ  deci^le  without  appeal  «H 
iudi  aiBaira  as  were  hi  il9  cpgaisiaiice-  T4« 
dflfeience  which  the  spov^ng  wor)4  hyts  ^qiiei^lly 
paid  te  the  depisipna  of  this  body,  may  be  ascriM 

in  :a  greet  lee^isyie  Un  the  j^dip]oq«  |Peg^latio|?^ 
ISf  which,  when  apy  q^e^tio^  is  refi^p^ed  tp  it^ 
those  m^bers  who  have  aay  interest  in  ^0 
ipatter  ara  e;rduded  from  tl^e  deliberation,  aed 
^  deeiaion  i»  left  tp  such  a$  are  free  from  i^) 
M^egements  cpuneeted  wi^  it. 

In  file  autmnn  pf  the  year  179]|  an  extraordi^ 
fvary  nfdnf^^ifltt  v^s  ezcitsd  by  a  decision  of  thii 
court,  ill  which  the  Prince  pf  Wales  was  co^r 
e^rmdf  a|i4  whM)h  proved  so  offensive  to  him  tb^t 
h»  seaalved  to  retire  from  the  tnrf.  On  the  20id| 
0li)Atpber,  the  prince's  bprse,  JE4cafic,  reclw»ed 
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the  best  horse  on  the  turf,  was  beaten  at 
Newmarket  by  two  horses  of  very  inferior  repii-^^ 
ttLtion*  The  odds,  which  were  before  very  high 
in  favor  of  Escape,  now  changed,  and  large  bet» 

•  •  •  •  -  • 

were  laid  that  he  would  lose  the  match  he  had  to 
run' the  next  day;  but  to  the  great  disappoint* 
ment  of  those  who  had  betted  against  him,  he  vtam 
the  second  race.  In  consequence  of  thrae  ek>* 
cumstances,  the  prince's  jockey,  Samuel  Chifney/ 

who  rode  Escape  on  the  two  days,  was  suspected 

-^  •  •  •  .      ■  .   . 

of  false  play,  and  the  afiair  was  laid  before  tb,0 

Jockey  Club.     The  result  was  unfavorable  to 

Chifney;  and  Sir  Charles  Bunbury  informed  the 

«        ■        ■  ... 

prince,  that,  if  he  suffered  Chifney  to  ride  his 

horses,  no  gentleman  would  start  against  him. 

The  prince  replied,  that  if  Sir  Charles  or  any 

other  person  could  make  it  appear  that  Chifney 

had  acted  improperly^  he  would  never  speak  to 

him  again;   but  that  otherwise  he  would  not 

sacrifice  him  to  any  person.     Chifney,  ten  or 

twelve  years  after  this  affair,  and  shortly  before 

his  death,  published  a  curious  pamphlet  on  the 

subject.     Reviewing  the  matter  at  this  distance 

of  time,  it  seems  that  there  was  but  little  ground 
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foT  the  suspicion  that  Cbifney  had  used  foul  play^ 
^I'be  prince  insisted  that  the  Jockey  Club  should 
examine  him  in  the  strictest  manner,  and  directed 
hiax  to  make  affidavits,  which  he  expressed  his 
perfect  readiness  to  do,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
actions of  the  two  days.  From  these,  it  appeared 
he  bad  no  bets  at  all  depending  on  the  first  day's 
nee,  and  only  twenty  guineas  on  the  second. 
Aft  for  the  prince  himself,  he  had  no  bets  the  first, 
>od  only  four  hundred  guineas  the  second ;  and 
it  "Would  be  quite  monstrous  to  suppose,  that  he 
could  be  guilty  of  conspiring  with  his  servant,  in 
onier  to  gain  so  paltry  an  advantage.    The  pro- 
bability is,  that  some  persons  wished  to  get  the 
pnnce  away;  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his 
l^iTses ;  and  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Vernon  had 
<^<1^  that ''  the  prince  having  the  best  horses  and 
^   best  jockies,  it  was  better  he  should  be  off 
^  turf    That  the  prince  chose  to  retire  from 
^^^^vmarket  rather  than  submit  to  the  injurious 
'^visition   of  dismissing  his  servant,    without 
*^^^&c]ent  proof  of  his  having  deserved  such  a 
pa^^ishment,  was  more  worthy  of  praise  than 
^^^uiure.    He  thought  that  Cbifney  had  been  ill 
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i)M<l»  wd  allowed  km  an  annuity  of  twoiiuodred 
guineas.  Cbifney  r^laUs  in  bis  pampUeiti  tihtt 
in  }^2,  at  the  time  oi  the  Brighton  and  I#9ww 
^HMey,  as  the  prince  was  walking  on  the  Stejvo 
with  a  gentleman,  he  approaehed.  and  t<dd  hia 
R^yal  Highness  that  they  cried  out  very  niu«h  fpt 
))iiQ  at  Newmarket ;  tp  which  the  prince  rapUi^f 
V$am  Chifney»  ther^  has  never  been  a.  proper 
apology  made;  they  used  me  and  you  very  iU; 
tbey  ar?  bad  people.  FU  not  set  foot  on  ftbe 
ground  inore/' 

,  Thus  terminated  the  prince's  connection  «itk 
Newmarket. 

In  October,  1789,  the  Duke  of  "brleans  arrived 
on  another  visit  to  Sngland,  a  house  having  been 
previously  taken  for  him,  where  he  was  iaune** 
diately  visited  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  aev^ral 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank.  The  dafce  bad  in  ikff 
preceding  week  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Netionii) 
Assembly,  requesting  a  passport  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  stating  that  he  was  coinmiesHuaMad 
by  His  Majesty  to  transact  important  l^usjUiem  in 
£ngl^.  The  letter  enclosed  a  certificate  frooi 
the  Ceunt  de  Montmorria,  minister  for  ibreign 
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ff 

affifaiir  that  such  a  commisiioa  wm  mctuolty  pr^^ 
paring  for  the  duke  in  his  office.  The  passpoft 
wm  gtaftiedy  thoagh  some  surprisfi  was  expreaied 
mt  thf  appliealioii* 

The  duke  left  Pzm  the  same  day  for  Boulog^a ; 
Isiit  jaat  as  he  was.  going  to  embdjAc,  he  waa 
noogiUBad  by  a  number  of  &h^woaien,  whtt 
would  ttot  suffer  him  to  go  on  board  the  tossoL 
tat  obliged  hiia  to  return  to  his  hofeel>  where  theJF 
placed  a'guard  ^  the  town  militia  over  him,  wadii 
cadets  to  keep  him  in  close  custody  till  the 
fctum^^f  a  deputation  which  they  sent  to  Paris, 
ta  inform  the  JNf aticoial  Assembly  of  this  event* 
TliadalBe  ^Mui  velieved  from  his  coafiaemeBs^t  oa 
the  retuvn  of  the  express  from  Paris.  The 
flsi^listrates  ^  Bdulbgne  apdogiaed  for  the  intern- 
^j^Wtooe  of  the  n^eb;  they  dieaueives  having  be^o 
pevftelly  satisfled  with  the  passport  that  he  bftA 
liheiwa.  Previously  to  the  duke's  dcspartute  from 
^Paris,  he  presented  the  National  AsaemUy  with 
4rwo  milfions  and  A  half  of  livres^  supposed  to  be 
m  Iburtfi  part  of  his  annual  Mieenue,  Ua  which  h^ 
puliUely  thanked  by  M«  Necker  in  the  name 
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of  the  King,  and  by  the  president  of  the  National 
Assembly.  .     **..4 

.  In  November,  this  year,  a  Dr. 'Withers  was 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  £50, .  and  to  a  year'a 
imprisonment  in  Newgate,  and  to  give  aecuaty 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  five  years,  himself  in 
£600,  and  two  sureties  in  £100  each,  for  a.  libel 
on  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  The  defence  made  by  the 
doctor,  who  acknowledged  the  pamphjbt,  wm 
that  he  did  not  know  that  truth  was  a  Ufaek 
A'  printer,  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of  Yorfc,i 
sentenced  by  the  court  of  Eang's  Benckto.a 
of  £50,  a  year's  imprisonment  in  Newgate*  to 
stand  in  the  pillory  for  an  hour,  and  to  give  secu- 
rity for  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  .  .  ; 
On  the  2nd  of  January,  1790,  the  Prince  qi 
Wales  visited  that  unhappy  spendthrift.  Lord 
Barrymore,  at  Wargrave.  His  Royal  Higbilie^ 
gtttid  three  days  there,  and  was  entertained 'Wtth 
p^ays  and  a  masked  ball.  One  of  the  coacbm«a» 
however,  was  killed  by  driving  against  a  post, 
and  pitching  upon  his  head.  Private  theatricals 
were  then  quite  the  nge ;  and  many  of  the  nolu- 
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lity  and  gentry  took  the  lead  in  this  species*  of 
amusement. 

"''^'  On  the  14th,  Prince  Edward  (the  late  Duke  of 
Kent)  arrived  very  unexpectedly  from  Geneva^ 
and  hating  sent  notice  of  his  arrival  to  Carlton 
House;  the  Prince  of  Wales  immediately  went  to 
lieMt's  Hotel,  and  brought  him  with  him  to 
Oarlton  House;  The  young  prince,  it  seems;  had 
feCahied  ^ome  without  permission,  which  gav4 
giMti ofieacef  to  their  Majesties,  whose  displeasubf^ 
Mtild  only  be  appesUed  by  the  prince's  departure 
tb^fcmiiiis  regiment  at  Oibr^tar^  for  which  garri« 
sim  iM^^aetonit  on  the  29th. 
'fite  tfaiei  Iffth,  fais'Royal  Highness  gave  a  sple»<- 
did-  ball  to  about  two  hundred  of  the  nobility  of 
ielbvsexes,  at  Carlton  House.  This  wieis  rather 
*  ptiviate  eiifertttmtteht  than  a  gala,  being  chiefly 
W-f'dcr  hMM  to  the  Princess  Gallitzin^  who  had 
MfveiMd  9l  strong  desire  to  'see  English  country 
dtaces.  At  this  entertainment  gaming  ran  higb; 
and  ^honest  Jack  Payne"  won  a  thousand  guineas 
atlhriK  .  Most  of  th'e  foreigners  of  distinction  then 
ift  feondoin  were  present ;  but  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
bad  leift  town  for  Newmarket. 
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In  this  year  (1790)  there  were  no  less  tban  t«i 
prosecutious  agaiost  the  Times,  for  libels  od  the 
royal  family.  The  iir&t  was  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  charging  them  with 
having  so  demeaned  themselves  as  to  incur  the 
just  displeasure  of  His  IVlajesty.  The  second 
was  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  asserting  that  be 
bad  returned  from  his  station  without  authority. 
For  the  first,  Walters,  the  printer,  was  fined 
£100,  and  sentenced  to  one  year's  iiQprisoDment. 
For  the  second,  he  was  only  fined  £100.  At  the 
i&tercession  of  the  prince,  Walters  received  His 
Majesty's  pardon,  and  obtained  his  liberty,  in 
March,  1791,  after  some  months'  imprisonment. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  this  year,  the  prince 
had  his  first  state  levee  at  Carlton  House,  wlnafc^^^ 
was    more    numerously    attended   than   that  «^l 
St.  James's,  and  in  some  respects  more  splendid; 
but  the  absence  of  the  female  nobility  was  a  gr«at 
drawback.  '*^L 

At  the   halt  at  St.  James's  in  honor   of  Bji^l 
Majesty's  birthday,  on  the  iBih  of  January,  « 
most  daring  attempt  was  made  to  rob  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  the  drawing-room.     While  be  < 
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talkiii^  to  the  Kiog,  ht  felt  a  seven  pull  at 
kp  twwd,  and  oa  looking  round,  perceived 
tiodfc  the  diamond  guard  was  broken  off,  and 
Mopended  only  by  a  small  piece  of  wire,  which, 
fiom  its  eiaftticity^  did  ndt  break.  The  persoft 
^hom  tiie  jptittce  suspected  to  have  made  this 
hdUL  afetemptp  bad  quitfe  the  app^aranfce  t)f  a  maa 
WfiisUon.  The  diamonds  oa  the  part  tk<is|nfi*^ 
dently  attompted  te  bis  stcdeft^  were  wortb£300(K 
. :  tluiMareb  the^ome  year/fhe  prince  catibed 
m  looisridembie  part  of  ^his  btud  f  o  be  told,  wfatdk 
inlMiucMdaboitt  £4000. 

;  c  TJie^pmce,  daiing  Ibe  two  oar  three  si^cceedinf 
|itat%:  fifpeat  bis  time  tbiefly  at  Caiiton  Houst 
Mil  Srigbl<»^  witboai  at  all  intei^riog  in  the 
4oa|^lSr  tBterastiog;  political  questioiis  which  at 
4ittil4^odl|gitpiM  the  country.  His  sentiments 
weci^ 'fvobably  in  accordance  witb  those  of  his  old 
idends^  moat  of  whom  still  remained  inepposit- 
iion;  bift  b(o4h  parties  had  probably  learned  by 
/||i[^misnca»  thf^  the  suipport  of  the  beir/^pparent 
m¥^Sk^  UMb^  af^st  the  meaaurea  of  the  gevenv- 
\%p  and  eeuld  only  tend  to  promote  misunder^ 
between  the  prince  and  bis  lather^  and 
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tm  that  account  to .  render  his  Royal  Hig)meaB'$ 
friends  still  more  obnoxious  to  the  savereign. 
Unhappily,  though  living  thus  apart  from  puUic 
affairs,  and  able  to  regulate  his  private  concerns 
u  might  have  been  the  most  conducive  to.  his 
own  comfort  as  well  as  credit,  and  conformably 
to  the  pledges  he  had  given  that  no  new  debts 
8i^pu]4  be  contracted,  he  entered  into  all  the 
expensive  amusements  of  former  years.  ^  ... 

He  maintaiped  his  conjiection  with  MrSrEitshar- 
^rt,  and  was  said  to  have  contracted  an  intioiate 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Jersey.  Though  hisdebts 
had  been  paid,  his  establishment  incraased^^his 
income  augmented,  and  his  pdace  completed,  he 
was  80  far  from  cotifining  his  expenditure  within 
the  limits  of  his  income,  that  he  contracted  fresh 
debts  to  an  enormous  amount.  His  creditors 
again  became  clamorous;  the  usual  conduct  of 
his  intimate  friends  did  not  improve,  and  the 
public  journals  but  too  often  related  adventures 
and  occurrences  equally  ignoble  and  humiliatvug. 
His  Majesty,  whose  virtuous  and  simple  habits 
naturally  rendered  him  averse  to  profligacy  and 
empty  sjJendor,  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected 
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by  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard,  and  at  length 
thought  of  iftdncMig  the  prince  to  enter  into  the 
marriage  state.  This  His  Majesty  had  the  more 
reason  to  wish,  as  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had 
tnamed,  in  October,  1791,  the  Princess  Royal  of 
Fmssia^  had  no  children;  aind  none  of  the  other 
-amis  of  the  King  were  married.  His  Majestyv 
tiierefore,  frequently  intimated  his  wishes  pd^this 
sa1::9ect  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  far  from  bding 
friendly  to  the  measure,  and  made  objections  ib 
'^Miich  the  monarch,  who  did  not  Mke  contradict 
Him  in  his  dmnestic  afiairs,'  would  not  listen,  86 
'that  the  minist^  of  course  yielded,  and  left  ft 
whoUy^to  His  Majesty  <0  manage  this  important 
affidr* 

It  cannot  be  thought  extraordinary  that  the 
4M«rious  habits  of  the  prince  rendered  him  averse 
'to  entering  into  the  state  of  marriage*  He  who 
imd  so  long. ruled  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  moA 
liieautifiiljmd  accomplished  of  his  countrywoment 
jwas  not  likely  to  bring  his  mind  to  enjoy,  or  CTesi 
•to  endure,  the  restrictions  of  matrimonial  lifisk 
jBesidea,  his  connection  with  Mrs.  Fitsdierbert  was 
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^P  a  very  serious  obstacle.  Not  only  was  the  prince 
really  attached  to  her,  but  it  might  be  presumed 
that  she  would  exert  her  influence  to  deter  him 
from  marriage,  since  her  dignity,  fortune,  rank, 
and  happiness,  must  materially  suff'er  by  such  an 
arrangement.  She  therefore  cannot  be  blamed 
for  her  endeavours  to  divert  the  prince  from  any 
siTch  plan.  But  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that 
after  the  prince  was  actually  married,  she  con- 
ducted herself  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  Princess 
of  Wales  was  used  to  speak  of  her  in  friendly 
terms.  She  did  not  endeavour  longer  to  exercise 
ber  iafluence  over  the  prince;  and  although  the 
connection  between  them  was  subsequently 
renewed,  it  was  by  his  desire,  and  not  at  her 
request. 

It  is  probable  that  the  prince,  whose  professed 

I  admiration  of  the  fair  sex  in  general  was  a  bar  to 
his  entering  into  an  indissoluble  engagement  with 
an  individual,  would  not  have  consented  to  such 
a  step,  had  he  not  unhappily  contracted  such  a 
mass  of  debts,  that  he  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  King  and  to  Mr.  Pitt' 
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fi>riuMistaiice*  It  is  eertaia  that  be  was*  infonned 
1)IM6  was  no  alternative  but  marriage^  tot^whioh' 
be  at  kngth  assented^  cm  an  understanding- thaii 
attUsdebtashould  be  paid.  ^<m 

When  dfe  idea  of  engaging  the  prince  to  manrj^ 
was  made  a  snbject  of  discussion  in^  the  003^ 
flimily,  the  chief  point  was  <  the  choice'  of  'th^l 
penon  who  was  to  be  the  lature  Qtieen  of'  tlless 

«  ■  * 

idngdoms;  and  it-  seemed  natural^  Uy  diink»  tlMM» 
an  en^vonrwould  be  made  to  finc^  if  possibly 
some  ptineess  not  only  unexceptionable  in  wluAk 

and  character,  but  endowed  with  personal  attn6f 

.'  •    ■  •  -  . 

CiMis  and  accompliriiments;  qualified  to  obtain; 
ttteloreand^teemof'her  royal*  conscMrt;  There 
ii  every  reason  to  bdieve,  that  the  Queen  had  pre*r 
Tfously  proposed  a  niece  of  her  own,  to  witontit 
stfMns  no  possible  objection  could  hare  been  made, 
ghe  being  no  other  than  the  most  beautiful  and  ac* 
eomplishedLouisa,  Princess  of  Mecklenburg,  afteiy 
wards  the  heroic  and  lamented  Queen  of  Pras«n« 
If  any  woman  could  have  fixed  the  afiections  of 
Midi  a  prince  as  his  Royal  Highness  then  was,  it 
migiit  have  been  hoped,  that  thathighly-'gifted  prin- 
would  have  achieved  so  desirable  an  object* 

l2 
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But  the  King  had  resolved  that  the  honor  of  thi» 
alliance  should  be  given  to  his  owa  niece,  the. 
Princess  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth,  daughter  pf 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose  duchess  was  the 
Princess  Augusta,  His  Majesty's  sister*  The 
King  seems  to  have  formed  this  plan  some  time 
previou&tp  its  being  formally  proposed.  He  ^ had 
made  it  a  matter  of  family  conversation  and  cor* 
resppndence,  and  in  two  letters  to  his  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Brunswick,  had  adverted  to  the  sub* 
jecl;^  It  appears  to  be  indisp^table,  that  the 
duchess  had,  inconsequence,  conceived  it  to  be 
possible  that  her  daughter  might  be  selected  aft 
the  consort  of  the  future  Kang  of  England,  and 
actually  expressed  her  hopes  to  that  effect,  to  a 
lady  of  her  court.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
reasonable  objections  might  have  be^n  made  to 
an  alliance  between  individuals  so  nearly  related, 
and  who  had  not  possessed  any  opportunities  of 
personal  acquaintance. 

The  preliminary  objection  which  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  invariably  made,  when  marriage  was 
recommended  to  him,  now  appearing  to  the  King 
to  be  removed.  His  Majesty's  solicitude  to  see  the 
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prince  settled  increased;  he  confidently  hoped 
thAt  the  ties  of  domestic  life  would  withdraw  hkai 
from  his  constant  intercoarse  with  society  of 
which,  as  a  father  and  sovereign,  he  could  not 
approve,  and  would  wean  him  from  those  perni- 
cious habits  of  lavish  expenditure,  which  were  the 
foundation  of  all  his  mortifying  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments ;  he  therefore  requested  -  the  prince 
to  consent  to  a  union  with  the  Princess. of 
•Brunswick. 

''The  requisition  was  made   at  a   time  when 
the  resources  of  the /prince  were  entirely  ex- 
hausted-^when  his  creditors*  grew  importunate — 
when  it  became  necessary  to  discharge  some 
debts; of  honor — and  when,  therefore,  the  pros- 
pect of  relief,  even  at  any  sacrifice,  appeared 
desirable.  \  The    portrait   of  the    Princess    of 
Brunswick,  which  had  been  shown  to^tbe  Prince 
0f  Wales,  represented  a  woman  of  by  no.  means 
^  disagreeable  appearance ;  ,the  Duke  of.  York, 
who  had  seen  her  at  her  father's  court,,  reported 
favorably  of  her ;  and  the  promise  of  the  King, 
in^  writing,^ that  on  the  marriage  of  the  prince, 
hi^  debts    shdild    be   discharged,    his   income 
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increased,  aod  the  favor  ol  his  father  augmented 
aod  secured,  additiooalty  operated  on  his  mind 
in  favor  of  the  connection.  He  consulted  some 
of  his  confidential  friends,  who  advised  him  to 
give  his  consent,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Matters  having  been  brought  to  this  point,  in 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1794,  after  many 
previous  intimations  on  the  subject,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  received  from  His  Majesty  King 
George  III.  formal  proposals  for  a  marriage 
between  the  Prince  of  "Wales  and  the  Princess 
Caroline.  On  this  receipt,  the  duke  immediately 
consulted  his  daughter,  and  her  mother  did  not 
strive  to  conceal  her  happiness  and  delight.  The 
princess  received  the  intelligence  with  composure 
amounting  to  indifference.  That  the  proposed 
union  was  one  by  which  her  family  would  be 
elevated,  and  by  which  her  own  happiness  might 
be  improved,  she  admitted ;  but  her  heart  was,  of 
course,  unmoved  by  the  prospect.  Her  consent 
she  did  not  withhold,  because,  although  she  bad 
heard  of  the  follies  of  the  prince,  she  had  also 
heard  of  his  virtues ;  and  his  generosity  and  sen- 
sibility had  been   greatly  extolled.     Vei 
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iBWt.be  admitted,  that  the  princess  neither  did, 
nor  could  love  \kat  future  Ji^usband.  Her  aflbc- 
tioiis  iiad  been  fixed  on  a  young  German  urince, 
/  to  whom  she  could  not  give  her  hand.  T^e  pre- 
cise state  of  her  mind  cannot  be  better  explained 

.  than  m  her  own  words. 

:  Jn  a  letter  written  toa  friend,  dated  28th  No- 

:  vember,  1794,  she  thus  expressed  herself  :—^^'  You 
are  aware,  my  friend,  of  my  destiny.   >I  am  about 

r .  entering  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  my  first- 

-  -cousin,  George  Prince  of  Wales.    His  generosity 
I  regard,  i^d  his  letters  bespeak  a  mind  well  cul- 

,  tivated  apd,  refined.  My  uncle  is  a  good  man, 
mi  I  love  ^him  yery.much,  but  I  feel  that  I  shall 
oeTor  be  inexpressibly  .happy.  Estranged  &om 
my  eonnections^  my  associations,  my  fiirads,^  all 
th»t  I  .hold  dear  and  valuable^  I  am  about  enter* 
'4qs  on  a  permanent  connection.    I  fear  foic  the 

: 'f^^QSIiAqu^ces.    Yet  I  esteem  and  respect,  my 

jinleoded  husband,  and  I.hope  for  great  kindness 

4)^  fittention.    But,  ah;mel    I  say  sometimes,  I 

cannot  now  love  him  with  ardor.    I  am  indifferent 

to  Qty  .marriage,  but  not  averse  to  it;  I  think  I 

11^411  be  ;happy,.  but  I  fear  my  joy  will  not  be 
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The  man  of  my  choice  I  am  de» 
barred  from  possessing,  and  I  resign  myself  to  my 
destiny.  I  am  attentively  studying  the  English' 
language ;  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  but  I  wish  t» 
speak  it  with  fluency.  I  shall  strive  to  render  my 
husband  happy,  and  to  interest  him  in  my  £aivor, 
since  :tbe  F^ttes  will  have  it  that  I  am  to  be  Prin* 
cess  of  Wales." 

This,  letter  was  written  in  Grerman,  and  wa» 
addressed  to  a  German  lady,  residing  for  a  short 
time  in  England. 

Accordii]^  to  the  determination  expressed  in 
^he  letter»  an  extract  from  which  has  just  been 
inserted,  the  princess  devoted  a  great  part  of  her 
time,  prior  to  quitting  her  native  country,  to  the 
acquiring  of  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
English  language.  Her  success  was  rapid  and 
complete.    The  Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  arrival^ 

complimented  her  on  the  fluency  and  propriety 

« 

with  which  she  spoke  it,  and  '*  declared  on  his 
honor,  that  no  Englishwoman  could  possibly 
excel  her." 

The  first  official  intimation  of  the  intended 
marriage  was  conveyed  to  the  public  in  the  speech 
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wfaieh  Hn  Majesty  delWeied  od  the  30fh-*of 
December,  1794;  to  both  Houtes  of  Parlteitieiit,' 
la  which  he  expressed  himself  in  the  foUoifHng 
niaiiiier: — ''I  have  the  greatest  satiiifactioii  in 
announcing  to  you  the  happy  event  of  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  of  marriage  of  my  son,  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  with  the  Printess  Carolme,  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick :  the  constant  proofs 
of  your  affection  for  my  person  and  fkmily  per- 
suade me,  that  you  will  participate  in  the  senti- 
nents  I  feel  on  an  occasion  so  interesting  to  my 
domestic  happiness ;  and  that  you  will  enable  me 
to  make  provision  for  such  an  establishment  as 
yon  may  think  suitable  to  the  rank  arid  dignity 
of  the  heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  these 
kingdoms. 

In  their  address  to  His  Majesty,  the  Com- 
mons replied,  "We  cannot  sufficiently 'express 
tW^satisfBtction  whidi  all  Tour  Majesty's  subjects 
derive,  from  the  auspicious  event  of  the  conclu- 
•ion  of  a  treaty  for  the  marriage  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  Princess 
CaMdine,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick ; 
^d  participating  warmly  in  the  sentiments  which 
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Vour  Majesty  must  feel,    on    an  occasion 
ss  connected  with  the  interests  of  your  pei 
than    witt    the    domestic    happiness    of    Yoq 
Majesty,  we  shall  cheerfully  proceed  to  enaU 
Your  Majesty  to  make  provision  for  an  establij 
ment  suitable  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  the  hei 
apparent  of  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms." 

On  the  30th  December,  1794,  her  Serene  Higb-  ' 
ness  left  the  court  of  Brunswick,  attended  by  her 
mother  and  a  splendid  and  numerous  retinue. 
The  acclamations  of  the  populace  followed  her  for 
several  miles  on  her  route.  When  they  arrived 
at  Peina,  the  duchess  was  somewhat  indisposed, 
and  they  were  obliged  to  delay  the  journey;  hut 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1795,  they  reached  Osna* 
burg,  where  they  were  met  by  a  messenger  firan 
Lord  St.  Helens,  announcing  that  in  consequence 
of  the  war  which  then  existed  in  Germany,  the 
squadron  which  was  destined  to  convey  her  to 
England,  had  returned ;  and  advising  her  to  vary 
her  intention  of  entering  Holland.  She  had  beeo 
invited  to  Hanover  by  the  regency,  and  the 
bishop's  palace  was  prepared  for  her  reception. 
She  accepted  the  invitation,  and  remained  there 
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ibr  seveml  weeks.  She  tbea  piocee4e^»  9^cmlKT 
|i«liied  by  .her  suite,  ta  CujKh^ven,  .for  the  .pwrp€M# 
ofiembarkiogforr^the/ place  of  :ber  dctttiqaliMti 
Bmiiiffthe  period  which  elapsed  &om  the  tSam 
#f  fher  ieafingj  BffiiB8wi«lL»  nto  ((hat  of .qwttmg 
Gusdiaven,  ishe  ;y£t  •fiurtheor  studied  tKe^JBogUifc 
language-Hread.ixiany:  hours  every  day-^r^nedt 
itmy  inquines  a&  to  £aglfoh  imeimersittiid  eua- 
tMS8^**^a)d. appeared  particulanly  aDuioilt  tooha 
pirfiBiclly  aequainted  with  the :  gemuatnd  dbwac* 
tor  of  tkteoation  over,  whom  she  might  one  day  loia 
cidledtotreigu.  .  .  >.i 

•  liU.leBgtk  ou\the  28th^  Mindk  17a^>fflhe 
tMbatkiid  iolh^ -Jupiter,  Commodore  .Pafra^ 
Mm. Haftourt,  aiidliordl^falmeaburyp^amharfcAd 
infttiMifaame  ahip;  and  Major  Healop»  CoIom) 
BiehaiAioov  aodiMr^  Rosa,  iiithePh«toa  fingate. 
Mnk^  Aston :ABd  iira«  St  Leger«  ^holiadilwcn 
atittby.  Ai^  Pfince  of  tWales  to  meet  bert  alao 
afebmpaslied  her.  JLady  Jeisey^  who  bodjaUo 
btfen  directed  to  embarit  from>Bochestaj  returned 
to  London  with,  the  excuse  of  being  unwell,,  and 
atated  her  inability  to  proceed.    On  the.  29th;  of 
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March,  1795,  the. vessels  weighed  anchor  from 
Cuxhayen,  with  a  fair  wind  at  E.  N.  E.  which 
continued  for  three  days,  when  a  thvtk  fog  ctme 
on.  They  were  then  only  six  leagues  from  Yar- 
mouth, but  as  it  was  dangerous  to  draw  nearer 
the  coast,  the  ships  dropped  anchor.  -  In  'this 
situation  they  lay  through  the  whole  of  Thursdmy, 
The  princess  had  hitherto  been  extremely  well^ 
had  walked  the  quarter  deck  every  day,  and  was 
uncommonly  cheerful ;  but  the  fog,  and  the 
motion  of  the  vessel  at  anchor,  disturbed  her 
health.  On  Friday,  April  4th,  the  morning  was 
uncommonly  fine ;  and,  at  four  o'clock,  the  Jupiti^ 
made  the  signal  to  get  under  weigh.  The  fleet 
went  under  an  easy  sail,  came  off  Harwich  about 
noon,  and  passed  through  the  Swin,  to  enter  the 
Thames.  About  two,-  a  very  thick  fog  came  ok, 
which  obliged  the  commodore  to  drop  anchor. 
At  four,  the  fog  dispersed,  and  the  signal  being 
made  to  unm6or,  the  fleet  again  got  under  weigh, 
and  about  six  o'clock  dropped  anchor  at  the 
Nore ;  being  saluted  from  the  Sandwich  guard-ship 
stationed  there. 
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Atiiioe  ;o'clock :  on  Saturday  morning,  4th  of 
April,  the  ships  got  under  weigh,  the  tide  serving, 
and  about  noon  the  Jupiter  anchored  off  Oraves- 
end.    The  princess  slept,  on  hoard  that  night. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  soon  as  the  tide  served, 

bar  Seirene  Highness,  accompanied  by.  Mrs.  Har- 

coart.  Lord:  Malmesbufy,  Commodore  P&yne, 

Mrs;  Aston,  and  Mrs.  St.  Legei",  disembarked 

from)  the  Jupiter,  and  went  on  board  one  of  the 

myal  yachts;  and^  after  twelve  o*clock,  landed  at 

Gieeawich  Hospital.    The  princess  was  received 

by  Sir  Hugh.  Paliser,  the  governor,  and  other 

officers,  who .  conducted  her  to  the  governor's 

boose.  .  Lady  Jersey  did  not  arrive  at  the  gover- 

QOi^t  till  an  hour .  after  the  princess  had  landed : 

8Dd  soon  after  they  both  retired  into  an  adjoining 

room,  and  the  dress  of  the  princess  was  changed, 

for  one  which  was  brought  from  town  by   the 

C^atess  of  Jersey.  . 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  bustle  occa- 
Maed  at  Greenwich  by  the  arrival  of  the  princess. 
The  congregation  in  the  Hospital  chapel  left  it  be- 
fore service  was  half  over.    The  satisfaction  of  the 
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people  was  expressed  by  unbounded  acclama- 
tions. 

A  little  after  two  o'clock,  her  Serene  Highness 
left  the  governor's  house,  and  got  into  one  of  the 
King's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses.  In  this 
coach  were  also  Mrs.  Harcouft  and  Lady  Jersey. 
Another  of  His  Majesty's  coaches  and  six  pre- 
ceded it,  in  which  were  Mrs.  Harvey  Aston,  Lord 
Malmesbury,  Lord  Clermont,  and  Colonel  Gre- 
ville.  In  a  third  coach  with  four  horses,  were  two 
female  servants,  whom  the  princess  brought  from 
Germany,  and  who  were  her  only  German  atten- 
dants from  that  country.  The  princess's  carriage 
was  escorted  on  each  side  by  a  party  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  own  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Edward  Somerset.  Besides  this 
escort,  the  road  was  lined  at  small  distances  by 
troops  of  the  heavy  dragoons,  who  were  stationed 
from  Greenwich  all  the  way  to  the  Horse-Guards. 

Westminster-bridge,  and  all  the  avenues  leading 
to  the  park  and  the  palace,  were  crowded  wtfa 
spectators  and  carriages;  but  the  greatest  order 
was  preserved.    The  people  cheered  the  princess 
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with  ftiud  egcfMressiDnB  •(  Idve  add  loyalty,  and  in* 
retiira«lie  rery  graciously  bowed  and  smiled  es^ 
afei  pAssU>  tbeBi« '  fiotb^^  carnage  wioddNRrs 
wMf0^owa«--#^ '  •-'■«--' >' » -  i^  "<* :  ] 

.  At  three  oVdotk^Jier  Serene  HSgfaiiMs  al^hted^ 
at'St  Jatties'a,  and  was  introduced  into  theapiutt^^ 
iMiitrjpi«|^a»d'for.her  reception^  which  look  krtil' 
QSfendauA'fOw*'-'  -f  -»  -*  ;  -...♦  ^  i- .i , 

ti^ift«  a  dioit  time;  thepiiteeia>ap^ 
wilfdowa^  wUffh  were^  thrown  up.  fhe  peopte' 
hMUfdlm^nd  ahe  curtsied ;  this  continued  sonie  • 
minates,  until   tber. « {^ince .  anri?ed^  ftom :  Ctaillonv 
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-MtC  little,  befi^w  five  o'clook^  4he  prince  and 
ptiiMesa  sat  dow&  to  dinner.  After  dinner,  the 
pisple  con;foiuing ito  huzza  before  Uie  palace,  his 
Bayal  Highness^  appeared  at  the  window,:  and 
Aiiaked.tfaeaibr  tfaia  mark  of  their  loyaky  and 
Mtetionio  the  princesa;  but  he  hoped  they 
^vodd  excuse  her  appearance  then^  as  it  might 
gNi-her  cbkL  This  completely  satisfied  4he 
Abwd!^.who  gave  the  prince  three  cheers. 

After   dinner,  the  prince  and  princess  were 
^^Mitod  b^  the  Kinsr.  Queen,  and  orincessea.  Duke 
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of  GiareQcei^  Duke  of  Qloucester,.  Pfince  Wilikm 
and  Princess.  Sophia,  and  continued  wi^.tbem 
for  three  hours.  The  King  was  particulariy  affii- 
ble  and  kind  to  his  intended  daughter, .  but.tiie 
Queen  evinced  little  pleasure,  made  but  fe^  in- 
quiries, and  manifested  much  lesa  satiaftudtMm 
than  was  shewn  by  the  .King.  The  prmce:  wis 
not  only  polite  and  affable  to  the  priacegu,  bat 
ptad. her  many  compliments;  expressed ;. his.  Iwp- 
piness  and  confidence  in  the. prospect  of  a  .uoJiDB 
with  her,  and  his  surprise  at  the  flueneyi:  witii 
which  she  conversed  in  £nglish. . 

In  the  evening,  when  the  populace  had  b6C»af 
rather  loud  in  their  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  before  the  princess's  apaitments .  in 
Cleveland-row,  her  Serene  Highness,  .in  a  voice 
replete  with  melody  and  delicacy  of  tone,  thus 
addressed  them  from  the  palace  window: — *^B^ 
lieve  me,  I  feel  very  happy  and  delighted  to  aee 
the  good  and  brave  English  people— the  best 
nation  upon  earth."  At  eleven  o'clock  the  prkite 
retired,. and  the  princess  was  then  left  under  thi 
care  of  Mrs.  Aston. 

Considering  the  intimate. connection  which  wts 
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igMcntUy  asserted  to  exist  between  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  Lady  Jersey,  the  choice  of  htv  lady^ 
flhip  as  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  princess 
ttusfr  foe  allowed  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least;  a 
moat  injodlcious  step,  if  not  a  direct  affront  to 
tfas  royal  consort ;  and  there  is  too  much  reason 
ta  believe,  that  the  unhappy  diffiBtences-  whidh 
60  soon  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  royal 
coflple,  and  disappointed  the  fond  expectations  of 
the  nation,  originated  in  the  artful  intrigues  of  an 
.ambitious  and  jealous  woman. 

Lady  Jersey,  who  had  been  present  during  the 
gftwiest  part  of  the  interview  between  the  prince 
and  (Nrincess,  and  had  remarked,  with  a  feeling  of 
rdiapkasure,  the  attentions  which  the  prince  paid 
to<hia  intended  consort,  seems  to  have  resolved  to 
amil  herself  of  the  time  that  would  elapse  before 
m  jsecoad  interview,  to  prejudice  the  prince  against 
ber  royal  miatress.  The  princess,  it  is  said,  had 
MHttutiously  avowed  to  Lady  Jersey  her  previous 
dfeachment  to  a  German  prince,  but  probably  not 
ivpadi  strcmg  terms  as  her  ladyship  represented; 
however,  on  the  succeeding  day.  Lady  Jersey 
afiprlied  the  prince  of  this  previous  attachment 
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owned  by  the  princess,  with  whose  person  smd 
manners  she  also  found  nnich  £Ault 

On  the  next  day,  therefore,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  visited  St.  James's,  he  was  cool  and  reseryed 
in  his  manners,  and  manifested,  if  not  an  aversipn  to 
the  Princess  of  Brunswick,  at  least  a  con^derable 
alteration  in  his  behaviour.  Queen  Charlotte  has 
been  accused  of  being  the  individqal  who  ^ected, 
or  contributed  to  effect,  this  alteration ^  but  it 
seems  much  more  rational  to  ascpbe  it  to  th^ 
intrigues  of  a  rival,  than  to  a  princess  whoae  con- 

« 

duct,  in  every  part  of  her  life,  places  her  far* 
above  any  such  suspicion. 

At  length  the  day  for  the  celebration  of  t}ie 
marriage  arrived,  and  the  nuptials  were  solemniz^jcL 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  April,  in  the  chapel — 
royal,  St.  James's,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury.   The  processions,  to  and  from  the  chapel, 
were  in  the  following  order : 

THE  PROCESSION  OF  THE  BRIDfi. 

'Drams  and  Trampets. 

Kettle  Drams. 

Sergeant  Trumpeter. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 
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Tba  Bridd'9  0eiitlf  mati  Ushor,  between  the  two  Senior 

Heralds. 

His  M^jesty's  Vice-Chamberlain. 

His  M^jesty's  Lord  Chamberlain. 

The  Bride, 

Im  her  nuptial  habit,  with  a  coronet,  led  by  his  Royal 

Highness  the  Dake  of  Clarence,  her  train 

home  by  foiur  nnmairied  dianglitan 

of  Dnkep  tad  l^arls,  via; 

Lady  Mary  Osborne,  Lady  Charlotte  Spencer, 

Lady  Caroline  Villers,    Lady  Charlotte  Legge: 

And  her  Highness  was  attended  by  the  ladies  of  her 

hoasehold* 

On  entering  the  chapel,  her  Highness  was  con- 
oucted  to  the  seat  prepared  for  her,  near  Her 
Majesty's  chair  of  state.  The  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, with  the  gentleman  usher,  retired  to  the 
places  assigned  theni. 

The  lord  chamberlain,  and  vice-chamberlain, 
with  a  herald,  returned  to  attend  the  bridegroom ; 
the  senior  herald  .remaining  in  the  chapel,  to  con- 
duct the  several  .persons  to  their  respective 
places. 

THE  BlUDJBGROQM!S  'RBQCES8I0N, 

^^  the  same  (iid«r  as  tKat  of  thef  bride,  with  the 

h2 
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addition  of  the  officers  of  his  Royal  Higbness's 
household. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
In  his  Collar  of  the  order  of  the  Garter,  supported  by 

two  unmarried  Dnkes,  viz. 
Dnke  of  Bedford,  Dake  of  Roxburgh: 

•  •  • 

And  his  Royal  Highness  being  conducted  to  bis 
seat  in  the  chapel,  the  lord  chamberlain,  vice- 
chamberlain,  and  two  heralds,  returned  to  attencL 
Majesty. 

THEIR  MAJESTIES'  PROCESSION. 

Drums  and  Trumpets,  as  before. 

Knight  Marshal. 

Pursuivants. 

Heralds. 

Treasurer  of  the  Household. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Two  married  Dukes,  viz. 

Duke  of  Leeds,  Doke  of  Beaufort. 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Household. 

Provincial  Kins:  of  Arms. 


Sergeants  c  Lord  Privy  Seal,  ^  Sergean 

at  Arms.  (   Lord  President  of  the  Council.  5  at  Arm^^ 

Archbishop  of  York. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbary* 
ter  Principal  King  at.Anqs,  witii  his  sceptre,  between 

two  Gentlemen  Ushers. 

The  Earl  Marshal,  with  his  staff. 

Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal,  yiz^ 

Prince  William. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  Gloocester. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Dnke  of  York. 

Sword  of  State, 
ne  by  the   Dnke  of   Portland,  between  the  Lord 
hamberlain  and  Vice-Chamberlain  of  the  Honsehold. 

His  Majesty,    ' 
In  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 

»tain  of  the  r  Colonel  of  the  ^^  Captain  of  the 
naenofthe  c  Life  Guards  \  BandofGende- 
Gnards.  (.     in  Waiting.     J     men  Pensioners, 

The  Lord  of  the  Bed-chamber  in  Waiting. 

Master  of  the  Robes. 

Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber. 

Vice-Chamberlain  to  the  Queen. 

r 

Her  Majesty, 
^een  the  Queen's  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Queen's 

Master  of  the  Horse. 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Princess  Royal, 
Princess  Augpsta  Sophia, 
•     Princess  Elizabeth, 
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Pria^eM  Mary, 
.PrinceMi  Sjophia, 

Her  JB^alSigbMsi^.tbe  Jltch^  of  Tork, 

Supported  several  jijr.their, .Gentlemen  Ushers. 
Tim  I#^^  (tf  H^  lifttea^s  JBed-^bioiiber. 

Women  of  ^er  Majesty's  Bed-chamber. 

Upoa  eat^ring  the  chape!,,  the  Geyeral  .pe^sMs- 
in  the  procession  were  coaducted  to  the  places^ 
appointed  .for  them.  .  Their.  Majesties  went  to 
their  qhMirs  on  the  hejut.pMf :  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom to  their  seats,  and  f  the  rest  of  the  ra3ral 
family  to  those  prepared  for  them. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service,  their 
Majesties  retired  to  their  chairs  of  state  under 
the  canopy,  while  the  anthem  was  performing. 
The  procession  afterwards  returned  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

Dmms  and  Trumpets,  as  before. 

Master  of  the  Ceremonies. 

The  Princess's  Gentleman  ITsher,  between  two  Heralds. 

OflScers  of  the  Priilce's  Household. 


Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales»  leading 

the  Bride, 

And  supported  by  two  married  Dokes,  vis. 

Dnke  of  Beaafort,  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  Ladies  of  Her  Royal  Highness's  Household. 

The  procession,  at  the  return,  filed  off  in  the 
privy  chamber.    Their  Majesties,  the  bridegroom 
and  bride,  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  and 
the    great    officers,    proceeded    into   the  levee 
chamber,  where  the  registry  of  the  marriage  was 
attested  with  the  usual  formalities;  after  which 
the  procession  continued  into  the  lesser  drawing- 
room  ;  and  their  Majesties,  with  the  bridegroom 
uid  bride,  and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  passed 
into  the  grand  council  chamber,  where  the  great 
officers  of  state,  nobility,  foreign  ministers,  and 
other  persons  of  distinction,  paid  their  compliments 
on  the  occasion. 

The  evening  concluded  with  very  splendid  illu* 
'^inations,  and  other  public  demonstrations  of  joy, 
throughout  London  and  Westminster. 

In  a  few  days  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
^oted  unanimous  addresses  of  congratulation  to 
^^ir  Majesties,  and  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
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Walea ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
corporation  of  London,  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge/ and  most  of  the  other  public 
bodies  in  the  kingdom- 
How  much  the  King  was  interested  in  thi» 
match^:  was  manifest  by  several  minute  circum* 
stances  connected  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
The  whole  of  the  royal  family  having  dined  toge* 
ther  at  the  Q^een's  palace^  it  was  necessary  after- 
wards for  them  to  proceed  to  St.  James's,  ta  theii 
respective  apartments,  to  dress ;  and  on  leaving 
Buckingham  House,  the  good  old  King  not  only 
saluted  the  princess  in  the  hall,  but  gave  the 
Prince  of  Wales  such  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
as  brought  tears  into  his  eyes. 

When  the  service  was  performing,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  came  to  that  part  where  it 
is  asked,  **  Who  gives  the  bride  in  marriage?" 
His  Majesty  instantly  and  eagerly  advanced  to 
the  princess,  and  taking  her  with  both  his  hands> 
presented  her  with  the  greatest  marks  of  satis- 
faction. 

His  Majesty  was  also  carefully  watchful  of  tb^ 
conduct  of  all ;  and  the  prince,  after  repeating  hia 
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part  of  the  service  with  great  clearoess  and  preci-^ 
sioD,  having  risen  too  soon  from  his  kneeling  pos- 
ture, the  archbishop  paused,  when  the  King, 
instantly  observing  the  accidental  error,  rose  from 
his  seat,  and    whispered    to   the  prince,   who 
kneeled  again,  and  the  service  was  concluded. 

^fter  the  ceremonial,  their  Majesties  held  a 
dj^wing-room,  which  was  numerously  and  bril- 
lictstly  attended :  and  on  its  close,  the  whole  of 
tl^«  royal  fiunily  returned  to  the  Queen's  palace  to 
sa  pper,^  quite  in  a  domestic  style,  the  ne w*mar* 
rie^d  pair  retiring  to  Carlton  House  at  midnight. 

Ihe  next  morning  the  King  and  Queen,  previ- 
oifts  to  setting  off  for  Windsor,  paid  them  a  nuptial 
▼i3it,  after  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  set  off 
for  Windsor  also,  where  the  honey-moon  was 
commenced  under  auspices,  which  unhappily 
failed  to  be  as  permanent  as  a  loyal  nation  were 
s^nocious  they  should  prove. 

The  celebration  of  this  splendid  ceremony  was 
l^ftiled  by  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people  with  en- 
thusiasm. The  thunder  of  the  cannon  in  the  park 
ttoAitthe  tower,¥ras  answered  by  the  acclamations 
^  ^.populace,  and  the  ringing  of  bells ;  by  the 
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diaplay  of  flags,  and  the  flashing  of  a  miilioalapen^ 
fantasticaUy  shining  in  all  shapes  asiddiMBosions^ 
apd  illuminating  the  whole  of  the  metropc^. 
The  sympathetic  feeling  extended  itself  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
empire^  and  produced  the  most  enthusiastic  effii^- 
sipns  of  loyalty  and  joy. 

Unfortunately,  these  promising  appearances 
were:  but  of  short  duration;  within  a  few  daya 
after  the.  jsnarriage/  the  princess  was  informed  that 
Lady.  Jersey,  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  ptriooe^r-tbat  she  had  endeavoured  to. poison 
his. mi»d  Against  her,  by  false  and  injurious*  state- 
meqts-^and  ''that  Lady  J.  was  the  real  wife, 
apd  the  Princess  of  Wales  only  the  nominal  one/' 
Every  day  led  her  to  believe  that  such  informa-- 
tion  was  correct,  and  she  avowed  to  the  prince 
the  dislike  she  entertained  of  her  ladyship.  That 
avowal  he  received  with  considerable  displeasure, 
and  professed  for  the  individual  the  most  sincere 
friendship ;  but  a  few  words  of  mutual  explana- 
tion at  that  time  reconciled  the  difference. 

As  one;  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  prince 
had. been  iaduced  to  g^ve^a  reluctant  assept  to  tlie 
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marriage  proposed  was,  that  he  should  be  com- 
pktely  reUeved  from  the  pecuniary  embanrass?- 
meots .  uiider  which ;  be  labored,  His  Majesty,  on 
Uwl  27th  6f  April,  179Sl,  sent  to  both  Houses 
dffPtelilameDt  a  message,  stating'  his  reliance  cm 
Aear^  loyalty  and  affection^  for  enabling  him  to 
Ibrm  an  establishment  for  the  prince  and  his 
SHS^ilst '  bride/  kiited'  to  their '  rank  and  dignity ; 
fhaK'  the:  benefit  of  any  settlement  thdn  *  to  be  made 
could  not  be  effectually  secured  to  the  ][Mrince,  till 
lie  >;ra6  relieved  from  his  present  ^incumbrances  to 
a  large  >  amount ;  bnt  that  His  Meijesty  •  did  not 
prdposeito  his  Parliament. any i  other  means  of 
IHTovidiiig  fopithat  object,,  than' the  application  of 
ftpart  of itjie  iaeome  that  might  be  settled  on  the 
prince^ and  theapf>r6pnation;  for* a  certain  time, 
ef  th6  revenuels  of  the  Duchy,  of  Oomwall ;  de-« 
daring'  his' readiness  to  cbiicur  in  any  plan  of 
fMtablishuig^  proper  and  regular  arrangemait  in 
tlNl'prinee^4si  future  expenditiire;  and  of  guarding 
wgeioBt  the^possibility  of  his  being  again  involved. 
As  this  oonummication  was  made  at  a  season 
of^gMst  national  eftnbarrassmient,  and  when  the 
diisedtitenitf^ttliepeople  ran  very  high>  it  cannot 
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be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  it  should  have  excited 
a  considerable  sensation  among  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Accordingly,  when  Mr.  Pitt  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  King's  message.  Colonel 
Stanley,  member  for  Lancashire,  moved  for  read- 
ing that  sent  to  the  House,  on  the  24th  dl 
May,  1787,  relative  to  the  former  discharge  of  tke 
prince's  debts.  This  being  done,  an  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  the  debate  was  adjourned. 

While  the  public  attention  was  attracted  to  thi 
debates  in  Parliament  on  this  interesting  questictat 
a  variety  of  publications  were  issued  from  the 
press,  teeming  with  the  most  virulent  abuse  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales ;  of  which,  however,  no  notice 
was  taken  by  the  Attorney-General,  or  otherwise, 
to  punish  the  authors  of  those  libels;  and  the 
moment  was  favorable  for  the  propagation  of 
them.  It  was  industriously  circulated,  and 
pretty  generally  believed,  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  the  evils  which  it  had  brought  oa 
royalty  in  that  country,  had  been  produced* by 
the  prodigality  of  the  prrnces  of  the  blood ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  such  a  notion  having  obtained 
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credit  among  the  public,  when  we  find  so  weii-^ 
informed  and  upright  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Cur  wen 
making  this  assertion  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  14th  of  May,  the  further  consideration 
of  the  prince's  debts  was  resumed.   Mr.  Pitt  stated 
the  necessity  of  an  additional  establishment,  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  the  prince,  and  a 
jointure,  for  her  Royal  Highness.    These  were  the 
only  objects  to  which  he  directed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee.    The  income  of  the  prince 
was  then  j£60,000  a-year,  exclusive  of  the  Duchy 

of  Cornwall,  which  was  about  £13,000  per  annum. 
Fifty  years  ago,  his  grandfather,  then  Prince  of 
^ales;  possessed  a  net  income  of  £100,000  per 
^naurn,  in  addition  to  the  Duchy  of  CornwalL 
Eighty  years  back,  his  great-grandfather,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  £100,000,  without  that 
Diichy ;  and  from  a  review  of  those  establishments, 
^e  House  would  see  that  his  Royal  Highness 
<>^ght  to  have  a  considerable  addition,  even  if  he 

■ 

^  not  encumbered  with  debt.  The  di£ference 
^  expense,  between  the  former  periods  and  the 
F^nt  time,  amounted^  he  thought,  to  at  least 
oQe^Jbufth  of  the  whole  income.    He  therefore 
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proposed  that  the  income  of  his  Royitl  Higklieit 
should  be  £125,000  peranimm^exdltisiktfofdM 
Dachy  of CornwalK  This  wMoi9  iMre^hetbwghti 
than  the  committee  would  be  dispose  to  ^low  to 
the  prince,  oa  the  event  of  a  maniage  whicfaptbey 
approved  and  rejoiced  in.  Here,  he  said,  Destdi 
the  present  question :  with  respect  to  regtilationi 
to  be  made  h^eafter,  he  should  state  thfe  propaia* 
tions  for  the  marriage  at  £27,O0O«  or  £^8^000,  ^ 
jewels  and  plate,  and  £26,000  for  finishing  <j8rhMi 
House.  The  jointure  of  the  princess^  to  l>e£60/)00 
a  year.  The  debts  of  his  Royal  Highness,  whidi 
were  for  future  consideration,  he  stated  at  n^iriy 
£630,000,  up  to  the  last  April  quarter ;  besides 
which,  there  were  some  debts  in  which  he  was 
security  for  his  two  brothers;  but,  from  their  meri- 
torious exertions,  those  debts  were  in  such  a  train 
of  liquidation,  and  course  of  punctual  discharge, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  their  becoming  burden* 
some  to  the  public.  He  wished  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  the  best  mode  of  freeing^his^Royai 
Highness  from  his  incumbrances,  and  was  con- 
vinced, that,  before  the  House  .should  take  any 
step  for  their  liquidation,  they  ought  to  be  deuly 
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stated  for  .accurate  investigation;  and  for  this 
purpose,  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  House 
would,  prefer  a  secret  committee,  as  being  the 
most  expeditious  mode,  or  whethet  they  would 
ieave  the  whole  to  be  settled  under  a  legislative 
fiRmsion.  Whateveor  imode  was  adopted,  it  was 
necessary  liiatieganl  should  be  had  to  a  provision 
i^fainst  contracting*  debta  in  futtire.  It  nis,  he 
thought^  necessary  that.  Pariiainent  should  nark 
ihe  sense  they  entertained  of  the  manner  in*  which 
his  Royal  Highness  had  incurred  his  present 
lembarrassmenf s ;  and  injthat  view,  the  liquidation 
oCithe  debt  might. properly  be  a, tax  on  the  afflu^ 
esce  of  the  prince.  Hesfaould  therefore,  in  afoture 
istage  of  this  proceeding,  propose  certain  provisions 
lor  liquidating  tbe<  debts  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Duchy  of. Cornwall,  and  the  other  income  of  his 
JRoyal  Highness,,  certain  partaof  which  should  be 
vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  discharge 
tiiedebt  and  interest  at  four  per  cent.,  except 
saek  as  bore  legal  interest  at  five*  For  this  pur- 
|K>sehe  proposed  £26,000  a  year  should  be  set 
apart,  which  would  discharge  the  debt  in  about 
tweuty^seven  years .    In  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
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PriDce  of  Wales  within  that  time,  £25,000  wtiiiMi 
be  charged  annually  on  that  succession;  but  in 
the  event  of  the  demise  of  the  crown  and  of  hk 
Royal  Highness  within  that  time,  the  burden  must 
fall  on  the  consolidated  fund.  There  were,  he 
«aid,  two  heads  to  be  attended  to  in  the  business 
under  consideration — the  punctual  payment  of 
the  debts  already  contracted — and  that  no  further 
debts  should  be  incurred.  For  this  purpose,  no 
arrears  should,  on  any  pretence,  go  beyond  the 
quarter — that  debts  not  then  claimed  should 
wholly  lapse — that  debts  thus  'claimed  should  be 
punctually  paid,  and  no  other.  Mr.  Pitt  further 
proposed  to  invest  Carlton  House  in  the  crown 
for  ever ;  that  the  furniture  should  be  considered 
as  an  heirloom  ;  and  that  all  suits,  for  recovery  of 
debts  from  his  Royal  Highness,  should  lie  against 
his  officers.  He  concluded  by  moving,  that  His 
Majesty  be  enabled  to  appropriate  £95,000  per 
annum  in  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  making  his  whole  income 
£125,000,  besides  £13,000  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall. 
To  the  propositions  of  Mr.  Pitt  many  objec- 
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tions  were  made,  but  ultimately  the  ani^ual 
income,  the  expenses  of  repairing  Carlton  Housei 
and  those  attending  the  marriage,  were  voted.  . 

On  May  2dth,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  that  part  of 
the  income  should  be  devoted  to  the  liquidation 
of  the  debts.     This  intimation  produced,  on  the 
Ist  of  June,  a  message  from  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
which  was  brought  down  by  Mr.  Anstr uther, .  and 
stated  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  desirous  to 
acquiesce  in  whatever  might  be  th^  sentiments 
of  the  House,  both  with  respect  to  his  future 
expenditure,  and  the  appropriation  ^  any  p^rt  of 
the  income  they  might  grant  him,  for.  the  dis^ 
charge  of  his  debts ;  his  wish  being  entirely   to 
consult  the  wisdom  of  Parliament.  ,.He  was  per^ 
fectly  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  any  abatement  o^* 
splendor  they  might  j  udge  necessary ;  and  desired 
to  have  nothing  but  what  the  country  might  be 
cordially  dbposed  to  think  he  ought  to  have;  in 
^ae,   that    whatever   measures   were    taken    by 
parliament,   would   meet  with  his  hearty  con- 
currence.    This  measure  was  countenanced  by 
the    princess,    who   declared   herself  willing   to 
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sacrffice  aay  comfort  and  enjoyment,  for  the 
pur]H>se  of  enabling  '^his  Royal  Highness  to  dis* 
chMgeliis  debts;  and  to  afibrd  pleasure  to  ''  the 
good  people  6fEagknd/' 
i  .  Die  Ohancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  ^then  mo?e4« 
tiiat^4  committee  should  be  appointed,  to.  bring  in 
a  -bill  relative  t^  a  geiMral  ^ regulation  of  the 
expenditure  *  of  his  Royal  Highness,  and  an 
appropriation  of  part  of  his.  income  for  the  dis^ 
charge'  of  hoi  debts..  Iliiq  proposition  was 
discussed  wilh  much  warmth  of  feeling  and  party 
Bpint,  but  it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority* 

On  Uie  5th  of  June,  the  Chancellor  .of  the 
Exchequer  l^rought  up  an  account  of  the  pro* 
ceeds  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  during  the 
minority  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  abstract  of 
the  debts,*  and  an  account  of  the  application  of 


*  Ddbto  on  Tarious  secarities,  aDd  bearing 

interest £500,571  19    I 

Amount  of  tradesmen's  bills  unpaid  89,746    0    0 

Tradesmen's  bills  and  arrears  of  establish- 
ment from  the  10th  of  October,  1794,  to 
April  5,  1795 52,573     5    3 


ToUl     .     .     .     £639,890    4    4 
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£25,000  for  finishing  Carlton  House.  He  then 
stated,  that,  previous  to  the  question  of  what 
proportion  of  the  princess  income  should  be  set 
apart  ibr  the  payment  of  his  debts,  it  was  neces^ 
ttry  for  th6  House  to  ascertain  \^hetber  they 
wtnild  incur  the  contingent  risk  of  defraying  such 
portion  of  thoi^e  debts  a$  should  be  unpaid  in*  the 
etient  of  the  demise  of  his  Royal  Highness.  It 
iiras  his  intention  to  move  in  the  committee,  that 
£66,000,  with  the  income  of  the  Duchy  of  Oora- 
wall,  should  be  set  apart  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  debtSs^  making  an  annual  sum  of  £78,000. 
Tile  burden  could  not  be  thrown  upon  the  civil 
list,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  demise  of  the 
l^co,  wotkld  be  charged  with  the  jointure  of  the 
princess.  He  should  therefore  move,  that  the 
eommtttee  have  a  discretionary  power  to  firovide, 
cmt  of  the  hereditary  revenue  of  the  crown  (in 
case  of  the  demise  of  His  present  Majei^ty),  during 
the  life  of  his  Royal  Highness,  for  the  payment 

Tin  seTeral  siims  paid  from  the  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of 
^^^*>iiwi^1,  duriDg  the  minority  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
^^Qce  of  Wales,  from  the  21st  of  July,  1763,  to  the  7th  of 
^^itTdS,  lUnounted  to  £233,764  lis.  2d. 

n2 
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of  his  debts ;  and,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  the 
prince,  to  provide  out  of  the  consolidated  fund, 
for  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  should  then 
remain  unpaid.  He  explained,  that  for  several 
reigns.it  had  been  thought  proper  to  commute 
the  hereditary  revenue  for  the  civil  list.  The  mode 
he  proposed  was  the  only  one  calculated  to  give 
security  to  the  creditors,  or,  in  the  event  of  an 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  render  his  Royal 
Highness  responsible  for  the  payment  of  his 
remaining  debts. 

Subsequent  to  these  proceedings,  '' a  bill  for 
preventing  future  Princes  of  Wales  from  incurring 
debts,"  was  brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  W. 
Pulteney;  another  bill  was  also  introduced  for 
granting  an  establishment  to  his  Royal  Highness ; 
and  a  third  for  granting  a  jointure  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales;  all  which  were  passed  on  the  26th  of 
June.  The  discussions  which  occurred  during 
these  proceedings  were  peculiarly  painful  to  the 
mind  of  the  princess,  and  she  frequently  said, 
**  she  would  rather  live  on  bread  and  water  in  a 
cottage,  than  have  the  affairs  and  conduct  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  her  husband,  so  investigated 
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and  censured."  No  individual  could  entertain 
more  rigid  sentiments  than  the  princess,  as  to  the 
rights  and  dignity  of  royalty/ and  she  was  there^ 
Tore  proportionately  distressed  by  all  these  dis* 
cussions. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  which  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
stated,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
that  when  the  prince's  marriage  was  agreed  i^Kin, 
*^  there  was  a  stipulation  that  he  should,  in  the 
event  of  that  union,  be  exonerated  from  his  debts ; 
and  speaking  of  the  princess,  he  described  her  as 
a  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  torn  from  her 
family;  for  though,"  he  continued,  **  her  mother 
is  the  King's  sister,  she  may  still  be  said  to  be 
torn  from  her  family,  by  being  removed  from  all 
her  early  connections.  What  must  be  her  feelings 
from  such  circumstances,  attendant  on  her  recep- 
tion in  a  country  where  she  had  a  right  to  expect 
every  thing  befitting  her  high  rank,  and  the 
exalted  station  to  which  she  was  called  V 

Prevailed  on  by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  by  his 
fother  and  his  best  friends,  as  well  as  impressed 
with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  measure, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  now  reduced  his  establish- 
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tiie  Countesses  of  Jersey,  Camanron,  and  CSholr 
mondeley.  The  princess  requested  only  llie 
discharge  of  one  of  the  number,  but  the  favor 
was  refused. 

The  Royal  Marriage  Act  has  often  been  oen- 
'inired,  itnd  with  much  appearance  of  reaBon, 
a»  the  baneful  source  of  a  lai^  portion  of  the 
Jamentable  discord  which  has,  at  diflfeoent  times, 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  royal  &mily.  To  this 
we  are  indebted  in  a  great  measure  for  the  tardy 
'marriages  of  the  sons  of  George  Ill.and  theaingular 
«tate  of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  when,  instead 
of  the  numerous  circle  of  sons  and  daughters  that 
surrounded  the  venerable  sovereign  and  his 
excellent  consort,  we  are  left  without  an  heir- 
apparent,  while  the  presumptive  heir  is  a  princess, 
now  under  twelve  years  of  age,  the  daughter  of 
^the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  The  fifth  and  seventh  sons, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland 
and  Cambridge,  have  indeed  sons,  and  the  sixth, 
the  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  the  operaticm  of  the 
Marriage  Act,  has  been  induced  to  live  single;  hav- 
,  ing  unhappily  contracted,  in  1793,  a  marrii^e  with 
the  highly^accomplished  Lady  Augusta  Murray, 
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daughter  of  Lord  Duninore*  at  that  time  Grovemor 
q{  ih^  Bahama  islands,  with. whom  he. became 
acquainted  at  Rome,  wbere^  t^jicereinony  was 
p^rftviaedi  Lady  Idiirrajr  becoming  i^r^^ 
retumed  to  Bogiand,  and  a^  second  nmniage  took 
f^e  in  Dedember^  1793,  im  the  church  <)f  St. 
^reorge,  Haao¥er->s%uar6^  aocoidiag  to  the  c0re^ 
mmues  of  the  Church  of  Bng^d*    - 

Hie  King  soon  afterwards  instituted  a^  suit  in 
jthe  ^ches  Court  of  Canterbury^  to  set  aside  this 
nanriage; :  and  in  August,  1794,  the  coiuri  not 
Italy  firtaounoed  the  marriage  in  England  nuU 
ud  void,  but  declared  that  Jthe  pre¥iouB.ma^il|g€^ 
pteteaded  to  have  been  solemniwd  at  Rome^niras 
filto, .  by  the  Jaw  of  this  country,  invalid,  and  il^ 
JegaL .  But  though  this  union  was  thus,  legally 
•minuUed^  his  Royal  Highness  has  been  restrained, 
^y  a  feeling  of  honor,  from  contracting  tt  aecpnd. 

.Another  probable  consequence,  of  thi^  -dtatfe-  of 
tlMl^fttt€Ce8sion,  »  thejeventual  separation  of  the 
:terowQ  of tHanover  fioom^  that^of  England,  .because, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  German  Empire, 
CMialea  are  excluded  from  the  succession. 
-mouldy  therefore,  the  Piincess  Victoria  immedi- 
:«tely  sucqaed  His  present  Majesty  William  IV., 
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the-  crown  of  Hanover  would   deVolvei  ott^  his 
Rojral  Highness*  the  Dnke  of  Comberlftnd;  if  then 
living;  or  his  descendants.    Nay,  should  ^ere  at 
son&  future  tune»  be  no  descendants  of ^e  Diike 
of  Cumberland  to  inherit  the  crown  of  HanoVer^ 
it  would  of  course  come  to'  the  Duke  of  Susies; 
or -his  descendants ;  and  in  tha;t  case  it  sh6uld;seem 
that  the    son  of  the  Duke   by  Lady  Augusta 
Murray i  if  alive,  (or  his  descMdants,)  might  bave 
a  daim  to  the  crown  of  Hanover ;  for  though  the 
marriage  solemnized  in  England  was  contrary  to 
Cbe>  law,  and  was  declared  null  and  void  Siccord-* 
ingly,    yet   the    previous  marriage    contracted 
at  Rome  being  a  legal  marriage  there,  and  not 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Hanover,  it  follows  that 
it  must  in  that  country  be  considered  as  valid; 
so  that  should  the  Duke  of  Sussex  ever  become 
King  of  Hanover,  his  son,  Augustus  d'Este,  would 
be  his  legal  successor  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom. 
The  troubles  in  France  had  by  this  time  caused 
England  to  be  filled  with  thousands  of  French 
nobility  and  clergy,  who  fled  from  the  horrors  that 
sullied  their  native  country.    Among  those  illue* 
trious  exiles  were  the  princes  of  the  roysfl  family 
of  France.    In  August  this  year  ( 1 796),  the  prince 
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went  to.  Portsmouth,  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Gount 
d'Artois  (His  present  Majesty  Charles  X.),  who 
had  arrived  there  on  board  the  Jason  frigate. 
Captain  Stirling.    On  this  visit  the  prince  was 
accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  Admiral    Sir  Peter  Parker, 
Commissioners  Sir  Charles  Saxton  and  Colonel 
Mulcaster.    He  remained  two  hours  on  board* 
The  Count  d'Artois  was  subsequently  conveyed 
onboard  the  Jason,  to  Leith,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1796,  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  the  palace  of  Hol3rrood  House,  which 
the  King  had  ordered  to  be  fitted  up  for  his 
reception.    Here  the  French  princes  continued 
to  reside  for  many  years,  under  the  hospitable 
protection  of  the  British  nation,  and  receiving 
from   His  Majesty  every  attention    that  could 
alleviate  the   unhappy  circumstances .  in  which 
they  were  placed.  The  manner  in  which  the  French 
emigrants  were  received  in  this  kingdom,  belongs 
to  the  history  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  in 
which  it  is  one  of  the  brightest  pages.     It  is 
sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales    behaved    to  them   in  the  manner  that 
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«ug)it  haw  l^een.cffpectad  fmtkiAei'^nsnmtf 
ef  his  cbanoter,  as  will  iiiom'fcUgr;  aptMaiioKi  tfie 
sequel;  ■■•.•.*•■;.• 

Besides  ^  the :  ¥yeQcli[.:eiBigrants»ritlik  ooOBtry 
beeeiQeiflie'MytoaDi.<rfo<ton!vho     ti^fpngmm 
<^  dieFreneh  Mvoliitiimtty  anasTcdmi^eUidu 
MMMdCfb  ftheiv  owu'cowbUgf^  ;  jLiMii9..1ilibriniott 
distisitttislied.  wfem  tbe  iiStedthotOer^iititb  Ahfe 

heredilttry^.PrinM 

fcmilies,  who  arrived  at  Gelchestdir  at  tbeblatlsr 
•tod  of  January,  1796«  They  stepjfiedsoinBr  dayu 
M  GelehesteTi  whem-  they  '#m6  neehred  >mA 
eirery  mark  of  respect  by  the  oorpchralioi^aiBld  Hie 
inhabitants  of  that  ancient  borough.  On  tlieir 
airrival  in  London,  they  met  with  a  most  affee^ 
tionate  and  cordial  reception  from  the  King,  who 
Bisigned  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court  for  diev 
ftsidence. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  immediately 
after  the  prince's  marriage^  Lady  Tnmny  andea 
voured,  and  with  too  much.snccess, -to inspire  him 
with  aiKorsion  to  his  consort,  to  whom^  as  he  ^had 
been  very  unwillingly  united,  he  could  liot:  be 
.expected  to  haret.any  igreat  attaehment;..jMlt 
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a  woman  so  circumstanced  is  certainly  entitled 
to  respect  and  to  friendship,  which,  if  she  be  a 
worthy  object,  time  may  mature  into  affection, 
unless  the  heart  of  her  husband  has  already  been 
given  to  another,  which  was  unhappily  the  case 
in  the  present  instance. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  reconciliatioa  of 
the  difference  that  arose  between  the  i^nce  and 
princesi^  when  the  latter  first  expressed  her 
iieielings  on  this  subject,  new  bick^ings  poon 
fioUowed.  The  conduct  of  Lady  Jersey  became 
more  marked ;  she  did  not  conceal .  her  aversion 
for  the  princess — she  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  obtain  the  private  society  of  the 
prince — and  discord  and  misery  appeared  fast 
approaching.  The  first  quigrrel  which  occurred 
between  these  illustrious  individuals,  took  place 
one  day,  when,  in  conversing  on  the  subject,  she 
declared  her  intention  of  refusing  to  dine  with 
Lady  Jersey  when  the  prince  was  not  present ; 
and  also  at  any  tii^e  to  converse  with  hen  The 
{Nrioce  insisted  on  a  different  line  of  conduct.  He 
required  her  to  treat  Lady  Jersey  ^*  as  his  firiend/' 
to  dine  with  her  at  all  times,  and  to  converse 
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with  her,  as  with  the  rest  of  her  ladies.  She 
refused  so  to  act,  and  in  strong  Itoguage,  and  in 
an  animated  tone,  inveighed  against  the  character 
of  Lady  Jersey,  and  required  her  dismissal.  The 
prince,  on  his  part,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  princess,  and  he  left  her  at  Carlton 
House  for  some  time,  angry  at  her  refusal  and 
her  conduct. 

The  princess  now  applied  to  the   King — she 
explained  to  him  the  causes  of  her  unhappiness, 
tind  the  conduct  of  Lady  Jersey — and  she  repre- 
sented her  situation,  as  a  solitary,  traduced,  and 
miserable  woman,  aggravated  especially  by  her 
delicate  situation.    The  King  interfered — effected 
a  reconciliation— and  prevailed  on  the  prince  to 
give  up  Lady  Jersey,  and  direct  that  she  should 
no  more  come  into  waiting.    Part  of  that  engage- 
ment was  fulfilled ;  but  the  prince  was  too  much 
attached  to  Lady  Jersey,  wholly  to  abandon  her. 
The  prince  having  consented  to  live  in  a  man- 
ner suitable  to  the  limited  income  left  to  him  after 
the  deduction  of  the  large  portion  set  aside  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts,  the  princess  spent  most  of 
her  time  in  privacy ;  she  wrote  many  letters,  read 
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a  great  deal,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public, 
except  on  visiting  the  winter  theatres  twice,  and 
now  and  then  appearing  at  the  Opera. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  intimacy  of  the 
prince  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  ought  to 
have  been  for  ever  abandoned,  began  to  revive. 
7he  friendship  was  indeed  not  so  peculiar,  but  a 
large  pension  was  allowed  her,  a  mansion  in  Parkr 
lane  was  fitted  up  and  furnished  for  her,  frequent 
routs  were  given  by  her :  of  all  which  facts  the 
princess  was  well  aware,  and  every  hour  deplored 
them. 

Soon  after  the  marriage,  the  prayer  for  the 
royal  family. was  altered,  by  the  King's  desire,  to 
introduce  the  name  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  situation  of  the  princess  became  daily 
more  distressing.  Her  accouchement  was  speedily 
expected.  The  prince  spent  but  little  time  with 
ber ;  but  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  again  visited  and 
caressed.  In  England  she  was  a  foreigner.  Her 
^mastics  were  unfaithful.    The  style  and  splen- 

« 

^r  in  which  she  was  led  to  expect  that  she  would 
^^e>  fell  iiifinitely  short  of  her  just  expectations — 
and  the  character  and  conduct  of  her  husband 
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was  the  subject  of  daily  animadversion.     But  yet 
ihe  King  displayed  the  greatest  kindness  to  her. 

w 

He  was  solicitous  for  her  health,  safety,  and  faap* 
piness;  and  by  letters,  by  personal  vidits,  and  by 
inquiries,  he  evinced  his  anxiety  and  afltection. 
.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  written 
ta  a  German  friend,  at  this  period.  It  is  dated 
Ist  December,  1795: — 

*^  I  expect  speedily  to  be  the  mother  of  an 
infant.  I  know  not  how  I  shall  be  able  to  support 
myself  in  tiie  hour  of  solitude,  but  I  trust  in  the 
benevolence  of  Heaven.  The  Queen  seldom  vints 
me,  and  my  sisters-in-law  are  equally  attcsnthre ! 
Yet  the  English  character  I  admire,  and  when  I 
appear  in  public,  nothing  can  be  more  flattering 
tiian  the  reception  I  meet  with.  I  was  much  gra- 
tified some  time  ago  with  a  visit  to  one  of  die 
principal  theatres;  the  spectacle  was  imposing, 
and  when  -  the  audience  rose  to  sing  the  national 
anthem,  I  thought  I  had  never  witnessed  any 
thing  so  grand  before.  Yet  why  do  I  tell  yon  of 
these  things !  I  am  surrounded  with  miserable 
and  evil  principles ;  and  whatever  I  attempt  is 
misrepresented.  The  countess  still  continues  here. 
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I  l^ate  her,  and  I  am  confident  that  ske  does  me 
no  less.  My  husband  is  very  partial  to  her,  and 
so  die  riest  you  will  be  able  to  divine.  They  tell 
me  I  shall  have :  a  ^l.  The. prince  wants  a  boy^ 
bat  LdoDQt  c^ire  wliiclu  By  the  lavrs  of  England 
the  pami)ts.haye,bttt  little  to  do  with  it  in  future 
life. .  This  I  :Sbudder  at  my  greatly.  I  suppose 
you  havd  iseen  the;  Engli^  papers.  Think,  my 
dear  -r-T-7-i — ^f  how  much.the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  ;must  have  felt." 

# 

But  while!  the  conduct  of  the.  prince/ in  renew- 
ing bis  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  must  be 
)4amedo  and  lamented^  as  .aa  unhappy .  deviation 
firoA.thcfv  course,  which  a  jubt  regard  to  his  own 
honor,  ,and  :to. the  influence  of  his  example, 
•hoi^d  have  led  him  to  pursue^  it  is  impossible 
not  to  acknowledge  that  ^t  of  the  princess  was 
not  ^adisiUjated  to  overcome  the  dislike  which  she 
was  well  aware  her  consort  had  had  to  the  union^ 

tbim^ire  htm:  with  that  affection  which  she  knew 
he  did  not,-  and  eould  not,  yet  feel;  or  to  com- 
mand his  fMpect  and  esteem,  at  least,  if  she  failed 
in  gaining  li&  love.  As^His  present  Majesty,  then 
Bvke  of  Clarence^  designated  her^  in  the  House 
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of  Lords,  as  a  ''  lovely  and  amiable  woman/'  (aB 
eulogium  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  was  repeated   in  still  more  enwgetic 
terms  by  the  late  Mr.  Canning,)  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that,  with  patience  and  forbearance,  she 
might,  in  a  great  degree  at  least,  have  attain^  so 
desirable  aa  object.    Might  it  not  have  been  ex* 
pected  that  she  would,  by  such  a  mode  of  pror 
ceeding,  have  acquired  the  friendship  of  her  moat 
amiable  and  accomplished  sisters-in-law,  consi* 
dering  the  sympathy  that  the  female  heart  ever 
has  for  female  wrongs  ?    But,  instead  of  acting  ia 
this  manner,  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal  her 
resentment  and  dislike.  She  behaved  with  marii:ed 
difference  to  the  King  and  to  the  Queen,  caress- 
ing the  former  as  her  father,  and  receiving  the 
latter  with  stiffness  and  court  etiquette.     It  has 
been  stated,  that  she  vented  her  complaints  on 
this  subject  to  Lady  Jersey,  and  that  her  ladyship 
repeated  these  complaints  to  the  Queen.     If  this 
be  true,  the  inference  irresistibly  follows,  either 
that  the  stories  of  the   prince's  attachment   to 
her  ladyship,  and  of  the  resentment  of  the  princess 
on  that  account,  are  fables,  or  that  the  princess 


must  have  been  the  most  imprudent  of  women^ 

to  make   a  confidante  of  a  person  whom  she 

legarded  as  an  enemy  and  a  rival ;  unless  indeed 

we  should  suppose  that  such  observations  were 

made  with  a  view  of  vexing  the  person  against 

^ivhom  they  were  directed,  and  to  whom  it  was 

intended   they  should   be    conveyed.    That    a 

female  of  high  descent,   and  a  haughty  spirit, 

ould  ill   brook  neglect  or    aversion,   will    be 

eadily  acknowledged ;  but  the  princess,  instead 

f  the  lofty  pride  of  conscious  innocence  and 

^Tended  virtue,    which  have  led  women  of  as 

f>70Qd  spirits  as  her  own  to  endure  in  dignified 

sfrxlence  the  most  outrageous  wrongs,  rather  than 

eaqpose  them  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  unfeding 

ouriosity,  was  much  too  fond  of  venting  her  com- 

plsiats    both  in  conversation  and  letters;  and 

during  the  course  of  her  unfortunate  life,  her 

communications  in  writing,  which  ought  to  have 

^>^Q  secret  and  confidential,  too  frequently  found 

their  way  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of 

the  press,  for  which,  rather  than  for  the  informa- 

tioa  of  those  to  whom  they  were  immediately 

addressed,  many  of  them,  like  speeches  in  some 
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popalflr  assenlblieir,  ^pjpear  to  have  beeii  obtn^ 

posed. 

'    As  the  prince  now  frequently  absenCed'  '4iittMff 

ffdm  Cariton  Hotise;  she  wrote  to*  him'  oil  tll6 
mibfeet,   and  expressed-  her   chagrin  -to  hni 

Chblmondcfley;  of  whose  gentlemaiily.  bebavidur 

she alSirays  spbke  in  terms  of  commefidattotlP^^''^* 

<    Yet  it  must-  be  itdmitted,  that  the'  prind^'^Wih 

kind  and  considerate  to  her  R^yeil^'Hijg^hkiessv^luMl 

tmiformly  dir^t^  that  wbateVcfrsKe^desfafiMiK 
l^reviotts  to;  or  at  her  approaching  acisAMhMifeiUi^ 

iAottld  be  obtained. 

Mesaitime  the  king  continned  to  treat  tier  inM 
the  greatest  kindness;  he  frequently  Tisited^lMr, 
s^nt  her  presents^  wrote  to  her,  andi'  in  ahott, 
acted  towards  her,  iii  all  respects^  as  <  ah  trncle 
and  a  father.  These  proofs  of  affection;  cmd-  toatih 
monies  of  kindness,  she  always  acknowledgfed; 
she  preserved  his  letters  till  within  a  few  dayv  ttf 
lier  decease,  and  many  of  them  are  probably  BtiH 
in  existence. 

But  the  period  of  her  accouchement  now  drew 
near,  and  her  anxieties  increased  in  proportioB^ab 
the  event  approached. 
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In  the  latter  ejid  ofPecember,  17959.  orders 
were  issued  to  tbe  cabinet  ministers  and  pth^t 
pecMmegeSj  whose  atteodaaQe  is  ftresinpibed  fQH 
the  birth  of  a  royals  child,,  to  hold  Ui^qois^y^s  iq 
ftoadin^st  and  on  the  7ih(^'JanuBr;i,:l796r&t 
ten  in.  the  morning,;:. the  Princess  of  Wales  was 
aafidy  delivered  of  a  daugh<^r>  and  the  accovohe* 
BMnt  was  conducted  with  thp  most  4K>leai9  S^W^ 
lities.  :Tb9  persons^es  present  at- the  l^vff^ 
mtBte  th^^P^ike.of 'Gloucesteri^.tbj^  Archljishop^x^f 
CanjUy^nr^  the;  Jxirdi  :^hanceUpr,  1^  {^Qrd  ^i^^ 
aident;Of  the  Cp9ncj^^  the  Pukes  :0f.  Leeds  wd 
]>eTow^ii^,(4he.LQrd  Chamberlaj^^^  EarjL . Chojlr 
mondeley,  Lord  T|iurlpw, .  and  the  Ladies  of  tbe 
Princess  of  Wales^«  Bedchamber ;  the  Prince  ^ 
Wales  was  present  on  this  interesting  aqd  impor*^ 
tant  occasion. 

The  young  princess  was  christened  according  to 
the  focms  of  theiChiirch  of  England*  and  receiyed 
tiM  name  of  Chaarlottp*  Augiisti^,  the  ,former  beng 
the  name  of  the  Queen,,  tbe  latteor^of  her^materaal 
gitndmother .  The  christening  was  sQlemnissed  on 
Thiunday  evening,  the  11th  of  February,  1796» 
in  the  great  drawing-room  at  St4  James's,  by 

o2 
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his  grace   the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,    ^he 

* 

sponsors. were  their  Majesties  in  person,  and  helf 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Brunswickp 
represented  by  the  Princess  Royal. 

The  birth  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  caused  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  The  addresses  of  congratula* 
tion  were  warm  and  numerous.  But  a  differebce 
unhappily  arose  between  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London,  which 
had  voted  an  address  of  congratulation.  The 
prince  intimated  to  Lord  Gholmondeley,  that  his 
Royal  Highness,  having  been  under  the  necessity 
of  reducing  his  establishment,  could  not  receive 
the  addresses  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank, 
and  desired  that  copies  of  them  might  be  sent  to 
him.  The  citizens  took  offence  at  this,  and 
Mr.  Deputy  Birch  moved,  *'  that  as  the  prince 
stated  that  he  could  not  receive  the  congratula- 
tions in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  situation,  the 
court  cannot^  consistently  with  their  own  dignity, 
suffer  the  compliments  to  be  presented  in  any 
way  different  from  the  customary  form."  The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a  copy  ordered  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  prince. 
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In  consequence  of  this,  the  prince  desired  to 
see  the  Lord  Mayor  in  private,  at  Carlton  House. 
His  lordship  obeyed  the  summons,  and  at  the 
next  court-day,  stated  the  result  of  the  interview. 
His  Royal  Highness  had  told  him,  that  ^*  he  was 
greatly  concerned  that  his  sentiments  seemed  to 
have   been  misunderstood ;  he  thought  that  he 
ought  to  be  consistent,  and  as  his  establishment 
had  been  reduced,  and  the  necessary  state  appen- 
dages attached  to  the  character  and  rank  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  did  not  exist,  he  conceived  he 
could  not  receive  an  address  in  state,  particularly 
from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London^  for 
"whom  he  entertained  the  highest  veneration  and 
xespect;  and  he,  therefore,  did  not  wish  to  re- 
^^eive  their  address  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
heir  character  and  his  own  dignity."    The  court 
oes  not  appear  to  have  done  any  thin^  farther, 
xcept  to  enter  the  particulars  on  the  records ; 
et  one  would  think  they  might  have  been  satis- 
ed,  as  even  the  congratulations  of  the  two  Houses 
f  Parliament  were  presented  by  committees,  in 
onsequence  of  the  reduced  state  of  the  prince's 
'Establishment. 
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During  the  period  of  the  restoration  of  die 
Princess  of  Wales,  the  inquiries  of  His  Majesty 
were  very  kind  and  frequent  The  prince  mani- 
festdd  considerable  pleasure  at  the  birth' of  his 
daughter;  frequently  visited  bis  royal  consort, 
and  made  inquiries  as  ib  the  health  of  herself  and 
infant.  But  even  during  this  period  domestic 
feuds  occurred,  and  the  anticipations  of  friends, 
and  the  desires  of  the  niation,  were  frustrated  and 
destroyed.  Mutual  confidence  and  affection, 
which  are  essential  to  happiness  in  the  marriage 
state,  they  did  not  feel  or  possess ;  and  it  neces* 
sarily  followed,  that  every  trivial  circumstance 
was  magnified  into  importance  by  the  previous 
state  of  their  minds. 

Among  the  circumstances  that  contributed  to 
keep  alive  these  acrimonious  feelings,  was  one 
which,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
published  concerning  it,  appears  still  to  be  in- 
volved in  some  mystery.  Not  long  after  the 
marriage,  but  when  the  princess  already  felt 
herself  aggrieved  at  the  situation  in  which  she 
found  herself,  and  disappointed  at  not  meeting  in 
the  members  of  the  royal  family  that  cordial  regard 


to ;  which .  J^fie,  ^thought  herself  entitled, .  a ,  report 
w«s  spread,,  tl^at  lier  .Royal  Bighaess  .  had 
entruated  to  •  Dr,  Randolph, :  who  was  going.  ,to 
the;iCaptin9pt,  a  parcel  of  letters  for  her  High- 
ness s  relations  in  Germany.  It  was  stated,  that 
one  of  diese  letters,  containing  some  strictures  on 
the  character  of  the  Queen,  had  been  imprudently 
suffered  to  lie  about  after  it  was  written,  and  that  it 
•«ras  seen  by  Lady  Jersey,  who  resolved  to  convey 
it  to  ^e  Queen.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was 
alleged. fjlijat  she  had  contrived  to  get  the  packet 
ijQtQ .  her  hands,  and  that  the  letters  were  after- 
'W^tds  in  the  Queen's  possession.  Xhe  public, 
vrho  had  long  been  prej  udiced  against  the,  prince, 
and  knawing  that  his  union  with  .th^^  princess^  had 
not  been  a  matter  of  choice,  presumed  that  he 
would  very  probably  treat  her  with  neglect,  came 
^t  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  blame  of  the 
^^^ant  of  harmony  between  them  must  be  all  on 
his.;pide,.  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
^^ucess.  The  letters  had  never  reached  their 
^^atii^tipn,  ;and  the  princess  repeatedly  stated 
^t^  ;^  knew  they  were  intercepted  by  the 
Co)u4e8s  of  I  Jersey,   and  delivered  by  her  to 
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the  Queen;  Lady  Jersey  denied  the  chai^ ;  she 
contended  that  she  had  no  concern  with  the 
packet,  and  that  all  blame  must  attach  to  Dr. 

•      •  • 

Randolph  alone.    He  in  his  turn  exculpated  him- 

.     .  .      .  ,       . 

self  from  the  charge,  and  gave  a  statement  to 
Lady  Jersey  of  all  the  circumstances ;  maintaining 
that,  not  visiting  Brunswick,  he  had  returned  the 
packet  by  post  to  the  princess.  The  princess 
expressed  herself  indignant  at  the  loss,  and 
required  an  explanation.  Inquiries  and  investi* 
gation  ensued,  but  it  was  not  for  some  time 
after  the  charge  was  made,  nor  until  the  public 
newspapers  accused  her  of  treachery,  deceit,  and 
embezzlement,  that  Lady  Jersey  endeavoured  to 
clear  her  character  from  such  imputations ;  and 
at  length  she  addressed  to  Dr.  Randolph  the 
following  letter : — 


«( 


Pall  MaU. 


*'  The  newspapers  being  full  of  accusations  of 
my  having  opened  a  letter  either  to  or  from  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  as  I 
cannot  in  any  way  account  for  what  can  have 
given  rise  to  such  a  story,  excepting  the  loss  of 


tttoM  leMqn  ^k  which  ^yov  wdre.entraBi6d!iut 
summer,  I  must  intreat  that  you  will  state:  the 
whole  transaction,  and  publish  the  account  in  the 
newspapers  you  may  think  fit.   Her  Royal. High- 
ness having  told  me,  at  the  time  when  my  in- 
quiries at  Brighton,  and  yours  in  London,  proved 
ineflfectual,  that  she  did  not  cate  about  the  letters, 
they  being  only  letters  of  form,  the  whole  busi- 
ness made  so  little  impression  op  me,  that  I  do 
not  even  recollect  in  what  month  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  you  at  Brighton.    I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  defending  myself  from  the 
charge  of  opening  a  letter,  is  pretty  much  the 
cMtme  thing  as  if  I  was  to  prove  that  I  had  not 
^picked  a  pocket ;  yet,  in  this  case,  i  believe  it 
may  be  of  some  use  to  show  upon  what  grounds 
so  extraordinary  a  calumny  is  founded.    As  I 
<^aiinot  wish   to  leave  any  mystery  upon  this 
Afi%ur,  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  this  letter,  if 
T^u  think  proper  to  do  so/' 

m 

Xo  this  application  Dr.  Randolph  paid  no  at- 
^^K^tion ;  but  as  the  affair  attracted  public  notice, 
^d  became  a  subject  of  universal  reprobation. 
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Lord  Jersey  addreeaed  to  DnRaiidQlplireiiotber 
letter:-^ — 


M  Lady  Jersciy  wrote  to  yott  iearly  in  the 
last  week,  requesting  that  a.  full  statepieiit  frpia 
yoo^  of  all  that  had  passed  ttelating  t9  the^fMl/pke^ 
of  letters  belonging  to  her  Royal  Highness  thQ 
Princess  of  Wales,. might  appear  in  public. priptp 
To  l^at  letter  she  hasi.receiyied  no  ansyrer  frpia 
you ;  nor. have,  I  learned  that  any  svc^i  pvbUcjBLf* 
tioB  has ;  appeared.  The  delay  I  heve  .iMB^a.will* 
mg  to  attribute  to  accident.  JBui!;  it.  now  be(caiQe* 
my  duty  to  call  upon  you>  and  I  do  require  it  of 
you,  that  an  (explicit  narrative  may  be  laid,be£[>re 
the  public ;.  it  is  a  justice  she  ii^  entitled  to,  a  jus* 
tice  Lady  Jersey's  i^haracter  claims, .  wd  .which 
she  has,  and  which  you  have  ackpowl/edged.  sh^ 
has,  a  right  to  demand  at  your  bAQ>ds.  Your  stt^nce 
upon  this  occasion  I  shall  coi^sider  a^S;  cou|ite> 
nancing  that  calumny  which  the  false  representa- 
tions of  the  business  have  so .  sh^kmefully .  and 
unjustly  drawn  upon  Lady  Jersey. 

'•  I  am,  &c." 
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hconseqaence  of  this'-fiirther  application.  Dr. 
Raaddplv  in  a  few  day.s^^  wrote  a  letter  to  Lady 
ieney,  in  idiich,^  after  pTeftitoiy  matter,  lie  gave 
her  penmssidn  to  make  the  following  statement 
public:*^ 

"I  need  not  recall  to  your  ladyship's  recollec- 
tion the  interview  I  had  with  the  princess  at 
Brighton,  when  she  delivered  to  me  the  packet  in 
question ;  all  her  attendants  in  waiting  were,  I 
believe,  present,  and  the  conversation  generally 
tamed  upon  the  various  branches  of  her  august 
ftinily,  and  the  alteration  I  should  find  in  them 
sfter  an  absence  of  ten  years.  •  This  interview,  if 
I  ^  not  mistaken,  took  place  on  the  13th  of 
August,  and  after  waiting,  by  her  Royal  High- 
fiends  desire,  till  tlie  14  th,  when  the  prince  was 
^cpected  fix>n^  Windsor,  to  know^  if  he  had  any 
^etoinaiids  to  honor  me  with,  I  had  no  sooner 
^f^ved  from  Mr.  Churchill  his  Royal  Highness's 
itoM^,  than  I  departed  from  London  with  the 
^nfeiifion  of  proceeding  to  Yarmouth.  On  my 
vnrtWl  in  town,  finding  some  very  unpleasant 
*<i«Nuits  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  R.'8  health,  I  took 
^  liberty  of  signifying  the  occurrence  to  her 
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Roysd  Highness;  annexing  to  it^  at  the  saine 
time^  a  wish  to  defer  my  journey  for  the'  present, 
and  that  her  Royal  Highness  would  permit  me  to 
return  the  packet,  or  allow  ine  to^consign  it  to  the 
care  of  a  friend,  who  was  going  into  Gemiiny, 
and  would  see  it  safely  delivered.  To  this  I  re- 
ceived, through  your  ladyship,  a  most  graciom 
message  from  her  Royal  Highness,  requesting  mc 
by  all  means  to  lay  aside  my  intentions,  and  .to 
return  the  packet.  In  consequence  of  such  ordeiirs, 
I  immediately  went  to  Carlton  House,  to  inforoa 
myself  by  what  conveyance  the  letters  and  par- 
cels were  usually  sent  to  Brighton,  and  was  told 
that  no  servant  was  employed,  but  that  every  da] 
they  were,  together  with  the  newspapers,  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  Brighton  post-coacfa 
from  the  Golden-cross,  Charing- cross.  On  the 
subsequent  morning,  therefore,  1  attended  at  the 
Golden-cross,  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
coach,  and  having  first  seen  it  regularly  booked, 
delivered  my  parcel,  enclosing  the  princess's 
packet,  addressed  to  your  ladyship  at  the  Pavi- 
lion. Immediately  afterwards  I  set  out  for  Ba^tb, 
and  had  scarcely  been  a  fortnight  at  home,  when. 


to  my  great  surprise  and  mortificatioo,  I.  received 
the  following  letter  from  your  ladyship,  dated 
Brighton,  Sept.  1st:— '  Inconseqaenoeiof  your 
letter,  I  had  her  Royal  Highnras  the  Princess  ci 
Wales  s  commands  to  desire,  that  as  you  did  not 
go  to  Brunswick,  you  should  return  the  packet 
which  she  had  given  you.  I  wrote  accordingly 
about  a  fortnight  ago.  Her  Royal  Highness  not 
having  received  the  packet,  is  uneasy  al>Qut  it, 
and  desires  you  to  inform  me  how  you  sent  the 
letters  to  her,  and  where  they  were  directed.  If 
left  at  Carlton  House,  pray  call  there,  and  make 
some  inquiries  respecting  them. 

''lam,  &c;" 

To  this  letter  Dr.  Randolph  thus  replied : — 

''I  know  not  when  1  have  been  more  seriously 
concerned  than  at  the  receipt  of  your  ladyship's 
letter,  which  was  forwarded  to  me  this  morning. 
The  morning  I  left  town,  which  was  on  the  20th 
^f  August,  I  went  to  the  Brighton  post-coach, 
^bich  I  was  told  at  Carlton  House  was  the  usual 
^^uveyance  of  the  princess's  papers  and  packets, 
^^d  booked  a  parcel,  addressed  to  your  ladyship 
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M  the  Pavilion^  eDoloaingtthe  iet4e»  offaorBoyal 

Bigbness.    I  have  sent  to  a  fintttl  ifi-lMMrnkj 

IliiA  night's  post,  to  trace  tbs  btfrinewiy  rmii;  iwBl 

request  your .  ladyship  io  let  •  yo«^  ^mhrints  imD 

at  the  Ship,  the  inn  I  beliem  the^oowk<hrii«i4b 

at  Brighton,  to  make  inquiry   therai-  4nd  o|o 

examine  the  bill  of  parcels  lor  Thitfsda^^dK 

20th  of  August..  If  thk  prove  not  s^uecAsM^'A 

ahaU  hold  it  my  duty  to  retarn  t6  tdWi^^^Utt^ 

pursue  the  discovery  myself.    I  shdU  iMt^bb  dii^ 

till  the  packet  is  delivered  safe;  and  tiHi8tid|ptliW* 

this  will  soon^bfe  the  case;  .    ^..-v* 

"I  rettilun^ &c.     ^ 

*'  Bath,  Septetmber  4ik,  1795." 

This  is  what  may  be  called  the  official  static 
ment  of  this  affair;  and  as  the  abstraction  of  thes^^ 
letters,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  effected^  ^ 
gave  rise  to  great  and  bitter  complahits  on  tifl^ 
part  of  the  princess,  and  to  much  public  clamdi^ 
at  so  shameful  a  breach  of  confidence,  it  may  n60 
be  irrelevant  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  do&^ 
tor^s  statement. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  whole  muKt  te^ 
taken  as  correct,  up  to  the  time  of  the  doctcnr^i  in- 


quiry^lt  Caiiloa  HottM,  as  to  the  nukle  of  sending 
tk«3|Weket  to  Brighton.  As  he  was  thertf  told  that 
ibb\fftae^W^lMre  daily  forwarded, 'together  with 
lihtnewnpupen;  why  did  not  he  Ukve  tbisipadt^ 
with  directions  to  th6  s^rtants  to  forward  it  in 
th«r  UBUfeLl  way?    What  occasion  was  there  for 
him  to  take  it  to  the"  Goldeu-crdss  himself,  and 
send  it  separately?  It  Was  stirely  as  likely  to  go 
safe  in  the  dbily  parcel  sent  from  the  palace, 
the  Golden-^rMs  Was  withiii  two  minutes' 
:,  why  did  he  not  immediately   take    the 
pttcel  there,  instead'  of  waiting  to  go  on  purpote 
'tcbA  nestt  day  ?    However,   he  saw   the  parcel 
lx>bked,  and  delivered  it  himself— enclosed,  as  he 
Bays,  in  a  parcel  which  was  directed  to  Lady 
Xeney.     He  then  went  to  Bath,  and  a  fortnight 
i^Aerwards  received  the  letter  dated  the  1st  of 
S^eptember,    announcing  the  non-receipt  of  it. 
^  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  the  doctor 
Would  keep  the  packet  a  fortnight  after  being 
^H^^ered  to  return  it  to  the  princess,  it  seems 
strange,  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  any  conse- 
^iifiilcift,   that  so  long  a  time  was  suffered  to 
^^pie  before   application  was   made   to    him. 
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Dn  Randolph's  letter  of  the  4th  of  September 
points  out  the  proper  way  of  tracing  the  parcftl} 
and  we  must  infer  from  Lady  Jersey^  lettpr» 
that  some  of  the  steps  here  recommended  w^re 
taken.    The  only  positive  &ct  seems  to  be,  thi^ 
the  princess  certainly  did  not  receive  the  letter 
back;  for,  as  the  parcel  was  directed  to  La4| 
Jersey,  they  must  have  come  to  her  through  ,h^ 
ladyship's  hands.    The  suspicion,  therefore,  whicl|^ 
some  persons  have  endeavoured  tp  attach  to  tb^ 
princess,  that  she  had  herself  contrived  the  wbple 
affiedr,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  public  synipathy 
with  herself,  and  indignation  against  her  supposed. 
enemies,  is  quite  untenable.    If  there  was  Buy 
plot  in  the  case,  it  must  have  been  between  th^ 
doctor  and  Lady  Jersey  ;  and  the  former,  if  he^ 
was  wholly  innocent,    might    have    proved  tb^ 
delivery  and  booking   of  the  parcel,   and  have^ 
compelled  the  coach  proprietors  to  prove  th 
delivery  at  Brighton,  by  which  he  would  hav 
been  so  far  exculpated,  though  this  would  not^ 
have  shewn  that  the  parcel  really  did  contain  the^ 
princess  s  letters.     On  the  other  hand,  h?r  ladyr:;;^ 
ship  might  surely  have    proved   that   no  sud^^ 
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panel  was  delivered  to  her  at  Brighton,  on  liiat 
day. 

Ilie  result,  however,  was,  that  the  prinoeas 

^^waya  affirmed  the  apparent  quarrel  between 

I^.^  Randolph  and  Lady  Jersey,  to  have  been 

naeiely  a  shallow  manceuvre  to  exonerate  each 

otlier,  and  above  all  Lady  Jersey.    That  she,  or 

*one  one  by  her  authority,  conveyed  the  letters  to 

th^  Queen,  was  positively  asserted,  since  observa- 

ticms  which  they  contained,  were  subsequently 

n^eiitioned  by  her,  and  retailed  to  the  royal  fiunily, 

'^itel  to  many  persons  connected  with  the  court. 

It  ^was  the  opinion  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  that 

ty  Jersey  was  the  chief  instrument  in  this 

transaction,  and  that   she  either  received  the: 

Packet  from  Dr.  Randolph,  prior  to  his  quitting 

^<ighton,  or  directed  him  to  transmit  it  under 

^^^*v«  to  the  Queen. 

Xhe  prince  on  this  occasion  vindicated  the  cha- 

^^cters  of  Lady  Jersey  and  Dr.  Randolph-^stated 

tbat,  in  his  opinion,  his  mother  would  not  have 

^^^ena  party  to  conduct  so  improper — and  finally 

^^latned  the  princess  for  writinfir  what  she  would 


|ifo)>#4|r  who  duly  tpprecitteB  theckanate(o( 
Queen  Charlotte,  will  hesitate  a  moment  to  agfM 
in  the  prince's  opinion,  as  lur  a6  ^iia  was  Mn- 
g«ti»ed^    Sk^  most  asauf^dly  "wottid  Mrec  hmm 
wtfered  tetters  twv^titiously  ebtaiind  to  liana 
bteaa  ctelir^ed  to  her;  mM,  tf  by  <mmj  ehanta  .iha 
had  Sitentba  letters,  ivas  ishe  such  a  Ibfirear  of  aealH 
daU  M  M  b^t  been  so  comaranicati'ia  ceipsekfaig 
tham»    Xadyl  Jersey  might  ha^e  repBated  t0  bcr 
seme  ppsMgas,  leither  freoos  the  abstmotad  iettan^ 
(jf  Ihay  were  abstraeted,)  or  from  the  one  wiiich^ 
by  ita  having  i)een  carelessly  k^  tyiag  abouft, 
ake  wu  supposed  to  hate  taken  t)ie  <ippefti»- 
nity  to  peruse ;  a  thing  certainly  not  to  be  joa^ 
ttted,  but  a  "very  different  matter  from  die  steal*- 
ing  of  the  packet,  of  which  she  was  so  directly 
accused.    It  seems  singular,  even  on  this  auppa* 
sition,  that  the  princess,  who  was  a  person  of  gaod 
understandUng,   and  who  had  long  befwe   this 
beoome  suspicious  of  Lady  Jersey,  should  bara 
bean  so  incautious  as  to  leave  a  letter  in  her  wlqf, 
if  it  were  really  of  such  importance  as  repoesenled. 
Some  persons  have  indeed  supposed  that  tha 
parcel  really  was  lost,  and  th4t  the  piinoeaap 
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didiiig  lliftt  to  be  the  iptse,  parpoiely  unagmfie^ 
Uie  importence  pf  ito  43091^(8.  A»  for  pav^agM 
of  the  letters  baviog  transpirM!*  it  U  highly  pro^ 
heble  that,  eommunioatiye,  and  often  Mgardleas 
of  eoBfieqnencefi»  as  she  eoafeaaediy  was,  ahq  had 
topcated  in  eoDrefaation  the  snfaetanoe  of  her 

Thia  tcmaactfoii  has  beee  dwelt  upon  in  this 
f^iee,  as  the  author  v»ry  well  »oieiiibera  tM 
fonaatioii  l3iat  it  eiseited  ia  iayor  of  the  princess, 
•ttd  the  unoienled  obbqny  cast  mi  tl^e  Qaeon, 
79hmm  aO  ntidMl  mind  can  faeHeve  to  bare  been 
tmncemed  in  ao  base  a  transaotion* 

{FhediffiBneaoea  wfaioh  had  oommenoed  before  the 
Iwth  nf  Ifie  Princess  Charlotte,  were  not  alky^, 
M  jnig^t  haare  been  hoped,  by  that  )iappy  event. 
Vht^  pnnce  bad  net  selected  the  princess  for  his 
MMOft,  and  however  widely  opinions  may  have 
4liA«e4  ttspacting  her  character,  it  seems  to  be 
fpenerally  admitted  that  she  was  unsifited  to  the 
,  and,  in  all  probability,  they  would  neter, 
any  ciromBstances,  have  made  a  happy 
«Mi|^cu  The  princess  could  not  remain  long  in^ 
JMmaibie  of  this  fact ;  they  were.both  too  open  and 
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firtnk  to  be  capable  of  dissembling  their  feielings, 
and  neither  took  much  pains  to  conceal  tfaei^ 
mutual  dislike.    Soon  after  the  princesses  first 
appearance    in   public  after  the  birth   of  her 
daughter,  a  dispute  arose,  which,  though  on* 
ginating  in  a  matter  of  trivial  importance,  ended 
by  widening  the  breach  which  already  existed.. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  state  of  feel-^ 
ing  could  long  subsist  without  producing  soiii^ 
explanation  or  alteration;  and  accordingly  they 
both    expressed    their    dissatisfaction    to    thes 
Countess  of  Cholmondeley.    Nothing,  however,, 
was  yet  done,  and  the  prince  visited  Windsor^ 
and  Brighton,  and  endeavoured  to  make  himself 
happy  in  the  pursuit  of  amusement  and  pleasure; 
but  the  King  was   displeased  at  his  continued 
absence  from  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  desire 
to  see  them  reunited.     Though  this,  however, 
appeared  impossible,  and  the  spirit  of  the  princess 
was  incompatible  with  such  a  mode  of  life,  she 
intreated  that  by  some  arrangement  or  under- 
standing, she  might  enjoy  the  society  and  protec- 
tion of  her  husband.    She  accordingly  wrote  to  the 
prince;  but  be  did  not  attend  to  her  remonstrances, 
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and  only  directed  the  Countess  Cbolmonddey  to 
urgef  the  profMriety  of  a  separation.  At  the  idea 
of  this,  her  mind  at  first  revolted.  Yet  the 
prince  had  frequently  stated  to  her  his  dislike  of 
her  person,  character,  and  society ;  and  she  did 
not  therefore  long  feel  that  aversion  to  the  mear 
sure,  which  she  otherwise  would  have  done.  On 
receiving  this  communication,  she  wrote  to  the 
prince,  requiring  an  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
and  representing  the  sources  of  their  uneasiness 
and  dissatisfaction :  and  to  it  she  received  a  reply 
which  was  to  her  unsatisfactory.  Windsor  was 
DOW  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  Carlton 
House  of  the  princess.  Interviews  but  rarely 
occurred,  and  then  they  only  tended  to  increase 
their  mutual  unhappiness. 

In  March,  1796,  the  necessity  of  a  separation 
was  again  represented  to  the  princess,  and  feeling 
Uiat  her  situation  could  not  be  rendered  more 
painful  or  degraded,  she  intimated  to  Lady  Chol«* 
mondeley,  that  if  she  so  separated  note;,  at  the 
request  of  the  prince,  she  would  have  it  expressly 
understood,  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
PxincesB  Charlotte,  prior  to  herself  and  her  father, 
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she  would  not  consent  again  to  cohatnt  with  i 
prJDce,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
succession  of  that  branch  of  the  royal  family  to 
the  orown.  During  the  month  of  April,  a  further 
correspondence  and  conference  took  place,  and  at 
length  the  princess  requested  that  ehe  might  be 
dbfinitiveiy  apprised  of  the  wishes  of  the  Prince  trf 
Wales ;  at  the  same  time  adding,  that  if  it  was  poc* 
sible,  she  would  still  be  happy  to  reside  with  her 
husband,  but  that  his  conduct  must  be  materially 
altered,  to  render  her  palace  the  abode  of  bapp>- 
ness,  or  even  peace.  She  desired  that  her  feelings 
and  wishes  might  be  communicated  to  the  prince 
by  Lord  Cholmondeley.  His  lordship  complied 
with  her  request,  and  returned  a  reply  that  his 
Royal  Highness  thought  an  immediate  separation 
had  better  take  place,  and  that  in  future  they 
should  each  form  their  own  arrangements.  With 
a  verbal  message  on  a  subject  of  such  great  im< 
portance,  the  princess  was  not  content)  and  ethe 
required  that  she  should  receive  from  the  prince, 
in  writing,  his  wishes  and  propofiitioD,  that  she 
m^ht  be  assured  thii  communications  she  recoived 
were  those  of  the  prince,  and  not  of  artful 
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dtiigniog  individualB^  amdcras  to  promote  ja  sepa^ 
ritkni  from  poraonal  and  Bordid  notivea. 

With  that  requeit  the  prince  booo  oompliedr 
atld  on  April  30,  1796,  be  addressed  to  her  flM 
fiillowi&gr  letter  s- 

•'  Madam, 

''  As  Lord  Cholmondeley  informs  me  that 
you  wish  I  would  defin^^  in  writing,  the  terms 
upon  which  we  are  to  live,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  myself  upon  ti^\  head  with  ^  much 
clearness,  and  with  as  much  propriety  aa  the  na* 
ture  of  the  subject  wiU  admit.  Our  inclinations 
are  not  in  our  power»  nor  should  either  of  us  be 
lield  answerable  to  the  other  beoaule  nature  has 
not  made  us  suitable  to  each  other.  Tranquil  and 
comfoftable  society  is,  however,  in  our  power ; 
let  our  intercourse,  therefore^  be  restricted  to  that^ 
gad  I  will  distinctly  subscribe  to  the  condition 
which  you  required,  through  Lady  Cholmondeley, 
that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening 
to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  its 
meicy  will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of 
the  restriction  by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a 
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coonection  of  a  more  particular  imture.  i  shall 
now  finally  close  this  disagreeable  t^ofroBpood^ 
ence/ trusting  that,  as  we- have  completely  .«c« 
plained  ourselves  to  each  other,  the  rest  of  o«r 
lives  will  be  passed  in  uninterrupted  traaqiuUlity. 
^'  I  am,  Madam,  with  great  truth, 
very  sincerely  yours, 

•  "  GEORGE  P. 
Wmd$&rCaiih,jfyni'90,ll96.^ 


J  »^  t 


•  «. 


*  This  letter,  about  which  so  much  has  been  aaid 
aftd  written,  appears,  at  this  distance  of  time^  to 
have  been  such  a  one  as  the  princess  might  have 
expected  to  receive,  after  matters  had  unhappily 
gone  so  far.  The  prince  does  not  cast  the  slightest 
reproach  on  her,  but  merely  tells  her  what  she 
knew  before,  that  their  dispositions  were  unsuit* 
able  to  each  other :  be  does  not  seem  even  to  coii« 
template  a  separate  residence,  as  he  proposes 
^*  to  restrict  their  intercourse  to  tranquil  and  am- 
fortable  society ^  which f'  he  sajfs,  **  is  still  in  thdr 
power.'' 

The  princess,  however,  was  very  much  sur-> 
prised  and  agitated  by  this  letter*     They  had 
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iadaed^  often  •spokqQoC.s^Mjratibi^  butiwhea  it 
wflis^fifeseiiited  to  h%t  a&  a  reality ,  and  immediate 
occorrenoe^  alie  .waa:  gtMved :  and  diaaqppoinlicfdi 
Stt^e*  hesitated  aa  to  the:  OGoirae.  which  it  would 
be  r  pradmt  for  her.  to  adopt,  and  aocordin^i]^. 
first  determined  on  consulting  her  parents  at 
Branswick ;  but  as  some  time  would  elapse  prior 
to  receiving  an  answer,  and  all  delays  being  im- 
proper, she  resolved^  a^  the  advice  of  a  particu* 
lar  friend,  to  consult  the  King,  and  to  write  a 
speedy  answer  to  the  prince.  This  advice  har- 
numized  with  her  own  feelings;  yet  she  expressed 
henwlf  desirous^  if  ^  possible,  to  avoid  distressing 
the  King's  mind,  and  agitating  his  sensibility^  by 
rriationB  which  could  not  feil  to  produce  dissatis^ 
&ctian  and  unhappiness.  But  it  was  impossible. 
Lord '  Cholmondeley  told  her  that  a  reconoik 
liation  appeared  impracticable,  since  the  feel* 
ii^  of  the  prince  were  not  the  result  of  mo« 
mentary  displeasure,  but  of  a  long  settled  indif- 
finrenee,  now  amounting  to  dislike.  He  gave^ 
this  opinion  with  his  usual  politeness  and  respect» 
and  she  felt  that  it  was  most  likely  to  be  correct. 
Siie  then  thought  of  returning  to  her  father;  but 
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die.  could  not  takft  tii^  a  step.  Without  irndBmag 
tile  ohargo  of  imprQiNaety  of  conduct;  auA^uftnr 
nioch  liecittttioB,  the  lesolved  on  the  letter  «kick 
die  tent,  and  detenniiied  on  taannitting  a  copy 
tp  Hia  Majesty.  The  letter  ima  of  the  IbUowng 
ten(Mr:v^ 
•    -  • 

^^The  avowal  of  your  couTersatioa  with  ixnd 
ChblmoDdeley  neither  serpriset  nor  o&nds  me : 
it  merely  confirmed  what  you  have  tacitly  Ins^ 
nnated  for  this  twelTomonth.  Rut  after  thia^,  it 
would  be  a  want  of  delicacy »  or  rathttraa 
unworthy  meanness  in  me,  were  I  to  eoitfplaia.ol 
those  conditions  which  you  impose  upon  yourself. 
I  should  have  returned  no  answer  to  your  letter, 
if  it  had  not  been  conceived  in  terms  to  make  it 
doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  proceeds  firom 
you  or  from  me;  and  you  are  aware  that  the 
honor  of  it  belongs  to  you  alone.  > 

'*  The  letter  which  you  announce  to  me  as  the 
4ast,  obliges  me  to  communicate  to  the  King;  as 
to  my  sovereign  and  my  father,  both  your  avowAl 
and  my  ai^wer.  You  will  find  enclosed  the  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  King.    I  apprise  you  of  it. 
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thai  I  itoay  not  kc»)r  the  sUg^ilMt  reprOMb.  qf 
duplicity  from  yon.  As  I  have  at  this  momeivt 
Ho  piotedt<Mr  but  HisM^esty,  I  refer  my  Mlf  solely 
tp  him  iiptm*  this  Aabject;  and  if  iny  conduot 
jfenothis  Approbation^  I  bhall  be  in  som*  degroe 
at  least  consoled.  I  retain  every  sentiment  of 
gratitude  kt  the  situation  in  which  I  find  myself» 
as  Princess  of  Wales,  enabled  by  youi"  means  to 
iadulge  in  the  free  exercise  erf's  virtue  dear  to  my 
lieArt^*4  mean  charity.  It  will  b6  my  duty, 
likewise,  to  act  upon  another  motive^*^at  <ii 
ghriiig  an  example  of  patience  and  resignation 
mider  tovary  trial. 

^*Dc  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  I  shall 
never  ceasd  to  pray  for  your  happibess,  and  to 
be  your  miieh-^devoted 

•^  Caroline. 

This  letter  distinctly  shews  that  the  difference 
between  t&e  prince  and  princess  had  commenced 
immediately  after  their  marriage;  for  she  says  he 
had  iaeitly  itasinuated  the  same  thing  for  a  twelve- 
mMith>  that  is  within  a  month  after  their  union. 
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Theprmoess  i^o- wrote  to  tiie  Kiog^  sending  him 
ft-copy  of  the  above  letter  to  the  prince.  *  :  ^..  ..,. 
I' His  Majesty  wrote  to,  and  visited  :her^.<pBd 
endeavoured,  by  every  possible  method,  to  rameify 
the  evils  which  he  had  been  the  nnintehtional 
instrument  of  producing.  He  could  not  repnmdk 
his  son  for  not  loving  a  woman  whom -he  had 
married  from  policy;  and  his  attachmeats  to 
Lady  Jersey  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  had  been  so 
frequently  discussed  and  reprobated  by  him,,  thaft 
fresh  animadversions  were  unnecessary.  The 
prince  said  and  wrote  but  little  on  the  subject 
He  respected  the  dignity  of  the  royal  family^  and 
desired  that,  as  much  as  possible,  privacy  should 
be  preserved.  In  this  respect  all  parties  agreed, 
and  the  terms  of  separation  now  alone  remained 
to  be  discussed.  Concerning  those  arrangements 
some  differences  of  opinion  occurred.  The  King 
thought  it  was  possible  that  the  separation  need 
not  extend  to  a  change  of  residence ;  and  this 
should  appear  to  have  been  the  prince's  own 
original  idea;  for  how  were  they  to  enjoy  "tran- 
quil and  comfortable  society/'  if  they  were  ta 
have  wholly  distinct  establishments?    However, 
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when  tiie  matter  came  to  be  discuaeedi  tbe  prince 
and  princess  both  preferred  a  complete  alteration. 

The  King  thought  that  £20,000  per  annum 
diotild  be  allowed  to  the  princess  for  a  separate 
maintenance;  whilst  she  was  advised  to  reject 
sKich  income,  and  transmit  periodically  io  the 
prince  her  accounts  for  payment.  To  remedy 
the  first  difierence,  it  was  determined  that  apart* 
meats  should  be  reserved  for  her  at  Carlton 
House»  which  she  might  occasionally  visit ;  and 
to  remove  any  objections  as  to  the  plan  of  het 
pTopoeed  maintenance,  she  promised  to  be  eco^ 
nomical  in  her  arrangements,  and  retired  in  hefr 
habits. 

For  some  time,  however,  after  these  arrange** 
ments  were  concluded,  the  princess  continued 
to  reside  at  Carlton  House,  and  the  prince  at 
Windsor  and  Brighton ;  till,  at  length,  she  retired 
to  Charlton,  a  small  but  beautiful  village  near 
Blackheath ;  where,  in  a  comparatively  humble 
aix>de,  she  resided  for  some  years.  To  that 
place  her  beloved  child  accompanied  her;  and 
Miss    Garth,     Miss    Vernon,    Mrs.    Harcourt, 
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«nd  M rs.  Stnder,  vMh  a  few  other  ladies,  fiMrmedl 
ber  establtsknept. 

Baring  her  eoatinimnott  4Kt  ChtoAton^  the 
prmeeiM  neoessttrily  eontracted  debtft,  but  thejr 
<nAy  tDMunted  to  £32,000,  nd  wen  -paid  vkk 
eheeifnliiess  sad  w^zMOBoity,  out  of  the  dnaitB  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  Qiieeii  and  princesses  dul  sof 
Bow^  howev»,  'visit  her«  The  Kmg  puffcaod  8 
different  line  of  ^conduct,  «id  all  ranks  ia  tin 
a»laon  belieyed  that  he  would  uot  patroqiBe  Ut 
dMgliter4q-lmNir,  if  her  condiiet  had  been  marked 
by  tmy  flagrant  n^t  of  impropriety.  Whilst^ 
therefore,  the  Qaem  and  iprmeesses  abstained 
from  her  society,  the  King  solemnly  ratified  hii 
approval  of  her  conduct,  by  yisijting  her,  althoagh 
this  gaTe  considerable  olEenoe  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  correspondents  of  the  princess,  at  thfe 
time,  increased  in  number — her  child  daily  re^ 
quired  more  notice  and  attention^— her  visitors^ 
though  few,  frequently  entered  into  long  covver*^ 
sations  and  dtscuasioas-rT-and  these  nrnnpitioosr^ 
united  to  her  studies  and  necessary  avocationifli 
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ocoupied  the  wtole  of  bet  thne.  The  {^iade  vi 
Wales  oecatkMiaUy  saw  Us  daughter^  dioagk 
addoofr^rr-y^C  for  her  Jie^bcffialiefl  a  aiaoonor^^anL 
ThepfinM.;  faring  this  tperiod,  Hf  ed  ia  coq*i 
aiaiit  latiinacy  wi^  Mils.  FilriiBrbeit;  md  lAte 
Ckmiite&s  of  ilienKiyivtta  sddom  iweor^ 
•f  in  the  aevrspapaiB* 

;  HamQg  conlanuaditbe  Aarmtiiie  to  thia  pointy 

it  4>ecamea  Mtpaaaaiy  to  go  back  again  ta  sieticb 

•ther  tramaetioM  ivfaich  1»to  been  qpasaed  over, 

ift  flfder  not  to  tnt^mifit  tiie  hastory  af  tbcee 

nmfpftitoate  misuttdfinfeaodinga. 

t    After  tlue  <Miiimenoem6nt  of  thatt  series  of 

borvDrs  wbicb!  dbgraced  Fmace,  and  filled  Europe 

wife  indignataoB  landatarm,  Ae  prmce^  for  a  long 

tune,  took  no  decisive  part  in  political  matters* 

13ie  'O|)poaition  party  bad  become  disunited  among 

Aamaelres^  Mr.  Burke  hailing  as  it  i;rere  boroken 

it  up,  :by  die  adoption  of  Uiat  system  of  the 

Jatteaest  hostifity  to  the  French  revolution,  which 

ht  embodied    and   advocated  wife  such  over*- 

p^Mering  enei^  in  his  most  extmordinary  work 

on   feat  event— fee  prince  himself  had,  in  fact, 

^^Mandoned  fee  political  principles  of  his  friends 
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by  his  speech  oa  the  31  st  of  May,  1792/  on  a 
motion  made  by  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn,  for  in' 
amendment  to  the  address  of  die  OommoUy  on- 
His  Majesty's  proclamation  against  sedt^bs 
meetings  and  writings.  This  speech  is  reported  ab 
foUows,  in  the  Senator,  a  collection  of  paiiiamen- 
tary  debates,  published  at  the  time.  '^  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  came  forward  on 
this  occasion,  and,  in  a  manly,  eloquent,  and,  we 
may  truly  add,  persuasive  manner,  deliyered  his 
sentiments.  He  said  that,  on  a  question  of  snch 
magnitude,  he  should  be  deficient  in  his  duty  as 
a  member  of  Parliament,  unmindful  of  that  respect 
he  owed  to  the  constitution,  and  ihatientive  to 
the  welfare,  the  peace,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  if  he  did  not  state  to  the  world  what  vras' 
his  opinion  on  the  present  question.  His  Royal 
Highness  said  he  should  detain  their  lordships 
but  for  a  short  time.  The  topic  opened  to  their 
view  they  had  already  heard,  and  would  again 
hear,  much  more  ably  discussed,  than  it  could  be' 
by  any  eflforts  from  him.  He  should  not  enter 
into  a  minute  detail  of  the  motion  for  the  address; 
be  should  endeavour  to  confine  himself  to  a  mere 
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expression  of  his  sentiments  on  the  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  this  country ;  a  subject  which, 
at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  he  had  contem^ 
plated  with  pleasure,  and  which,  to  the  end  of  it, 
he  hoped  would  continue  unimpaired.    It  was  a 
constitution  which  had  afforded  protection  to 
ranks  and  classes,  and  he  trusted  it  would  con- 
tinue that  advantage.    His  Royal  Highness  con- 
sidered the  present  proc^mation  as  an  interference 
of  goYemment  highly  necessary  to  the  preser* 
lotion  of  order,  and  the  security  of  our  most 
admirable  constitution^      '  Educated    (said  his 
Royal  Highness)  as  I  liave  been  in  its  principles, 
conceiving  it,  as  I  d<}',  to  be  the  most  sacred 
bequest  from  our  an4^stors,  I  hold  it  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  myself,  and  every  noble  lord,  to 
come  forward^  and  sugiport  the  proper  measures 
for  its  defence/    The   matter  in  issue  was,  in 
fiict^  whether  the  const j  tution  was,  or  was  not,  to 
be  maintained ;  whethefr  the  wild  ideas  of  theory 
ivere  to  conquer  the  wliolesome  maxims  of  estab- 

lished  practice;  and  ^rhether  those  laws  under 

* 

iMrhicb  we  had  flourishjBil  foj  such  a  series  of  years 
w^ere  to  be  subverted- i«y  a  reform  unsanctioqed 
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by  the  people.  A»  a^  pisf:4fm  pearly.  aa4  dfi^ly 
interested  ia  Xke  .wel^re^  ^ad^  be,  sbfpii|)4  ^Bfpjb^tr 
tically  add,  the  happiness  aEdcoRafortr  o^^thi^ 
people,  it  would  be  tr^ison  to  the  principlftf  (of 
his  mind,  if  he  did  not  coine  fo^^ward  an^:deftkuEf 
his  disapprobation  oC  those  seditious  ptublifi9ti$>lW 
winch  had 'Occasioned  the  motion  now  before  th^ir 
loDdsbipe-;  and  his  interest  was.^nnecte^  vi.ttl 
the  interest  of  the  people;  they  werie  89  uisepf^ 
iaibld»tbfitti  unless  :bPth  pairtij^f^  concurredF  bappi- 
nsM  could,  not  exist.    .Qn  •  t;his  g€^tp  on  ^ifif 

ariid  baais,  beigffoutided  tihei;Yote^  whiph  Jifh?^^^ 
^  \gv»  i  andr  tbaA :  ypte  st)  ou Id  ujyieqi^vocaUy  .1^ 
fod!  \a^  ccHicurrence  w^tii  the  Commons  in  tbf 
address  they  h^d  resolved  upon.  His  Royf^ 
Highness  spoke  in  a  manner  that  called  net  only 
for  the  attention,  but  the  admiration  of  the  House; 
and  these  words  were  p;itriotically  energetic--^ 
^I  exist  by  the  love,  the  friendship,  and  th^ 
benevolence  of  the  people ,  and  their  cause  I  will 
never  forsake  so  long  as  I  live/  His  Roy$J 
Highness  then  concludec^  with  distinctly  sayin^^ 
'  I  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  t)ie  motion  for 
concurring  in  this  wise  an  id  salutafy  address. ' " 


The  political  difference  between  the  prince  and 
that  portion 'of  his  friends  who  rennlined  in  oppO«* 
sitioft  to  the  governmeiitj  may  be  supposed  to 
havebeen  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by  the 
memorable  defection  ctf  the*  Duke  of  Portland; 
and  "^  others  t  of  the  whigs,  who,  appalled  at  the 
excesses^  of  the  French'  revolntion^  joined  the 
ranks-  of  the  minister;  The  prince,  however,  took 
aO>part  in  politics* 

After  the  Duke  of  •  York  hteid  been  placed  by 
His  Majes^  at  the  head  of  the  army,  a  general 
pniraotidn  taking  place,  the  Prince  of  Wides 
^ilrTOte  a  letter  to  his  father; .  vrfiich  he  transmitted 
tkrott^  the  I>Qlur*his>br6fter,  urging  rhibtpreten'^ 
siotts  to  praniotion  ik  the^army;.to  which  His 
Mtjesty  replied, '  that  before  *  hei  ihad:^  appouited 
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the  prince  to  the  command  of  the  lOth  'light 
dn^foonii,  he  had  eansod  liiUy  to  beeltplaiiied 
fd  him  his  B6n(tiAent»" respecting  a^PHnc^  of 
IV^s  entering  the  army,  and  the  puUic  grounds 
Ota  which  he  eduld  nerer  admit  of  the  prince's 
cMisidering'it'  as  a  profession,  or  of  his  being 
prottidted  inl 'the  service. 

Whctt  Lord  Thorlow  gave  up  the  great  seal;  ht 

q2 
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became  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of^e 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Brighton,  where  the  ex-chan- 
cellor now  mostly  resided.  ^   . 

It  was  much  noticed  that  Lord  Loughborough, 
wbo.had.been.the  prince's  legal  counsellor  at  the 
period  . wben  the  appointment  of  the  regency 
was  debated*  had  become  the  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  while  his  old  antagonist  was 
the  chosen  friend  of  the  prince.  Such  are  the 
shiftings  m  the  political  world. 
i.> To. the  .honor  of  Lord  Thurlow  it  should  be 
koown,  that  he.  advised  .the  , prince  to .  avoid 
taking  any  part  in  politics,  and  to  make  .himself 
independent  by  a  rigid  economy.  .  **  By  so 
doing/'  said  he,  **  your  Royal  Highness  will 
lose  nominal  friends,  but  you  will  gain  the 
people." 

In  1796,  the  world  was  amused  by.  the  pre- 
tended discovery  of  a  mass  of  papers  bearing  the 
name  of  Shakspeare.  The  noise  which  these 
relics  made,  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  see  them.  Accordingly,  Samuel 
Ireland,  the  possessor,  waited  upon  his  Royal 
Highness  with  the  precious  cargo  of  manuscripts. 
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Of  this  interview  the  younger  Ireland  gives  the 
following  account,  in  his  confession  of  the 
forgfy:- 

At  Mr.  Ireland's  entrance,  his  Royal  HigbnesSj^ 
with  his  usual  affability,  rose  to  receive  him ;  and 
so  completely  divested  himself  of  that  dignity 
which  he  was  entitled  to  assume,  as  to  render 
Mr.  Ireland  as  unrestrained  in  his  manners,  as  if 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  his  equals. 

On  the  production  of  the  manuscripts,  his 
Royal  Highness  began  to  inspect  them  with  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  when,  to  Mr.  Ireland's  infinite 
astonishment,  he  not  only  questioned  him  on 
every  point,  with  an  acuteness  which  he  had 
never  before  witnessed  from  the  learned  who  had 
inspected  the  papers,  but  he  also  displayed 
a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  an  intimate  acr 
quaintance  with  documents  of  the  period  of 
Elizabeth,  which  Mr.  Ireland  had  conceived  to 
be  confined  to  those  only  that  had  made  this 
particular  subject  the  object  of  their  study. 

Having  examined  the  manuscripts,  his  Royal 
Highness  said,  '^  As  far  as  the  external  appearance 
will  witness  for  the  validity  of  the  documents, 
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they  certainly  bear  a  strong  semblance  of  age ; 
to  decide,  however^  peremptorily  from  thit  ^em* 
sory  inspection,  would  be  unjustifiable  ;^|  in 
matters  of  this  nature  so  much  is  to  bi!  said 
pro  and  con,  that  the  decision  requires  -mature 
reflection.  I  certainly,  Mr.  Ireland,  must  com- 
pliment you  much  upon  the  discovery;  ai  the 
name  of  Shakspeare,  and  every  thing  appertaining 
to  him,  is  not  confined  alope  to  the  literary  world, 
but  to- the  English  nation,  to  which  the  publica- 
tion will,  I  trust,  afford  that  gratificatioii  which 
is  expected  to  be  derived  from  ft/' 

While  Mr.  Ireland  was  arranging  the  maBii- 
scripts,  the  prince  continued  to  deliver  his 
remarks  on  the  papers  he  had  inspected:  and 
wheresoever  the  smallest  ground  of  objecti<Ki  was 
apparent  to  his  mind,  he  requested  an  answer  to  his 
query,  which  was  always  put  with  ease,  althou^ 
a  depth  of  penetration  was  apparent  in  the 
question,  to  which  Ireland  found  it  diflficult  to 
make  an  apt  reply. 

Thus  far  Ireland's  account  goes;  but  the 
writer  of  this  knows  that  in  a  discourse  with 
Sheridan,  the  prince  treated  the  imposture  as  it 
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dieserved,  and  waraed  the  manager  of  what  would 
be 'the  fete  of  Vortigerns,  if  he  should  be  so 
w^gVas  to  bring  it  on  the  stage.  One  thing,  the 
prince  said,  was  clear;  the  manuscripts  were  too 
many  to  have  been  so  long  concealed  above 
ground. 

Iti'the  year  1797,  the  royal  family  was  deprited 
of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  by  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Royal,  with  his  Serene  Highness 
the    hereditary  Prince  of  Wirtemberg.    There 
were  many  circumstances  connected  with  this 
marriage,  which ngndered  it  a  subject  of  peculiar 
interest.     Not  only  the  royal  family,  but   the 
nation  in  general,  were  much  attached  to  the 
Princess  Royal,  and  to  the  re^et  at  losing  her 
were  added  very  sincere  misgivings  with  respect 
to  the  probflibility  of  happiness  in  this  union ;  and 
the  prince,  whose  first  wife  was  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  been  nominally 
a  widower  nine  years,  but  there  was  a  mystery 
hanging  over  the  fate  of  his  wife,  which  required 
to  be  cleared  up.     She  had  been  impttsoned  by 
the  Empress  Catherine,  in  a  castle  200  miles 
"from  St.  Petersburg,  where  she  died  ;  but  many 
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persons  believed  that  she  was  still  living,  and 
others  accused  the  prince  with  having  been  a 
party  to  the  cruel  treatment  that  she  haUhMet 
with.  These  suspicions  were  doubtless  ill-founSed, 
but  His  Majesty  was  of  course  anxious  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied  on  so  important  a  point ;  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  Princess  of  Wirtem- 
berg  was  certainly,  dead,  he  gave  his  consent  to 
a  marriage,  to  which  both  he  and  the  Queen  were 
said  to  have  been  very  averse ;  though  the  princess 
herself,  as  was  reported,  had  lent  a  favorable  ear 
to  the  prince's  proposal.  ^ 

The  prince,  afterwards  Duke,  and  King  of 
Wirtemberg,  was  a  man  of  a  strong  mind  and 
superior  abilities,  but  extremely  despotic  in  his 
principles,  and  too  often  in  his  conduct.  His  laws 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  chase,  and  the  pre- 
servation of  game,  were  rigorous  in  the  extreme^ 
and  the  punishments  for  the  violation  of  them 
beyond  measure  severe,  and  even  cruel.  His  ovm 
fondness  for  the  chase  was  great,  and  he  took 
great  pleasure  with  unsportsman-like  massacres 
of  some  thousands  of  animals  of  all  description^ 
driven  into  a  narrow  space  from  a  great  extent  of 
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coontry^  where  they  might  be  killed  widioat 
resistance,  and  without  danger.  A  curious  uarra^ 
tiTeM|£:bDe  of  them  was  published  in  a  German 
joomal,  of  which  the  following  is  the  substance^ 
Inrthe/year  1813  or  1814,  the  Emperor  Alexander 
being  on  a  visit  at  Stuttgardt,  the  King  resolved 
to  give  him  the  exhibition  of  a  hunting  party  of  a 
very  novel  description.  Some  thousand  peasants 
were  employed  for  three  days,  in  beating  the 
country  for  many  miles  in  extent,  driving  the 
game  of  all  sorts  into  a  circle  gradually  narrower, 
till  the  animals  retreating  from  their  pursuers 
had  no  means  of  escape  left,  but  into  the  wide 
gateway  of  a  lawn  standing  on  the  borders  of  a 
lake.  By  the  continual  pressure  in  the  rear,  they 
were  compelled  to  ascend  the  staircase  of  the 
tower,,  and  finally  to  leap  from  the  summit  into 
Iti6  lake,  giving  the  illustrious  person  who  had 
the  honor  to  be  invited  to  this  entertainment,  an 
opportunity  to  shoot  four-footed  animals,  such  as 
deer,  hares,  &c.  flying  in  the  air. 

Most  of  the  German   princesi  having  joined 
Napoleon  in  his  war  against  Austria,  were  re*» 
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warded  by-him  with  increase  of  territory  and 
higher  titles:  thus  the  Electors  of 'BaTttrk^uid 
Saxony  obtained 'the  royal  dignity,  ^iUWi  it 
seems  Napoleon  did  not  at  first  intend  to  ^^ 
to'the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg.  Napoleon,  however, 
fussing  through  Stuttgaidt,  the  Ihike  took  the 
Opportunity  of  asking  him  to  give  him  Che  title  0f 
King,  to  which  the  Emperor  at  length  astented; 
His  objection  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  the 
small:  extent  of  the  new  kingdopi. 

Tile  ^r ting  between  the  princess  and  the  nyiA 
femilywas  affecting  in  the 'extreme.  Her  own 
attendants,  from  whom  she  took  leave  in  the 
kindest  manner,  were  all  in  tears,  and  even  many 
ef  the' spectators  who  were  assembled  to  see  her 
depart,  wept  aloud  when  she  stepped  into  the 
carriage,  which  was  to  bear  her  from  her  father% 
palace  and  from  her  native  country.  It  is  how- 
ever but  just  to  add,  that  though  she  had  -no 
children,  her  husband  appears  to  have  behaved 
to  her  with  all  possible  kindness  and  afiection, 
and  at  his  death,  made  a  munificent  provision  for 
her.     She  was  adored  by  her  subjects,  and  the 
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pim^t  KftBg  I  of'  WirtMdbeigi  bee  husbttid's  oon 
kf  :im  ftrat '  miSd,  i  always  bdisvedi  to  her  ^wUhi  en 
Miakdefereiice,  respect  and;  affection^  as  heeonU 
hMe  ahawtt  bad^.ahe  beeA  bisiown  mo  Aer. 
^fit^  wakiinHthto  same  lyear  tbat  ^tbe  galkuit 
KsscHiako .arrived  in  England^  acoompamed  ?by 
many  PoUsb^  officers  gonqi;'  witb'  bim^  to  ^America. 
He'^was  in  a  deplorable  state  of  weakness  and 
aofferiiig'  ^  when  be  reacbed  London;  <  i^ere  ^ hi 
was  received  with  great  respect,  and  a  handsome 
aword  waa  voted  him  as  a  present  by  the  iWhig 
Ghib. 

TiuB  year,  too,  will  be  knemorable  on  acoannt 
•f^4he  f  fonnidaJble  miitkiy  in  the  fleet ;  on  $  which 
ooeaaion,  the  prince,  overlooking  all  party  ^dif* 
inmioes,  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  wbidi 
Mr.  *Mo(5re  proved,  that  whatever  might  be  his 
^mions,  he  could,  m  the  moment,  of  peril,  .aink 
tiie  partisan  in  the  patriot.  Yet  though  he  sup* 
ported  tte  ministry  in  their  measuces  foreiiip* 
pressing  a  rebellion  which  might  t have  been  the 
rain  of  die  ^untry,  he  did  aot  thevefcure  desert 
Mr.  Fox,  and  his  other  friends,  who,  wearied  out 
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as  they  were  with  continaal  and  fhiitleM  oppotH 
tion  to  a  ministry  whose  measures  they  thought 
brought  roin  and  disgrace  on  the  coontry*  with- 
drew in  a  body  from  both  Houses  of  Pariianent 
This  step,  which  was  probably  taken  with  a  ikm 
to.  excite  a  sensation  in  the  country,  and  impitis 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  the  danger 
of  the  nation,  failed  in  producing  such  an  effect 
The  seceding  members  were  blamed  for  a  dere- 
liction of  their  duty,  and  that  part  of  the  natkm 
which  was  opposed  to  the  ministers  were  much 
more  satisfied  with  Mr.  Tiemey  and  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  remained  at  their  posts. 

On  the  8th  of  July  died  one  of  the  prince  s 
earliest  friends,  and  one  of  the  roost  extraordinary 
and  highly-gifted  men  of  his  time,  the  celebrated 
Edmund  Burke ;  a  man  whose  yiolence  of  temper 
in  the  assertion  of  his  political  opinions  raised 
up  against  him  a  host  of  enemies,  and  drew  upon 
him  unbounded  obloquy,  but  who  will  always  be 
venerated  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  geniuses  of 
an  age  fertile  in  great  men,  and  whose  exemplary 
conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  private  life,  as  a 
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husband,  a  father,  and  friend,  whose  unaffected 
piety,  and  unsullied  purity  of  morals,  as  honor- 
ably distinguished  him,  as  his  translcendant 
talents. 

The  unhappy  consequences  of  the. alienation 
beifcween  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  were 
manifested,  among  other  things^  by  the  insults 
ithat  were  continually  offered  to  the  princess 
when  travelling  on  the  Greenwich  road,  on  her 
way  from  Carlton  House  to  Charlton.  On  the 
I.St  of  August,  her  life  was  in  imminent  danger 
from  the  misconduct  of  two  Greenwich  coach- 
men,  who,  racing  with  each  other,  drove  against 
bei;  qarriage,  aqd  nearly  killed  one  of  her  servants ; 
and  the  coachmen  being  brought  to  Bow-street, 
one  of  them  behaved  with  great  insolence ;  and 
the  princess's  servant  stated  that  her  Royal 
Highness  seldom  travelled  that  road  without 
being  insulted,  the  coachmen  often  blocking  up 
the  road,  and  refusing  to  let  her  pass.  As  for  the 
prince,  he  seems  to  have  lived  quite  retired ;  and 
His  Majesty  having  resolved  to  go  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  to  Divine  Providence  for  the 
great  naval  victories  gained  by  Lords  Howe,  St. 
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Yincent,  and  Duncan,  we  do  not  find,  that  'tbt 
Prinee  of  Wales  was  present  oiidieoccttiony  at 
least  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  <atcoiMs 
published  of  this  striking  ceremony. 

While  the 'most  distinguished  members  of 'the 
opposition  continued  to  refrain  from  atttndfa^ 
their  duties  in  Parliament,  they  seem  *  tot  hate 
thought  it  necessary  to  find  other  occasibncr  to 
express,  with  a  rehemence  increaaed  by  the  irri- 
tation of  disappointnlent,  the  opinions  and  dtt^ 
trines  which  they  had  failed  in  impr^saii^  on  thb 
majority  of  the  two  Houses.  On  the  34th  of 
January,  1798,  there  was  a  meeting  of  no  lesi 
than  two  thousand  person^,  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern,  to  celebrate  the  birth-day  of  Mr. 
Fox ;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  the  chair ;  and 
after  a  prefatory  speech  of  a  very  inflamnfatory 
nature,  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  Fox,  whi<A 
was  succeeded  by  several  toasts,  which,  to  say 
the  least,  were  highly  imprudent  at  a  time  when 
party  spirit  and  political  acrimony  had  ran  to  an 
alarming  height.  In  returning  thanks  to  the 
meeting  for  drinking  bis  health,  the  noble  duke 
said,  ''  Allow  me  to  call  on  you  to  drink  our 
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JKMrereigii^'a  b€a)t;b,  '  The  majesty  of  the  pciople.*^ 
la  coBseciuei)^  of  his  qonduct  a,t  this  aieeting^ 
9is.B|^esty»very  properly  dismissed .tbe^Doke  of 
N<Nrfolk  from  the  Lord  Lieutenaocy  of  thie  West 
Bidipg  of  YpxkshirOft  and  the  command  dim  regi^ 
9ient lOf  :  milajtia^  .  This  salutary  .example  was i  lest 
^.  JULr^Fo^,  whfi^.  ^t  s(  meeting ^f  the.  Wti^g  Club 
i?  M^i  fpllpM[ipgg,  gave  as'  a  I  toast,. ''  TheiSere^ 
rn^ig^y;  of  the  people  of-  Qreat  Britain ;'-  for:  which 
His  Bl^jtesty  erased^  bis  name.  from,  the^  list  of 
pnvy;  coppcillorsL 

Tbe>  ye^r  1709  was,»distii^uished>by  the  pa^ 
tfioticr  spirit,  of  the  people  in  forming  themselfes 
inlp  corps  of  ^olunt^era  for  the  defence  of  the 
cmmtry,  in  case  pf  invasion  by  the  enemy »  On 
ttie  King's  birtbflay*  the  4th  of  June>  there  was  a 
fprand  xeview  in  liyde  Park,  of  ,sixty*five  corps  of 
tfolunteers  of  London  and  the  vicinity ;  the  whole 
amount  of  these  patriotic  corps,  armed  anddothed 
iit  their  own  expense,  and  serving  without  pay» 
was  fifte^  thousand men,«pf  whom  betweeneight 
find  nine  thousand  were  on  tbe  ground.  It  was  a 
ppble  and  heart-elevating  scene,  and  the .  King 
might  well  say,,  that  i|  was  the  proudest  day  of 
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his  life,  when,  as  he  rode  along  the  ranks  of  Aeie 
cittten^soldiers,  attended  hj  the  Prince  ef Waleft, 
the  Dukes  of  York,  Kent,  Clwence,  Cnmberlaitd, 
imd  Gloucester,  he  was  received  with  the  most 
enthusiastic  acclamation  by  one  hundred  and^fifty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropcriis  ahdVi- 
cinity,  proud  of  their  sovereign,  proud  of  theursoiiB, 
brethren,  and  husbands,  who  had  thus  volontarity 
come  forward  to  defend,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
Ihe  person  of  their  King,  and  the  independence  of 
their  country.     Oa  the  2lRt  of  the  same  mbnCb, 
HiB  Majesty  was  pleased  to  honor  the  several 
volunteer  corps  in  and  about  the  metropolis  wiA 
his  royal  inspection.    In  Finsbury^square,  Hb 
Majesty  was  received  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
the  head  of  the  Artillery  Company,  of  which  be 
was  Captain-general ;  the  number  of  volunteess 
reviewed  on  this  day  was  about  twelve  thousand. 
Both  on  this  occasion  and  on  the  preceding,  the 
Queen  and  the  five  princesses  were  present.   '  On 
the  1st  of  August,  the  King  went  to  Maidstone,  to 
review  the  volunteer  association  of  the  county  of 
Kent.     A  pavilion  was  erected  in  Lord  Romney's 
grounds,  for  the  royal  family  to  dine,  and  tables 
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benches  were>^  placed  in  sight  of  the  payilion 
for  the  volunteers.  There  were  ninety-one  tables, 
the  ^iriiole  length  t>f  which  was  seveii  miles  and  a 
half,:  capable  of  accommodatiiig  mji  tlibuscind 
IMTsons.  On  this  oc^ieidon,  too,  the"Frib<ie  of 
Wales  and  the  royal  dnkes ;  abcotl^anied  HSs 
Majesty ;  there  was  a  *  rery  brilliant  review  atid 
afaaoi-^ght,  which  gave  great  MtisfSBtction  t6^  the 
Yoyatftmily,  and^  to^  the  crowd  of  spetftateli: 
siiBoflg  the  company  were  a  very  great  niimbet  i6f 
die  inobility  and  gentry.  When  the  vohinteers^ 
rheraig  finished  their  dinner,  rose  to  drink  HJs 
/fialeBty's  health  in  a  bnmper,  with  three  ^ times 
three,! :  followed  by^  laud  and  reiterated '  iacchtma- 
4iooBfrom  the  comfpuij,  and 'the  mnsi6  df  alf  the 
bands,  the  effect  was  extremely  grand «  On  all 
these  occasions  the  public  wita-c^sed,^' with  ^adh 
actttfisMrtiion,  the  cordiality  that  apfieared  to  sub- 
«i8t  between  the  prince  and  the  King  his  fitther.  > 
'  The  prince's  birth*day  was  celebrated  this  year 
mt  Windsor  with  considerable  eclat.  In  the  fore^ 
noon  there  was  a  grand  review  in  the  great  park 

ci  several  regiments  of  light  horse,  that  were  oh 
the  point  of  proceeding,  ta  the  coast,  to  embark 
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QU  1)^ ,  Q^bKate<L  expeditkHi  toi  HoUm4# 

UiQ  comfnaiid  of  ttie  Duke:  of  -¥Qflii;  tlK^ibdl* 

IQi|k«f.t)ie  ttf^bitnoi^  is^ne  the  aaom!  ImiwUJi 
A  .iWlgQificept  Q^d^  CQUatkm  Wfus  ^ei^^lchlhl 

jtonMw  M^ep  /mt«  ICIppoo  3aibb  W6ie;fiet  :U|i  ioitte 
gwrdiw  .4^  QillQberlaAd  Lodg^  ao  ImI  to  &(»lhiw 
j44«Aiifft)qUi»di»«glf»>  Ii}iropt:Qf(th^lMUgcirtm 
t»^%9Li^\fig9.W9ifi  eFMted,  on  wbii^h  t«rablenkMi 
;Qap4?daA€eis.from  'Stdlert  Wellarexbttktd.tlMir 
fMts  fQr:the.taiii6ementof)the  PribedMcOhvktti^ 
then  in  the  fourth  year  of  her  age.  How  ptarihcdy 
happy  did  the.  good  King  apj^ar,  suiroiUdefl'  by 
his  family !  and  with  what  delight  did  he  aeem  le 
jcontemplate  the  childish  joy  of  his  in&nt  grand* 
daughter^  who  clapped  her  little  haada  attbe 
antics  of.  the  tumblers !  Every  appearance i of  ce^ 
remopy  w^s  banished  ;  the  pressure  of » the  <XQvd 
to  get  n^ar  to  the  low  paling  of  the  garden,  .often 
forced  mapy  of  them,  who  stood  next  t^  it,  tQ 
jump  oyer,  where  they  were  suffered  veiy  quietly 
to  remain, .  and  as  soon  as  the  royal  family  rosj9^ 
instead    of   being  rudely  ordered  to  withdraw^ 
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tibey  wcire  pdtikely  Mki(}d  i^totto  Unlto'lo  partake 

'  'Toi  gmli^  die  people^  «dki<hat^td<dtoe^ 
fMuMen^te^inniibera/tieai' the  fk^^ 
BiglmeM  tlie '  i^iiDe^»  'Blkaiibetii '  eame  to  thb 
^f%n^minA6vfy  with 'tbe  PHiK)^s8  Ghaffldttete  hev 
arfais,  and  •  faeMiter*  lip  to  tbe^  cmwd,  who  w«U 
ecHiMd>  h^  witb^aodiPimtiep^i ' 
-1^  ^«Ar  IdOO^wiw  rendered  tneniovabl^  If y^  Aw 
grand  measure  of  the  union  of  fcetitfa4>ai0d  GrMt 
Bnliuft;  i  6w  ^iduch,  M  the  prinoe  does  not  apptor 
tO)lMiretakeP'atiy  part  therem,  it  is  utuiecessarf' 
tBMdivatti 

Qii:tieldth  of  May;this  3rean  trwo  att^ptsi 
fpeve  made  on^  the  King^e  life;  the  first  in  jthe 
nwryiiiigj  ttrhiie  rerie««ring  the  Grenadier  Gkiards 
m  StfAe  PfriL)  wfaei^,  ^during  the  firing,  a>  >  ball 
cartridge  was  disch^fged,  Che  baU  of  wiqch^fa^ 
fieiaiy  #6«inded*  Mr.'  Ongley,  a  young  g^sntknNn 
ift  tte'  NairyOffiee,'  who  was  standiikg  within  a 
iem  iyards  of  tiie  King;  the  second  vt^bib  in  the 
etrening,  wfaeb  the  royitl  iamily  beit%  at  Drury^ 
hme  Tbepttre,  a  pistdl  w^s  fined  at  him. fast  as  he 
entenng  hiSibos^ 'by  a  pfaiison  ^in  the  pit  The 
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King  shewed  extraordinary  and  admirable  cooW 
ness  OD  this  occasion,  and,  far  from  betraying  aa^ 
Bymptom  of  fear  or  alarm,  resolved  to  remaio  till 
the  play  was  over.    The  assassin  was  seized  < 
the  spot,  and  conveyed  to  the  music-room,  wheMi 
he  was  examined  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  tbQi 
Duke  of  York,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others. 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  particular,  evinced,  on  t 
occasion,  the  most  anxious  solicitude,  and  joy  a 
the  safety  of  the  King. 

In  1800,  the  Prince  of  Wales  directed  the  Re* 
John  Hayter,  M.  A.  fellow  of  King's  Collegi 
Cambridge,  to  go  to  Italy,  and  exert  himself  a| 
the  spot,  under  the  permission  of  the  King  cf 
Naples,  to  unroll  and  transcribe  the  Papyri  din 
covered  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeiia 
On  his  arrival  at  Naples,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  hii 
royal  patron,  in  which  he  says.  "  The  number  of 
manuscripts  saved  is  said  to  be  about  500.  but  if 
I  am  rightly  informed  by  those  whose  official  J 
situation  must  give  them  a  competent  knowledgil 
of  the  subject,  your  Royal  Highness,  by  facilitatii^ 
the  development  of  these  volumes,  will  probabM 
be  the  means  of  further  excavation,  and  of  res- 
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cuing  from  tbeir  interment  an  infinite  quantity 
of  others.  About  thirty  years  ago^  His  Sicilian 
Majesty  ordered  the  development,  the  tranacrip* 
tion,  and  the  printing  of  those  volumes  which  had 
thenbeen  saved.  This  operation  was  accordingly 
begun,  and  went  on  till  the  invasion  of  Naples  by 
the  French.  But  the  mode  was  slow,  being  per- 
formed by  a  single  person,  with  only  .one  frame, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Marquis  del  Vasto, 
chamb^lain  to  the  King,  and  president  of  the 
Boyal  Academy.  The  frame  consists  of  several 
taper  and  oblong  pieces  of  wood,  with  parallel 
threads  of  silk  running  on  each  side  the  whole 
length  of  each  piece.  When  the  frame  is  laid  on 
any  volume,  each  piece  of  wood  must  be  fixed 
precisely  over  each  line  of  the  page,  while  the 
respective  threads,  being  worked  beneath  each 
line,  and  assisted  by  the  corresponding  piece  of 
wood  above,  raise  the  line  upwards,  and  disclose 
the  characters  to  view. 

*'  The  operation  seems  ingenious,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  It  was,  I  believe,  invented  by  a 
Capuchin  at  Naples.  The  fruits  of  it  are  said  to 
be  two  publications  only — one  on  music,  by  the 
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celebrated  Pbilodemus,  who  was  a  cotempon 
of  Cicero,  and  the  other  on  cookery.  The  first  1l 
in  His  Majesty's  library,  at  the  Queen's  pal 
Through  the  obliging  polrtene&s  of  Mr.  Bamai 
the  King's  librarian,  1  have  bad  the  advantage  4 
perusing  it.  Indeed,  1  hope  your  Royal  J 
ness  will  not  disapprove  my  acknowledging  in  tl 
place,  the  very  warm  and  respectful  interest  which 
both  "this  gentleman,  and  the  right  honorable  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society,  have  exptesfied 
for  the  furtherance  of  your  Royal  Higbnees's 
great  and  good  design.  Meanwhile,  by  >lbia  spe- 
cimen of  Pbilodemus,  I  am  convinced,  that;  if  the 
fraities  should  be  multiplied  to  the  propoa 
extent,  several  pages  of  thirty  different  mm 
scripts  might  be  disclosed  and  transcribed  witbio 
the  space  of  one  week.  But  the  very  period  at 
which  the  manuscripts  were  buried,  serveS'^ 
point  Out  to  your  Royal  Iligbnest!,  that  you  t 
expect  the  recovery  of  either  the  whole,  or,  at 
least,  parts  of  the  best  writers  of  antiquity, 
htlherto  deemed  irrecoverable..  All  of  these,  in 
truth,  had  been  written  before  that  period,  if 
we    except   Tacitus,   whose  inestjrtoble'^^og 
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naiM^I 
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od  at 
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ware  unfortunately  not  composed  till  tWebty 
y«te»  ttfterwards^  during  the  teign:  of  l^ntjan; 
Nor  call  it  be  iiiiagiaed  for  a  moment,  flMt'athong 
6¥e  OF  six  hundred  manuscripts  idready  eJtcaVtfted^ 
tad'  especially  frbtA  the  nuidberieiis^  bneii  Vrhibh 
^Krlher  excavations  may  supply,  lost -at  isiieb 
a  period  in  two  of  the  most  capital  citicfsvili  the 
richest,  most  frequented  and  nio^t '  learned  pro^ 
Tince  of  Italy,  each  of  them  an  established  seat  of 
Uie  arts  and  sciences,  each  of  them  the '.resort  of 
tile  most  distinguii^hed  Romans, '  not  Utty  part '  of 
these  illustrious  authors  should' be  dis^otiired; 

Bdt  the 'manuscript  of  Philbdemus  itsblf,  ttiieikeis 

•i 

the  reverse  of  such  ah  id^ '  appear  niuch  niore 
probable.    To  the  modems,  who  hiVe 

*  Utttwutej  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony  »* 


his  treatise  on  miisic  cannot  indeed  be  supposed 
to  communicate  much  information ;  yet  the  sub- 
ject is  scientific,  and  scientifically  treated.  The 
author  himself,  too,  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  in  his  time  for  wit,  learning,  and  philosophy. 

But  in  the  rest  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  history, 

'  ...  I 

ita  poetiy,  the  discovery  of  any  lost  writer,  either 
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in  whole  or  id  part,  would  be  deemed  a  nu 
valuable  acquisition  and  treasure,  and  form  a  ne^ 
era  in  literature.     It  is  extremely  fortunate  tl 
the  characters  of  these  manuscripts,  whether  tb< 
should  be  Greek  or  Latin,  must  be  very  obvioi 
and  legible.     Before  the  year  of  our  Lord  79, 
some  time  after  it,  the  MajusculEe,  or  Uncii 
Literse,  capital  letters,  were  solely  used.    A  p3| 
tb^efore,  in  one  of  these  manuscripts,  would  pi 
sent  to  your  Koyal  Highness  an  exact  image 
some  mutilated  inscription  in  these  languages 
an  ancient  column,  statue,   or  sepulchre.     There 
cannot  remain  a  doubt,  even  omitting  the  assur- 
ances from  men  in  official  situations  to  that  efff 
that  your  Royal  Higbness's  superiatendeot 
receive  every  possible  assistance  from  the  Marquis 
del  Vasto;  and  in  that  case,  it  seems  improbable 
that  the  object  of  this  mission  can  be  altogether 
fruitless.     With  such  a  termination  of  it,  however, 
your  Royal  Highuess.by  having  proposed  to  coi 
cur  with  His  Sicilian  Majesty  in  the  quicker 
more  effectual   development,  transcription, 
publication  of  three  manuscripts,  will  reap  the 
satisfaction  of  having  made    a    most    princel' 
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attMipt  in  behalf  of  knbwled^  and  literature^  4m 
an  oocadcNa  wh^re  their,  interests  might  be  affected 
itest  mate&rially,  <  and  in  a  manner  of  which  no 
annals  have  afforded,  or  can  hereafter  affdrd,  an 
example,  r  Your  very  interposition  will  be  your 
girty:'  your  want  of  success  will  only  nlAke  the 
learned  .world  feel  with  gratitude  what  you  would 
have  done/* 

The  prince  was  encouraged  fo  go  on»  and  he 
itaciiired  an  imttiense  expense  to  little  benefit. 
Six  toUs  oi  manuscripts  came  to  Carlton  House ; 
bat  none  of  value,  except  a  fi*agment  of  Epicurus. 

At  the  beginning  of  1801,  Mr.  Pitt,  after 
retaining  his>high  office  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
resignckl,  and  was ,  succeeded,  as  prime  minister, 
by  Mr.  Addington.  This  unexpected  change  was 
stated  to  have  originated  in  the  difference  of 
opinion  between  Uie  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  respect- 
ing Catholic  emancipation,  a  measure  to  which 
the  minister  considered  himself  pledged  by 
the  act  of  union,  and  which  he  regarded  as 
its  indispensable  complement  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  the  administration  was 
completely  changed,  and  negociations  for  peace. 
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which  had  been  bro|c0a  off  i  the  yeuf.  kieiotBt,  mew 
now  renewed,  imd  led  toithe  oaaAumm^ i^ijpteii* 
minicies  of  peace  between  Fnmce  and  Ba^laiid^ 
and  httbe  eeqoel  to  the  definitive  treaty^  wUoh 
waajsigEned-at  Amiens  on^  the  4S6th  xtf.  March,  ;1802 ; 
but  Which .  fnroved-  to  be  no  mote  Itian  «  hofk^f 
iMioei  ''w4Qch  was  ended  in  about  a  twelvetiientfi> 
by  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  increased-  acn* 
mony  on  l>oth  sides.  .   "^ 

•^Boring  JAle  short  interval  of  peace, 'Snea^  at  all 
pwtiea  wished  ^that^the  priqce  might  be  enabled^ 
by  ^  thi  1  libiMdf ty  ;of  tParUamentj  to '  fosmne  the 
state  imd  dignity  isuitable.to  lua  biMb.  ^^Afr. 
Manners  Sutton,  the  prince's  solicitortgetteral; 
made  a  motion  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  his 
Royal  Higbness's  claim  to  the  arredii»  ifrf  the 
Duchy  ofCornwall  during^his  minority ;  but  Mr. 
Addington,  objecting  to  this,  made  the  princes 
legal  advisetis  recommend  him  to  prescfnt  a  ^>eii* 
tion  of  rights  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  by  Which  4 
legal  decision  on  his  claim  might  be  obtained. 
The  business  was  cut  short  in  this  stage  by  Mr. 
AddingtOD,  who;  On  the  <i 5th  of  February,  d^M- 
tvereda  menage  froch  His  Majesty,  reconiBiead' 
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iag^itke  HAtiteiof  Cdmo^tittta.talui  Ae.«Cul« 
«f^tPritM»in«»iooBa«leKtJMD.  TkeiGhapMUar 
of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  the  Princi^rdhioMiM 
l«vftjj&ia6,0(OAA  ^^wrwi^idte^'tbt  M«enitt  «f  the 
3)lM%fof:€QnMirajak  iretliMil  citttiirhiiigitbiitfdm 

oCvdiMb  jie«tti<ed  iCMa^dMilmliwmipttd.off -dip 
fe«?ftbe>;5li  «€><l«nti«ry,  ;tbii'>yean  .  )The  portioii 
nuqmobgrtto  ;b6upaid  wm,  €S^ib,26it  ^clttdioff 
|>iia»ipfj»i>tiei«»ti  (imd  <AMgeiorf  aanagfainet. 
ji'in  c«aM%M»ceof  this«  thQijM&UNiviiitinatiidfhw 
attqnieiBeaeci  >  ia  itbeaifitmnibaflmibtf&dM  'H^vm  t 
•odaddfidiilha^  imtkr^eapiet  dot  l^^rDlM^  of 
flnmrvalU  Jiei/hadi'fMidviedr'Otttil 
fitfhar^torfefftga.^b  cdainit  retlKrvtfaaii>pyMn6iito)it 

ilititorwemistttttaotaiidMi^  \m>  booor  raid 

jmitioe^  (forl'llkeidMQhlu'gj^fof /^^^ibifib^he^i^ 

of.  JwrBtatoriaiid/dis^y, 

I  jiaviDgM  ^«»  idifioreot'  owaMOw^f  iMud^  ao  f  owob.  of 
thoffnDed'B  debtor  wdneDkbari^^         it4M>but 


of  Mr.  John  Nichols,"  the  foltowing  remarl(j 
which  place  the  matter  in  a  clear,  and  rather! 
new,  light: — 

"  When  bis  Royal  Highness  came  of  age,  aa 
establishment  was  assigned  to  him,  far  beyoixl 
what  could  be  supported  by  the  very  modi 
income  which  was  allowed  him.  This  occasii 
him  to  contract  debts ;  and  when  it  beci 
necessary  that  those  debts  should  be  discharj 
very  little  care  was  shewn  to  protect  the  priw 
character  from  disgrace.  The  courtiers 
every  where  active  in  contrasting  the  regul; 
of  the  King's  life  with  the  indiscretions  of 
prince.  On  the  establishment  of  the  prince's 
household,  every  man  must  have  seen  that  an 
expense  was  created  which  his  income  would  not 
be  able  to  discharge.  Parental  affection,  and  the 
political  solicitude  which  the  monarch  in  posses- 
sion ought  to  have  for  the  character  of  bis  imme* 
diate  successor,  should  both  have  attracted 
King's  attention.  There  was  another  circi 
stance  also,  which  ought  not  to  have  been  ovt 
looked.  The  Duchy  of  Cornwall  was  the  prini 
property,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth.     When  he 
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came  of  age,  the  prince  was  put  in  posseasion  of 
the  revenues  of  thb  Duchy.  But  the  prince 
obtained  no  part  of  that  revenue  which  had  been 
received  from  the  Duchy  during  his  minority.  A 
different  treatment  wjeui  shewn  to  the  Duke  of 
Yotk.  When  he  came  of  age»  the  whole,  revenue 
received  from:  the:  ;bisboprick  of .  Osnaburg; 
during  his  min6rity/waB  piaid  over  to  him«  There 
was  another,  citcumstance  rmpecting  the  Duchy 
efCkMmwalU  by  which  a  still  greater  injury  waist 
done  to  the  Prince  of  Willis.  The  King  procured 
an  act  of  Parliament :  to  be  passed,  authorising 
him  to  grant  leases  of  the  prince's  lands  in  Corn- 
wall, for  ninety-iiine  years,  determiiiable  upon 
lives.  For  these  leases,  the  King  received  fines 
during  the  prince's  minority  to  the  amount  I 
believe  of  about  £250,000.  What  a  difference 
would  it  havte  made  to  the  prince,  if, ;  when  he 
came  of  age,  estates  in  possession  had  been 
delivered  up  to  him,  instead  of  reversions  expec- 
tant on  leases  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  small 
rents  reserved!  Even  this  sum  of  £250,000, 
received  by  the  Kiug  for  the  leases  which  he 
granted,  though  obviously  an  inadequate  com- 


pensattoQ,  mat-  not  paid  over  totbepriaoe. 
may  be  said,   perhaps,  that  ithe  King  receivi 
this  power  from  Parliam^it.     I  admit  it.  bat  t 
Parliament  bad  no  right  to  grant  this  power. 
was  a  gross  breach  of  faith  by  the  guardiaj 
the  prince's  estates.     I  am  justified   in  say 
that  the  Parliament  is  as  much  the  guardian -i 
the  prince's  estates,  as  it  is  of  the  demesnes  o 
crowD.    I  am  justified  in  saying  this,  by  the  c 
duct  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  reigi 
Henry  IV.     Richard  II.  had  granted  away  i 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
House  of  Commons    took    notice    of  lliisi 
sent  up  a  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords,  request! 
their  concurrence  in  a  bill  for  the  restoratioi 
these  lands  to  Prince  Henry,   afterwards  i 
under  the    name   of  Henry    V.     The    House  i 
Lords  refused  to  concur ;  but  though  they  refiiM 
to  concur  with  the  Commons  in  the  bill,   the 
House  of  Lords  addressed  the  King,   to  direct 
the  law  officers  of  the  crown  to  commence  siiits 
against  the  possessors  of  these  lands,  on  behalf  of 
the  prince.     In  the  suit  subsequently  instituted 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  by  bis  son  Prince  Henry, 
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for  U*d%:  part  J0f i  thtf  .Duchj  of  Com^afi, 
hail  Htm  knprOTklently  granted  away  by  Qaeen 
fiizal^etliy ^tfanhigli  thefmiepedings^weiid  oiklykk 
a^botot  ^)  law,  the  sairie  dootijhid  aeeibi  bo  faa^ 
been  adopted — viz.  that  the 'Catatc^  of  Idiie-  Prinee 
cfiWfiieB  ymOiim  m'acfiCfiadar^tiie piotecitoo'  of 
l^ailnnietit^'a^^iliBtlemeferne^  imA 

awareithatiitx^wiUib^  isail,  thb  iPriadfexlfttWaleii 
afUbrtModaiMceifed  dofidpensatiKHoi » for  his  rights; 
fiefaffbbghtaiitfit  agiinsc  th^'  King;rby  pctttinii; 
add  hi  laes  leMved  £220i000<fot>dlra^ 
ins  diaiarit,  cai*shiD  isifaamefoUy  ibadiaqaiAe.  uBut 
what  wotfld^ha^e  b^n.iU^e  differitait.sitiiation  of 
Ibepfoiicai  if  heihad  cetoeuredjereti  this  soid  in 
1783,  when  he  ctaie  bf  age,  instead  of  receiving 
ifriniSoa?"'      1  .  .  ., 

SoBse^  of'ithvi  ptince's  ^ends  finding  that  he 
isiooldr  ewn'4iois!,  bo  unable  to  reamna  his  atata 
tfui  digafilyt.  ^hed  the  Hooae  /to  do  isome*^ 
thing}  iisiskte ;  and  some  meihbers  proposed  that 
dBOOOO.a  ymr/  out  of  the  income  allotted  to  dw 
priiiee,  should  be  applied  to  the  establishtnent  of 
ilie  Princess  of  Wales.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Ettchequertopposed  the  motion;  thet^  was; he  al« 
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lowed,  but  one  sentiment  throughout  the  House 
respecting  the  virtues  of  the  Princesa  of  Wales ; 
but  he  thought  the  proposal  would  seem  to  im- 
ply a  doubt,  which  nobody  could  entertain,  of  the 
generosity  of  the  prince. 

In  this  same  year,  1803,  the  military  prepara- 
tions of  Napoleon  indicating  a  design  of  invading 
England,  the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  proceedings  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  Earl  Moira»  in  the 
Lords,  described  in  glowing  colours  the  power 
and  ambition  of  Buonaparte ;  and  as  they  were 
known  to  be  the  particular  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  it  was  reasonably  believed  that  their 
sentiments  did  not  materially  differ  from  those  of 
his  Royal  Highness  himself.  As  soon  as  hostili- 
ties were  actually  renewed,  volunteer  associations 
were  formed  with  incredible  rapidity  throughout 
the  country ;  some  of  the  ministers  enrolled  them- 
selves as  privates:  the  Duke  of  Clarence  com* 
manded  a  corps  near  Bushy,  his  speech  to  which, 
on  its  first  assembling,  deserves  to  be  recorded 
for  its  manly  and  patriotic  simplicity : — *'  My 
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friends  and  neighbours/'  said  the  duke^  *'  where* 
ever  our  duty  calls  U8»  Ivnll  go  with  you,  fight 
in  your  ranks,  and  never  return  without  you.'' 
On  the  4th  of  December  the  Prince  of  Wales  pre- 
seated  a  pair  of  colours  to  this  corps,  on  which 
occasion  he  delivered  a  very  animated  address*.  . 
.  Participating  in  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  na- 
tion^ the  Prince  of  Wales  was  extremely  desirous 
of  having  a  more  distinguished  station  allotted  to 
him  than  that  of  colonel  of  dragoons,  and:  a  most 
interesting  correspondence  on  the  subject  ^  took 
place  between  himself,  Mr«  Addington,  the  Diike 
of  >York,  and  His  Majesty.  The  prince  first  ad- 
drased  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1803.  In  this  he  says,  ''.  I  am  aware  I  do 
not  possess  the  experience  of  actual  warfare ;  at 
the  same  time  I  cannot  regard  myself  as  totally 
unqualified,  or  deficient  in  military  science,  since! 
have  long  made  the  service  my  particular  study." 
Mr.  Addington  (Lord  Sidmoutb)  did  not  even 
answer  this  letter,  and  on  the  26th  of  July  the 
prince  again  wrote  to. hiin,  saying,  ''  A  week  has 
now  elapsedMfdpce  theiPcihce  of  Wales  transmitted 
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to  Mr«  Addington  a  letter  on  a  subject  oCthe 
higheat  iooportance.  Iftiough  he  cannot  antioipete 
a  jrefosal  to  so  reasonable  a  deoMnd^  hennst#titt 
express  some  surprise  that  a  commaiiioatibii  •  of 
waek^  Miture  ^ooU  ha/ro rsflMdned  ee  lobg  tttt^ 
answered.  Wben  the  Prince  of  Wales  desifed  to 
bB' pieced  ia  a  sitwifeion  which  migbt  eiwM^liini 
tovriiew:  to  the  people  of  England  an  eooinipleof 
aeaA^  fidelity t  and  devotion  to*  his^  soveraigii*  he 
netondly  lliought  he  was  only  falfillmg  hie  Ikppre* 
pobte  diity^  as  the  first  subject  of  the  sealBiy  in 
whidi,  sis  it  lunk  pleased  Providence  to  cauke  Imq 
to  be  horn,  so  he  is  determined  to  maintain  himself 
by  all  those  honorable  exertions  which  the  exF' 
gencies  of  these  critical  times  peculiarly  demands" 
The  next  day,  Mr;  Addington  returned  a  brief 
reply,  appreciating  the  prince's  motives,  and  re- 
ferring to  answers  which  the  King  had  given  to 
similar  applications  made  by  the  prince  in  fi>nner 
years.  The  prince  insisted  that  his  letter  of  the 
26th  of  July  should  be  laid  before  the  King,  and 
en  the  1st  of  August  Mr.  Addington  wrote  a 
brief  contemptuous  letter  to  the  ponen^  saying> 
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^*  that   the  King's   opinioa    being   fixed,    His 
Majesty  desired  that  no  farther  mentioh  shbuld 

be  inade  to  him  upon  the  subject/' 

Od' the  6th  of  August  the  prince  addressed  a 
long  and  very  beautiful  letter  to  the  King,  of 
wfakth  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

^^  i  ask  to  be  allowed  to  display  the  best  ener- 
gies of  my  character,  to  shed  the  laert  drop  of  my 
Mood  in  support  of  Your  Majesty's  person,  crown, 
ttid  dignity ;  for  this  is  not  a  war  for  empire, 
glory,  or  dominion,  but  for  existence.  In  this 
contest,  the  lowest  and  humblest  of  Yotir 
Bfajesiy's  subjects  have  been  called  On :  it  would, 
thefefore,  little  become  me,  who  am  the  first,  and 
who  stand  at  the  very  footstool  of  the  throng 
to  remain  a  tame,  an  idle,  and  a  lifeless  spectator 
of  the  mischiefs  which  threaten  ias,  uneonbcious  of 
tile  dangers  which  surround  us,  and  indifferent  tb 
tke  consequences  which  may  follow.  Hanover  ia 
iaet;  England  is  menaced  with  invasion;  Irriand 
itf  in  rebellion ;  Europe  is  at  the  foot  of  Frahce. 
At  'such  a  moment,  the  Prinee  of  Walesv  yielding 
tO'noiie  of  your  servants  in  seal  and  de^Mion— to 
none  of  your  subjects  in  duty — to  none  of  your 

s2 
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children  in  tenderness  and  affection — ^presumes 
to  approach  you,  and  again  to  repeat  those  offers 
which  he  has  already  made  through'  Your  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  A  feeling  of  honest  ambition, 
a  sense  of  what  I  owe  to  myself  and  my  family, 
and  above  all,  the  fear  of  sinking  in  the  estimation 
of  that  gallant  army,  which  may  be  the  support 
of  Your  Majesty's  crown,  and  my  best  hope  here- 
after, command  me  to  persevere,  and  to  assure 
Your  Majesty,  with  all  humility  and  respect,  that, 
conscious  of  the  justice  of  my  claim,  no  human 
power  can  ever  induce  me  to  relinquish  it.  Allow 
me  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  am  bound  to  adopt  this  line 
of  conduct  by  every  motive  dear  to  me  as  a  man, 
and  sacred  to  me  as  a  prince.  Ought  I  not  to 
come  forward  in  a  moment  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty and  danger?  Ought  I  not  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  victory,  when  I  have  every  thing  to  lose 
by  defeat?  The  highest  places  in  Your  Majesty's 
service  are  filled  by  the  younger  branches  of  the 
royal  family  ;  to  me  alone  no  place  is  assigned;  I 
am  not  thought  worthy  to  be  even  the  junior 
major-general  of  your  army.  If  I  could  submit 
in  silence  to  such  indignities,  I  should  indeed  de- 
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Serve  such  treatment,  and  prove,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  your  enemies  and  toy  own,  that  1  am 
entirely  incapable  of  those  exertions  which  my 
birth  and  the  circumstances  of  the  times  pecu- 
liarly call  for.  Standing  so  near  the  throne,  when 
I  am  debased,  the  cause  of  royalty  is  wounded. 
I  cannot  sink  in  public  opinion  without  the  parti- 
cipation of  Your  Majesty  in  my  degradation ; 
therefore,  every  motive  of  private  feeling  and 
public  duty  induces  me  to  implore  Your  Majesty 
to  review  your  decision,  and  to  place  me  in  that 
situation  which  my  birth,  the  duties  of  my 
station^  the  example  of  my  predecessors,  and  the 
expectations  of  the  people  of  England,  entitle  me 
to  claim." 

The  next  day  the  prince  received  the  foUovnng 
answer : — 

"  My  DEAR  Son, 

'*  Though  I  applaud  your  zeal  and  spirit, 
in  which  I  trust  no  one  can  suppose  any  of  my 
family  wanting,  yet,  considering  the  repeated 
declarations  I  have  made  of  my  determination  on 
your  former  applications  to  the  same  purpose,  I 
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ImmI  flattered  myself  to  have  iieaid  no  iiButher  on 
tke  sQlyeeL  :  Shookl  the  implacable  enemy  suci- 
coed  ao  fiur  as  to  land,  yon  will  have  an  Qp{K9tiif 
wity  4>f  showipg  yonr  zeal  at  the  head  of  your 
fsgimeiit^  :  It  will  be  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
aland  forward  on  such  an  occasion,  andlahatt 
oertainly  think  it  mine  to  set  an  example,  in  do- 
fuMse  of  every  thing  that  is  dear  to  me  and  to  my 
people. 

^  I  ever  remain, 

^'  My  dear  Son, 
''  Your  most  affectionate  fitttar. 

On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  prince  sent  a  most 
beautiful,  admirable,  and,  it  may  be  said,  un- 
answerable reply  to  this  letter,  which  seems  to 
have  closed  the  correspondence  with  the  King. 
On  the  2nd  of  October  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  complaining  that  he  had  been  wholly  over- 
looked in  the  very  extensive  military  promotions 
which  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  day's  Ga- 
zette. The  duke  replied  at  great  length,  merely 
urging  the  King's  unalterable  resolution  that  the 


iMUMqBipdreikt  riiould  not  inak«  tlie  9miaj\iimfa^ 
ftwion,  or  nciwrQ:  aoj.htgher  miik  Unii'4lMit  of 
dofamd.  A  very  long^  coitespondeoco  itooklf^hilt 
between  tho rayal  lirothera.  .The  pttMe^s^iettenl 
teere .  adinkaUy  writfeeB^  esd  tfaet  ugmMele  iak 
l^fed  in  tjiem  weiet  in  tnith;  unanswmniUe;\^]M( 
UM^Kiog;  wbo^kadimdOtilrtAdly  iboAffbt/to 
hie  Msent  to  the  prince's >i«ri«h^  had  Iranediett 
opinion  of  his  own  on  the  subject^  whieh  ttsthing 
€K>i^  remove.  As  lor  ti» ;  correipandienGe^ '  it  is 
highly  iHTobable  that  the /pubUewonU  have  iutown 
BOthii^  of'  the  jMnsaGtinnt .  but  ham^  beenilcft'tD 
iDDilgitie .  that  ibis  Hoyal  liigihiless'  rwas?  tooBflssf  <in 
the  moment  when  thet  country  iwa»  menadMbsntii 
!iltcawcm#;had  not  a  eonir6ssati*ntrtahen;|)lamr/iB 
the  House  <tf^Oonunotiiy^n'the'2nd'of.'Amgiist# 
irhenOolcme^sinos  flieatapaI)<)raufiBrdi  leteA  far 
%  fifiBMnittee  i)n  ;ineaatures.'Oe}atm(to«theiA^eace 
Ql^thet/OoaAtrj.;  Stvangersfwereundaed^exelodwl 
during  the -debate'i  an; WKouiit^  eridentlyufsom 
iwihffrity^  was  pi^shad  the^'foUoMng  morning, 
by '^n^ehedtfiappiiars  .thatr  aomeniambors  dwdng 
diBQ€|tly  alluded  ^  :to .  thb  ^  Vrinoe  of '  Welesi  rdMr« 
Tyxwjhitt,^  imn  0t\  his^  ftcqral  Bighness'si  housflbaU^ 
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^  ^    i^iHt      \  ^  t  \   jmn  $  <  \'*-  ^'^  I '    t  p^  1 1 1 ;  1 1  ^  ■  1 1 ;«  I . ; '  •  J  n  1 1 1  n  ' ' 


tkit  the  pimoe  had,  frcnn  the 
of  tiie  war,  wished  to  be  emplojfed  in  any  semce 
HkMi^esty  might  call  him  to;  that  such  wbh 
had  been  made  known  to  the  mimsteis,  and  that 
if  his  services  had  been  rejected,  he  (Mr.  T.)  had 
^fvq/*. that  the  fiiolt  did  not  lie  at  his  door.- 
*-  Serentl  memberB,  and  in  particular  Mr.-Foz^ 
(who  hadretomed  to  lus  po6t»)  having  pressed  the 
minister  to -state  why  the  services  of  the  heir^ 
apparent*  had  been  declined,  the  ChanceUw  of 
the  Exchequer,  doing  justice  to  the  feelings « of 
the; prince,  declared  that  nothing  less  than  the 
commands  of  the  King,  and  the  united  authority 
of  the  House,  should  in  future  compel  him  to  day 
a  word  more  on  the  subject.  This  conversatiou, 
however,  led  to  the  publication  of  the  whole 
correspondence,  in  which  the  prince  has  so  mani- 
festly the  advantage,  that  the  people  of  England 
were  satisfied,  and  did  full  justice  to  his  spirited 
and  patriotic  conduct  at  that  important  crisis. 

It  was  at  this^  period  that  the  prince  requested 
of  Lord  Moira,  that  upon  the  first  notice  of  the 
enemy's  landing,  the  Earl  would  hasten  to  place 
himself  by  the  side  of  his  Royal  Highness,  that 
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tbeynnight  face  the  foe  together ;  unless/ in  th^ 
interval,  his  lordship  /  should  be  ordered  upon 
iimnw|iate  service.  In^consequenoe  of  4his  ap- 
plication/ the  Earl  declined  taking  the  command 
of^the-  Leicestershire  Yeomanry  Cavalry.' 
t-  On  the  17th  of  November,  this  year,  the  'prince 
lost  an  old  ^nd*  favorite  servantiy  <  John  Willett 
Pfeiyne,  admiral  of  the  red,  treasurer  of  Oreen- 
wichi  Hospital,  warden  of  the  Stannaries,  and 
anditor*'general  to  his  Royal  Highness.  II16 
prince  used  ta  csdl  him  *^  honest  Jack  Vnyne,^ 
and  had  his  picture  painted  for  the  principal 
room.in'Gariton  House. 

Jack  was  a  bon  viviEUdt,  but  a  worthy  character. 
He  took  an  active  concern  in  his  master's^  interests 
during  the  King's  illness  in  1 788^* 
.  His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  Westminster,  the  prince  being  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  by  General  Hulse,  who  went 
in  his  Royal  Highnesses  coach  and  six ;  two  of  the 
royal  footmen  were  behind  in  state  liveries;  two 
of  the  prince's  grooms  preceded,  and  three  followed 

^  See  Moore's  Life  of  Sberidto.' 


the  hearse.     Dr.  Stanier  Clarke,   the  libranan 
and  chaplain,  read  the  service. 

In  Norember,  the  Prince  of  Wales  gate  a 
grand  entertainment  to  that  remarkable  charactei^ 
the  celebrated  Eifi  Bey,  chief  of  the  Mameluko^ 
and  a  number  of  other  distinguished  visitors.  The 
conversation  turning:  on  the  skill  of  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes  in  equestrian  exercises,  the  prince 
said,  "  1  bave  now  in  my  stud  an  Egyptian  horse,  so 
wild  and  ungovernable,  that  he  will  dismount  the 
best  horseman  iu  the  Bey's  retinue."  The  Bey 
replied  in  Italian,  "  I  shall  gratify  your  Royal 
Uighness's  curiosity  to-morrow."  An  appoint- 
ment was  made  for  the  next  day,  at  the  prince's 
riding  house,  whither  the  Bey  came  with  hit 
interpreter,  and  Mahomet  Aga,  bis  principal 
officer,  where  the  prince  and  his  royal  brothers, 
with  several  noblemen,  were  waiting  to  see  the 
management  of  the  horse,  which  nobody  bad  yet 
been  able  to  ride.  A  Mameluke  saddle  baring 
been  fixed  by  the  grooms,  the  animal  was  led 
into  the  riding  house,  but  appeared  so  ungoveni' 
able,  that  the  gentlemen  present  concluded  that 
nobody  would  attempt  to  mount  him.     The  hi 
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m6»vmlMk  as  %  podal  ofbe^ty  j.  he  was  tp^tt^ 
like  a  leof^urcU  mi  Jub  ift|^s,  w  fi«r5U  $M  ii 
9(^llt«d  4mg«ro«9  to  «fpro9«)i  him.  M39i|ig(Jk4 
I9im^  the  boiiiidRry^  1!^  |imi4«  »  HJ^rine^ 

fwfled  the  ieiii«i»  tad  ?aultadi  on^lhe  bMk  0$  (he 
aMlkftal^^whiidh^feitraged  it  a  ttHwden  i%}i94  never 
b^Me^feltt  aiid  .^Mitecl  (by  the  4ight»eM  ef  the 
SgifptiaB  f Mddle;  aiade  the  inot t  deapexale  eiforte 
to  throw  hiairider,  who,  tottheittUcar  astpnishn^ixi 
^f  the  ptipc^e,  9»A  every  mother  beholderj  kept  )m 
feat  IdT  twenty  : mioutest  itf  the  eiid(.<^  :whkh 
tkmfi^  the  f<^ocity  of  the  aoioial  was  suhdiiedL 
The  priace  vashighiy.^retified;  vid  highlyji^omr 
pUvieitfed  'the  efficer;;aii  ihis  -etaUraod  eowage. 
Elfi  Bidy  and  hi8:>retiime»  after  .partaking.ofaonie 
lefteahmeiit  r  at  cCarhon  House,  departed  not  a 
Jktfe flrOud)o£'th]B  vibtoryw  i;  ..;  .  .  ;  r.  :  < 
JnlBOif  a  strong  altercation  took  place  betn^emi 
fj^  Kidg  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  respecting,  the 
ed^ieatien  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  prince 
insisted  that  tfacmother  was  aa  improper  cma- 
IpenioA  fpr  the  daughter^^  and^  sesolved  that  she 
should  be  confided  to  his  sole  managemep^^  The 
King>  on  the  eontrary,  maintained  tiiat  (lie  Prince 
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of  Wales  was  an  improper  person  to  have  the 
charge  of.  his  own  child,  and  insisted  upon  the 
right  of  the  mother.  The  prince  remonstrated, 
aod  pronounced  the  line  the  King  had  taken  to 
be  an  insult  upon  him.  His  Majesty  was  firm, 
and  became  himself  the  gi^ardian  of  the  child. 
-  The  difference  that  had  unhappily  arisen,  was, 
however,  amicably  adjusted,  and  on  the  12th  of 
November,  an  interview  between  the  King  and 
the  prince  took  place  at  Kew  Palace,  the  Queen 
^nd  the  princesses  being  present,  The  meeting 
after  a  long  interval,  was  extremely  affecting^ 
marked  by  every  emotion  of  kindness  and  con- 
ciliation on  the  one  part,  and  of  filial  respect  od 
the  other.  After  an  hour's  conference,  HisMajesty, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
returned  to  Windsor,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  to  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Earl  Moira, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  and  others,  were  ready  to  receive 
him ;  and  an  express  was  sent  to  Woburn,  to  fetch 
Mr.  Fox,  to  have  an  audience  with  the  prince  on 
this  happy  occasion. 

The  King,  however,  had  still  some  misgivings, 
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as  appears  from  the  following  letter  to  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  to  whom  he  continued  to  shew 
every  mark  of  affection.  In  1800,  he  had  pre- 
sented her  with  the  rangership  of  Greenwich 
Park,  and  induced  her  to  live  at  Montague  House, 
Blackheath. 

'«  Windsor  Castk,  Nov.  13, 1804 

*•  My  Dearest  Daughter-in-law  and  Niece, 

"  Yesterday,  I  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
bad  an  interview  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Kew.  Care  was  taken  on  all  sides  to  avoid  all 
subjects  of  altercation  or  explanation,  conse- 
quently;  the  conversation  was  neither  instructive 
nor  entertaining;  but  it  leaves  the  Prince  of 
Wales  in  a  situation  to  shew  whether  his  desire 
to  return  to  his  family  is  only  verbal  or  .real, 
which  time  alone  can  prove.  I  am  not  idle  in 
my  endeavours  to  make  inquiries  that  may  enable 
me  to  communicate  some  plan  for  the  advantage 
of  the  dear  child.  You  and  I,  with  so  much 
reason,  must  interest  ourselves ;  and  its  effecting 
my  having  the  happiness  of  living  more  with  you, 
is  no  small  incentive  to  my  forming  some  ideieis 
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on  the  subject,  but  yeu  may  'depend  oh  HbtSt  not 
being  decided  upon  without  yon?  ttlor6tf|^' and' 
cordial  concurretice ;  for  your'  authority  is  ti 
mother,  it  is  my  object  to  support. 

*'  Believe  me,  at  all  times,  - 

^'  My  dearest  daughter-in-law  and  niecti,  ' 
**  Your  most  affectionate 
"  Father-in-law  and  uncle, 

•'  OeoROi:  R.** 

The  promise  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  dris 
letter,  the  King  punctually  fiilfiUedy  find  ail  the 
subsequent  arrangements  which  were  made  i^efift^ 
tive  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whilst  His  Majesty 
remained  capable  of  exercising  his  authority^ 
were  never  entered  into,  without  a  previous  refer- 
ence to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Two  days  afterwards,  Lord  Moira  had  the 
honor  of  an  audience  of  the  King ;  the  gracious 
reception  which  he  met  with  from  their  Majesties, 
and  every  branch  of  the  royal  family,  proved 
the  ^en^ble  impression  which  his  noble  and  deli- 
cate  conduct  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  recoii- 
ciliation  had  made  on  their  minds. 
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The  jeBi  - 1806  was  fatally  distinguished  bjr 
the  death  of  the  twe  greatest  statf^tmen  of  our 
times,  W.  Pitt  and  C.  J.  Fox.  William  Pitt,  who 
had  returned  to  the  administration  after  the 
renewal  of  the  war  with  France,  ^'  was  not  long 
ia  discovering,  that  place  does  not  always  imply 
power,  abd  that  in  separating  himself  from  the 
other  able  men  of  the  day,  he  bad  but  cheated 
an  opposition  as  much  too  strong  for  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  gtovemment  was  too  weak  for  the 
country.  The  powerful  coalition  opposed  to  him,^ 
had  already  a  pfospect  of  carrying  by^  stoaa 
Ae  post  which  he  occupied,  when,  by  his  deathi 
it  WM  surrendered  without  parley  into  their 
haads/^ 

To  trace  the  character  of  this  extraordinary 
man  with  justice  and  impartialityi  k  a  task 
requiring  ip  him  who  should  attempt  it,  qualificar 
liaiu  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  fortunately 
it  is  not  here  necessary  to  perfwrn.  Even  now, 
a  quartjBr  of  a  century  after  his  decease,  we  see 
qpiflson  still  divided  respecting  his  merits  as  a 

— A»»MB^<^fci    It I    »        -       •  ■  .        una.         ■      —  ■■■■«    I  !■■  ■    III  ■      .<■      >•■■■■  in  1  .1  I         I    » 

*  Moofe't  life  of  8|ieri4>n, 
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public  man,  some  consideriDg  him  as  the  saviour 
of  the  country  in  a  time  of  unexampled  pieri),  and 
others  stigmatising  him  as  the  moasrt  pernipisus 
minister  that  ever  directed  its  afiairs  for  so'-lmig 
a  period,  and  as.  having  by  his  rashness  brought, 
the  vessel  of  the  state  into  the  storm  which  he 
was  said  to  have  weathered.  But  it  is  far  easi^ 
to  criticise  measures  that  have  been  tried,  than  to 
conceive  and  to  execute  in  si  moment  of  imminent 
danger,  siichas  may^rove  the  most  salutary. .  Nor 
can  those  who  censure  him  even  now  be  certain, 
that  a  different  line  of  general  policy  would^have^ 
produced  more  beneficial  results.  Who  stttfr 
affirm  that  acquiescence  or  forbearance  would 
have  conciliated  the  good- will  of  the  blood'^stained 
demon  of  revolution,  or  have  obtained  fort  this 
kingdom  any  greater  favor  than  that  of  being  the 
last  devoured  ?  True  it  is,  the  struggle  cost  us 
countless  treasures,  and  oceans  of  the  noblest 
blood  of  Britain.  But  the  best  energies  of  the 
nation  were  called  into  action,  and  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  kindled,  the  beneficial  influence  of 
which  will  endure,  long  after  the  sacrifices  which 
it  required  shall  be  forgotten.     If  Pitt  erred,  the 
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nation,  which  a(^roTed  his  measuiw^  ened  mitk 
him;    and  posterity  will  decide  that  be  who, 
entering  on  public  life  as  a  youths  could  proudly 
resolve  iiot  to  stand  in  a  secondary  placo^.lltti 
to  adopt  for  his  motto  '*  Aut  Casar  out  mkU;^ 
who,  in  spite  of  the  host  of  talent  opposed  t# 
him,  could  yet  maintain  himself  in  his  exalted* 
position 'for  so  loug  a  period,  and  that  though 
success  did  not  crown  his  efforts;  must  have  had 
an  extraordinary  hold  on  the  minds  of  his  coun- 
trymeu.    He  had,  it  must  be  owned,  the  advan- 
tage of  inheriting  a  name  bright  in  the  annals  of 
his  country's  glory;  his  youth  was  undoubtedly 
fiiTorable  to  him  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  and  his  disregard,,  if  not  contempt,  of 
wealth  and  honors,   proved  that  his  ambition, 
tf  lofty,  was  not  selfish;  while  the  austere  and 
purity  of  his  private  life  was  contrasted 
the  very  different  habits  of  his  higbly^gifted 
political  opponents.    Yet  even  they  did  justice 
to  his  motives,  while  they  deprecated  his  system. 
Friends  and  enemies  have  united  in  lamenting 
^t  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  salvation  of  his. 
country  accomplished,  but  that  his  last  moments. 
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were  wibitterad  by  tbp  tbovf  h4  oC  lanyiAg  ik 
^ogftged  in  that  twoien4QUii  «truggl«,  tb«  issyia  oX 
wMoh  wa$  y^UaA  io  iinpeiwtniblff  glooai ;  tow 
happy  lA  tbift  tk»»  b»  (UscJiple  and  Jbu*  fiMffd. 
ii;bo  lived. tQ  im,  tb»t  marcA  ^.  Pwris,  fr^k.lnA 
baeoi  vi4if3^ledMmor9  Quixo^  tbimfilL  tbo  tjw^ 
IMS  «f  tbe  Knigbt  «l  Lf^  Mfwsbaj  tw^^^  a^com* 
pUvbfldj  w  P|i9  abort  t^^v^moi^tb,  und«ar  bU  qwa 


Tb^  fKinMoistratiou  wbicb  imp^e4iiitely  wc-^ 
cfw4^  tbftt  of  MiF.  FUt,  ui^er  M^e  v^uspic^f^  oC 
l^prd  Q^nyHle  aod  Mr.  foxp  was  90Qipooi¥)ied^ 
ifigredimtA  much  too  anomaloif^  to  v^qjmjixt^  thi$ 
coafidenoa  of  the  nation,  or  to  effect  any  gr^ 
measure,  in  the  brief  space  of  it^ei^istence,  which 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  its  illuatriovs 
bead,  Charles  Jame^  Fox ;  on  wkqfn  indeed  t^9 
whole  burden  of  the  government  had  fallen^  whfiP 
his    age .  and    bodily  iofirmities  rend/ered.  \^m 
unequal  to  such  a  task.    The  la^t  political  act  of 
his  long  and  noble  career  was  a  motion  for  die 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade :  an  appropriate  con- 
clusion of  those  labours,  which  had  been  devoted 
to  the  assertion  and  defence  of  the  de^arest  ri^^ 
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ti-  knmimmiy  and  juetie^;  If  the  wmneiaMaMit  «t 
Minitvd»,  added  «6r  th«  bitteriienf  of  &mpffbM* 
■Mott  ituiy  1Mt«  ««m«tiA«i  eir>i»d  Mn  IId  the 
«i*rrtrtliof  d«lhit8i)tftlier«li«ifrliltf  firiMid^  oi<«Mi 

idmielf  OB  raicttdMK  w««l(l  (iai*e  eewiid^fed  m 
Jkifltifiable,  «M  MpniMfr  i«4II  M^ito  <:««i?«|^Mi 
■wuHiiy  fetttteb  woofs  '•  tt muMAagt  i«teolh  fc«4 

while  the  Mowded  wndem  of  hift  «lMr  Mf4  Mitf^ 
prehfliimrttiKuiid^  temaiM;  tAe  iiftp«riiBiiabI«  ^  trea- 
MM  of  the  ftaMbdiiui,  thia  partrfot,  aad  the  {AilJaiiH 
fEbfitpfot  And  If  in  the  review  d  hiirt  life  iM  (M 
boaod  t6>eckoowledge  that  his  e'±ami^»  with  Aiftt 
of  hii  other  diatitfgaish^d  firtends,  Hoitie^iaM 
iBorlaled  the  yodthibi  steps  <^  octi^late  laitaetMM 
«»verei|ni  iota  the  d^ous  paths  of  detMive  plM^ 
svfe,  yet  we  must  own,  tiia«ttM  gvatif  adis  of  the 
sitioa  and  of  EuMpe  is  due  to  liitn  and  them, 
Ibr  having'  sown  in-  the  mind-  of  the  prtnee,  tlM 
tfeeds  of  these  geoerous  principles  of  inteiwd 
government  and'  of  ftveign  policy,  Uberal,  not 
i#eafc,  firm;  but  not  arbitrary,  whioh  presided 
everihe  brilliattt;.  cenrse  of  his  glorious  reign; 
wllteh    reedwed   hiiA^  l^loved   at  faome^'  and 

t2 
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veapected  abnoad,  the.  father  of  his  peopler  and 
the;  arbiter  of  the  defttiniea  of  the  civilised  worlds 
'  ilttis  pleasuAg  to  reflect,  that  the  diffieiBooes 
which,  hful  subsisted  betwecD  the  Prince  of  .Wales 
and  his'  early  frirad  were  all  dcwie  away,  with^ 
aud  perfect  cordiality  restored  before  the  dieath 
of  MTi  Fox.     When  that  great  statesmant  .whose 
complaint  was  dropsy,  underwent  the  opentfioo 
of  tapping,  the  prince  came  up  from  Brighton  to 
see  him.     Fox  rallied,  and  seamed  delighted  for 
a,,ti|ne,  which  gave  pleasure  to  the  prince,  who 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  recover.     ''  N^'; 
wfis  the  reply,  ''if  the  water  is  let  out  by  poe 
vent,  it  will  only  be  to  make  room  for  more^*^ 
They  never  saw  each  other  again.     One  of  the 
last  sayings  of  Mr.  Fox  was  a  question  to  Lord 
Holland,  ''  whether  he  believed  in  a  future  state.' 
In  the  same  year,   1806»  rumours  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  having 
been  circulated,  were  communicated  to  the  Prioee 
by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Kent;  on  which  his 
Royal  Highness,  took  the  advice  of  Lord  Thur* 
low,  and  laid  the  case  before  the  King.     On  the 
29th  oi  May,  1806,  His  Majesty  appointed  Lordi 
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Ertkiiier»  Crren^lle^  Spencer,  and  £ltetiborougflli> 
uyiiiiqiiire  into  and  examine  «dl  tkk  charges/;  *  tbe! 
fM^ncipafl  of  which  was,  that  a  child,^whoai  the*' 
princtiiss  had  addptedi  and<  was  bringiiig  up>  was; 
no^he  ofiapring  of  a  poor  womad,  named  Auatin^w- 
alleged,  butllie  princeasVown ;  oniwhiohgtoiUiS^ 
she f was  aocusedv * b^  JSfr  John  Douglas  mtf^ihis) 
ladyvot  criminal  condnct  MrithSir  Sydney-  iSmithi' 
It  would  be  wholly  superfluous  to  enter  into^tUe 
disgusting  detaUs  of  these  proceiedings,  whioh 
were  known  by:  the  veryinappropriatci  naniei>of 
the  ^' Delicate  Inveat^tion.V^  )  ^    .'i^in- 

iiiOn'the  14th  of  July^  the  comraiss]iOi^ei%  mad^ 
thcnr  veport  to  tta«r  ^King,  fullcf  acquitting*  ^^^ 
prnuress/of  criminality^  but  fixing  on  her!>the^ 
duki^  >of  levity  of  conduct  with .  Captfttn  MtEiqby 

• 

aiid'  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  ThM  led  to  fwthiir 
pffoeeedmgSy  ezcmlpatbry  of  thesie  two  gentlemen ; 
wd  on.the  28th  of  January,  1807;  the  King  wrote 
to  her,  stating  that  her  character  had  been  cleared; 
tetliehad  ordered  her  acoui^tr.  Lady  Douglas^ 
to  be  indicted,  for  'perjury;  and  that:  he  was  again 
witting  to  receive  and  countenance  the  piinceis; 
hoping  that  her  conduct  in  future  might  be^more 
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cautious  aod  discreet.  Ou  tbe  LOth  of  Febroary, 
however,  His  Majesty  again  wrote  to  her.  statio^, 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  thought  proper  to 
lay  the  whole  proceedings  before  his  law  officers, 
and  until  they  had  made  their  report.  His 
Majesty  could  not  receive  her.  After  a  long 
correspondence  between  the  Kingand  the  princess, 
a  minute  of  council  was  made  on  tbe  22Dd  of 
April,  1807,  fully  exculpating  her  from  all  the 
charges;  and  she  was  publicly  received  at  court, 
and  had  state  apartments  allotted  to  her  at  Ken- 
sington Palace.  Her  reception  at  court  was  od 
the  birthday ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  as  ^e 
passed  to  and  from  the  drawing-room,  through 
the  different  chambers,  she  was  received  with  a 
clapping  of  hands — a  most  extraordinary  display 
of  feeling  for  such  a  place.  The  princess  now  lived 
a  life  of  great  seclusion.  She  was  still  unnoticed 
by  any  of  the  royal  family  except  tbe  King;  a 
separate  establishment  was  formed  by  his  Royal 
Highness  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  at  Shrews- 
bury House,  Blackbeath ;  and  the  prosecution  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas,  for  perjury,  was 
dropped.     .,.t»-i-j.»i,  j 
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ttie  otfDftltftiott  of  the  ye&r  1800,  dnd  the  cdtb- 
aMMoefdietit  of  1807,  were  marked  by  a  series  <sl 
efMlb  on  fhe  «0fititt6Bt  Of  Entepti  fdHmiAi 
•Mh  odier  m  Mpid  snccestfkMi,  and  feaifdly  a«^- 
menting  the  formidable  power  of  Napoleoil.  iMkis 
iMttle-  of  Jena,  the  entire  conquest  of  PrdMia, 
ihb  defeat  of  the  Russian  ttfinies,  the  mtotk^  «(f 
ffaer  Emp%tots  Alexander  and  Napoltott  at  f  if ^i^ 
and  the  extraordinary  conseqaenCeK  that  it  priol- 
d«ee(J;  the  Celebrated  decrees  of  Berliti  attd 
Blflani  designed  for  the  anniMlatton  of 
eomiMiree  i  the  seizure  of  His  Majesty's  (x6tiii(Ui 
dottiiiiibiiftj  and  of  tkoie  of  tht  Duke  of  Bi'tUsWidk, 
ntertafiy  woottded  in  the  liMtte  oiJAtA-,  b^ofig  to 
the  history  of  the  reign  df  Geotge  Ul.  In<^t^die^ 
qAemet  of  fhfted  events,  Hfs  Maj^ly'i  sister,  iii6 
Dtttfheas  Bowilger  ot  BrUdtwifik,  fSuok  reAig6  iti 
iSttghUfd,  ti^here  she  was  reived  t»tth  the  greatest 
ftfspect'  and  atfetition  by  alt  ihd  ilijyaf  ftkniily .  l^he 
mrittd  at  Omves^nd  on  the  7tii  of  July,  wh^rC, 
]^yidtisf  tdb^rlaDcbttg,  sfte  had  aa  atfeeting  inter- 
vkNT  whfa  the  Princess  of  Wales,  her  daughter, 
irtftttiir  ah^  accompanied  to  Blackh^atb,  And 
i9U  th^  tisHed  by  (he  Duchess  of  Vork, 
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Princess  Charlotte,  and  the  King.  On  the  13th, 
the  Duchess  and  the  Princess .  of  Wales  pud 
a  yisit  to  the  Queen  and  princesses,  at  Buckii^- 
ham  House,  where  they  were  received  with  modi 
state  and  ceremony. 

The  public  events  of  this  period,  not  irnme* 

diately  belonging  to  the  subject  of  this  work;  are, 

of  course,  passed  over.  1 1  may,  iiowever,  be  worth 

^:hile    to    mention  an    anecdote   not    generally 

known— that  when  the  news  of  Admiral  puck- 

worths  having  passed  the  Dardanelles,  and  %p^ 

peared  before  Constantinople,  reached  Hamburgh^ 

a  very  long  letter,  dated  from  Gonstantinoplet  was 

published  the  following  day  in  the  Hamburg  Qnru^ 

pondefit.     It  gave  a  minute  detail  of  the  defensive 

measures  adopted  by  the  Turks,  enumerated  the 

batteries  erected  at  different  points,  the  number 

of  guns  in  each,  and  a  variety  of  particulars  whidi 

shewed  the  local  knowledge  of  the  writer.     Not 

a  line  of  this  letter,   however,   was  writt^  at 

Constantinople,  but  the  whole  was  dictated  by 

Marshal  Brune,  at  that  time  governor  of  Haia^ 

burgh,  to  his  secretary,  on  the  night  after  the  neitM 

had  arrived.     Marshal  Brune  having  been  amba 
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Mdof  at  Constantmople,  was  able  to  give  to  thi» 
pratended  despatch  all  the  semblance  of  truth. 
^Though,  as  has  ahready '  been  observed,  the 
aairative  of  military  occurrences,  especially  those 
in  which  the  arms  of  Britain  were  not  engaged, 
does'  not  lie  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  it  must 
l|ot  be  otnitted,  that  the  year  1808  viras  distin* 
guished  by  the  commencement  of  those  glorioils 
events  in  Spain,  which  led  to  the  most  important 
results,  and  by  giving  the  first  check  to  that  tide 
ctf  success  that  had  hitherto  marked  the  career 
oTNapoleont  led  in  the  end  to  the  final  overthrow 
of  his  power,  and  to  the  emancipation  of  Europe^ 
from  the  yoke  under  which  it  had  so  long  groaned. 
.  "Die  notion  that  Buonaparte  was  too  much  en* 
gaged  in  Spain  to  turn  his  arms  with  miich  effect 
to  any  other  quarter,  did  indeed  tempt  Austria 
prematurely  to  risk,  in  1809,  another  attempt  to 
pescue  htirself  and  the  rest  of  Germany  from  his 
power*-an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  total  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Emperor,  and  the  disgrace  of  unit* 
lag  an  Austrian  princess  to  the  conqueror,  whose 
fiuthful  consort,  Josephine,  was  divorced  in  order 
U>  make  room  for  her  successor.    In  this  year  too. 


sit  expedition  undertflken  by  Ea^tand  to  Hottai 
in  order  to  make  ft  diversion  in  favor  of  Ansl 
produced  in  its  final  result  only  calamity 
disgrace,  though  it  had  commenced  with  victory 
and  conquest;  while  in  Spain,  the  calatnitoufl 
retreatof  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore  shed  a  gloom 
on  our  prospects  in  that  quarter ;  so  that  at  (be 
close  of  the  year  1809,  Europe  seemed  to  be  more 
than  ever  at  the  foot  of  Napoleon,  and  all  hope 
appeared  to  be  for  ever  extinguished,  that  Loois 
XVIII.  who  arrived  in  England  in  1S07,  with 
the  heroic  Docheas  of  Angouleme,  would  evef 
restored  to  the  throne  of  bis  ancestors. 

After  the  signing  of  the  deed  of  separafioD  iti 
1809,  as  aboTe  stated,  tbe  prince  lived  a  Hfe  of 
comparative  retirement,  and  bis  chief  amusemenlB 
seem  to  have  been  the  building  of  his  palace  a' 
Brighton,  and  tbe  adorning  of  bra  residettcc  in 
town.  He  was  seldom  seen  in  pubbc;  MrK 
Fitxherberl  had  her  house  on  the  Steyne  at 
Brighton,  and  the  Princess-  of  Wsles  resided  at 
Blackheatb,  or  Kensington ;  the  King  coothnung 
to  act  as  guardian  of  tbe  Princess  Charlotte,  win 
resided  at  Warwick  House,  Pall  Mall.     His  Roy»l 
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Hif^mst  wait  Mwerer^  soon  to  1m  called  ogBili 
into  fiablie^lifet  by  theKcimetioa  of  the  uiilMpp/ 
ttaladf  )by:  whk^  hts  august  fiitbisr  baid  bMn  befbie» 
aOictedi  In  1810,  His  Majesty  enhibited  the 
iuat  diatressing  sytaptoms  <^  mental  abermtkHU 
ta:whidliiW6resupehidded  kisi  df  sight,  ittd  tlM 
ittfinnttiestof  age- 
Oft  Thoraday,  the  2ftth  of  October,  ISIO^  tlw 
gentleman  whose  daty  it  was  td  be  near  the  Kiitg,r 
duMight  it  incumbent  on  him  to  communicate  to 
Ifr^Perceiral,  tbe  OhaaceUor  of'  the  ExcheqMft 
tbM  ttirery  ahrming  alteration^  had  sitddeidy  tdMll 
plaioeiB  the  apeecfar  and  oendilee  <)f  the  sotwe^« 
Qn  lbs  eDaomg  >day»  Hie  sympMms  wefe  gmitly 
iiWBinaed>  amd,  o»  the  ^next  day^  tiie  physkianfi^ 
wate  aaanunel  iMrfbw  tiie^  privy  coMdil#  wben' 
tlMgr  gare  it  aa  idieir  opiitiett,  Ibat  His  Majesty 
wam^  i&  a;  oenftrmed  sCMa  of  kinaey,  bnv  tMt  bis: 
Hpiiidy  vteotary  might  be  expected.  8«  rapM 
mMcpeeted  had  been  the  dtaorden  that  tbt^ 
MMimd  ^aoMd  ne«  he  obtam^  fer  tbe  fisarther 
ftiMwayitifwv/af  Parliaments  The  Honaea  there^ 
fwe  iTOt^^  ead  adorned  fraan*  thne  ce  thne  iff 
kefds  of'ike  King%  Mcetery.    In  tbk  hope  Ua 
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Royal  Higlifiest  the  Prince  of' Wales  expmMed: 
liiaf eoiifideiice><  and  he  was  indiiced  to:.daclan^{ 
that  in  accepting  the  reins  of  gotenuiiesl^:ihe; 
should  not  make  any  political  demtioii  from  jtta 
system  of  his  parent. :  A  restricted  .Regency  Bill 
was  passed  on:  the  pl^n  of  that  itf  1786,  Altbongli^' 
on  Mr.  Lambe's  motion  to  inrest  the  prince- witb 
tbe  powers  of  government  without  restiictmis, 
the  division  was  224  to  200. 
^tThe  ceremonial  of  the  Regency  took' place'  af' 
Carlton  House,  on  the  5th  of  February;  16f I, 
ififitk :  great  pomp.  On  the  1 2th,  his  Royal  High- 
ness communicated  to  Mr.  Perceval  hifrjreacdiitioii' 
not  to  remove  any  of  his  father'^  official  senrimte, 
and  the  next  day  he  repaired  to  Windsor,  where, 
in  a  lucid  interval  of  two  hours,  a  most  aflRecting 
scene  took  place  between  the  parent  and  the  soil. 
Strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  recovery/ 
until  the  latter  end  of  1811,  when  the  offidd 
reports  of  the  physicians  were  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent nature,  and  the  Prince  Regent  avowed, 
that  be  no  longer  expected  his  royal'  fathwV 
restoration  to  sanity.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
expected  that  bis  Royal  Highnesa  would  litm 
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fcMonuBd  fin  iadmthistiration  upon  those  poliitieai 
pniiciplea  toi which  he  had  adhered  with  uaifontt 
eonaiattficyy  from  hisififat  entrance  into  pul^ 
life:.  :  The  princei,  howeyer^- had  laid  it 'down  as 
a^role  toj  himself, .  espeoiaUjr  while  holding  the 
rtinA.  of  government  with  restricted  power,  r  to 
ad  ID  every  friirticufaur  as  he  ptesumed  the  King 
w[oiild  haTe .  aoted^  had  he  been .  at  the  liead  c£ 
affaies*  This  deiic^ey  of  feeling  was-  the  <chief 
Q^tfiitof.  Iw.miduog,  at  this  period,  no  change  in 

►n. 

Daring  this  period,  a0iedrs  in  Spain  were  going 
9Ar  ;Wiith:  great  snceess^  and  an  important  victory 
wa9  gained  ia  Mnfoh,  181 1»  at  Barrosa^  near  Cadiz. 
Pa>jt|iis  occaiAon  the  prince  Mrrote  to  general  Sir 
T)Mwas  Graham,  now  Lord  Lynedoch,  acompIi«» 
BMatairy  letter  on  the  subject,  assuring  him  of  his 
high  estimation  for  his  character,  and  of  his 
igggHi^  that  the  restrictions  which  the  two  Houses 
h|l# .  put  upon  the  regency ,  prevented  him  for  a 
tiofie  .from  cc^ferring  upon  the  general  and  his 
c^ttcen,  such  marks  of  his  approbation  as  might 
iKMt  prove  bis  gratitude.  His  Royal  Highness, 
added^  he  was  sure  that  in  bestowing  such  a 
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leilimony  ef  bis  frror,  be  flhaubl  4aAj  apebk  Che 
nrnfiwtfntp  nf  thn  nnttnh  it  htgrr  In  esttidnmit 
Mil  Royal  Higbnois  Baid,  tbiit  if  it  shmM  betba 
viU  of  PfovidHiee  ta  ra^eatabiisk  the  beeltir  of 
8ifi  Ma^cety,  be  was  oonfident  it  weald  be  the 
frst  met^  of  the  eeferaigiity;  to  diatii^iahr  tba 
mameaABuii  f^etiaiia  aervioaa  of  tb(  fnieral  tfeii 
Ida  gidlant  amy^  by  aevie  aignel  tokeiv  ef  ftiYor; 
and  if  it  ahoald  devolve  on  bhttaelf  to  diaehat^a 
thia  plcaaaiic  ditaty,  in  tiie  teine  and  on  Mie  behalf 
of  His  Majesty,  it  would  be  to  Utti  tiM  bappieat 
part  of  the  fanetions  he  had  to  Mil. 

Tlie  oalamity  which  deprrved  the  fhahioiiable 
worid  of  the  annual  celebration  of  His  Majesty's 
birthday  at  St.  James's,  induced  the  Prince 
Regent  to  substitute  for  it  an  entertainment  which 
should  exceed  in  brilliancy  all  O^tes  of  a  similar 
description  that  had  been  given  for  many  years. 
This  grand  entertainment  took  place  on  the  19di 
of  June,  1811,  and  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the 
splendid  taste  and  hospitality  which  so  eminently 
characterised  our  late  most  gracious  sovereign. 
The  following  account,  which  seems  to  have  been 
issued  by  authority,  will  be  read  with  inteieat 
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even  now*  md  with  a  aigh  of  re^rret^  perhaps^  tlMtt 
tb9  9pldiidi4  mantion  ^hicb  was  ihe  ^aceB^;a£ 
|hA9  i^lfgaal  (ite^  has  beai  now  Imelled  y/iA  'the 
ground,  to  make  way  for  a  jpew  CMbticHii  v  . 

«^  Qardaof  inyitauott  bad  bean  loag  before  iBsoed 
^,  ii{^  w»niar  of  two  fehoipaad  of  l|te  ^bilily  aadi 
gMtijF  4if  the<coimt9y«  <lia  fonigii  iioibaandMay 
tJba.  iVeaok  pcHieta  aqd  aobilily^Maiid  <»lhei:  dii^ 
ttigittftKftd  iforeigaavs*  The  deM8>  of  GaHtM^ 
Qfioife^  and  dia  other  aTenoes  pf  adtmsaioii^  weM 
^^p^Ded  at  nine  o'olock  to  the  eoinpaay.  Those 
vho  went  in  oartiagea  were  admitted  under  the 
gauq4  poartioo;  tiioee  in  sedans  at  a  private 
ettitoance  at«tho  east  end  of  the  ookmnade.  The 
oiifHstefa  and  hoi;isehold  of  the  regent  entered  at 
liie  west  door  of  Cbe  palaoe,  in  the  inner  courts 
jrard.  The  atatei-rooBis  on  the  principal:  floor 
woee^  tiirown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  eom* 
pmy,  weheretn  the  fikYtiitare  was  displayed  in  all 
ita  varied  mf^gB^cence.  Yon  descended  the  great 
slaHroase  from  the  inner  haU  to  tiie  rai^  of  apart* 
mcate  on  the  level  of  the  gaidenk '  The  whole  of 
this  long  nnge,  -comprehending'  the  library,  and 
tho^^boaotiAil  cooservatcnry  at  the  west  ettdt  with 
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the  iaterveniog  apartments,  was  allotted  to  the 
sa{>per-tables  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the  .royal 
dttkes,  the  chief  of  the  nobility,  and  the  meet 
illustrious  of  the  foreign  visitors. 

^'  It  was  tptally  impossible,  capacious  as  the 
aumsion  of  the  prince  was,  to  accommodate  such 
a  number  of  persons  in  the  rooms  of  the  mansioii 
itself.  From  the  central  apartment  of  the  lower 
range,  which  we  have  mentioned,  on  the;  south 
or  garden-front,  proceeded  a  broad  and  lofty 
walk,  towards  the  southern  wall  of  the  gaidtet 
adjoining  St.  James's .  Park,  which  was  crossed 
by  three  similar  walks,  from  east  to  west,  length- 
wise  in  the  garden.  All  these  walks  were  closed 
in  by  walls,  and  covered  over  by  awnings  made 
for  the  occasion.  In  each  of  these  cross-walks 
were  placed  long  supper-tables,  and  at  the  end 
of  each  walk  were  communications  to  circular 
marquees,  in  which  were  tables  containing  all  the 
necessary  refreshments  for  the  company,  with 
space  for  the  numerous  servants  and  assistants  in" 
attendance.  The  great  walk  from  the  house 
so.uthward  had  in  it  six  tables,  leaving  those 
spaces  quite  open  where  the  other  walks  crossed. 
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■it.  The  intermediate  spaces  between  these  were 
lawDs,  which  communicated  to  the  *  walks  bjr 
suitable  openings.  The  interior  sides  of  ^he 
walls  of  all  these  grand  walks  were  lined  wit}i 
festoons  of  flowers,  yielding  the  most  odoriferous 
perfumes,  and  relieved  by  the  verdant  and.  satt^ 
beauties  that  more  towering  plants  and  shrubs 
could  bestow.  The  arched  roofs  were  oma- 
mented  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  from  them 
were  suspended  thousands  of  lights,  in  all  the 
different  forms  and  fashions  by  which  illumination 
can  be  produced.  The  caup-^cHl  of  the  whole, 
especially  from  the  central  south  entrance  to  the 

garden,  was  inexpressibly  delightful,  and  even 

« 

magically  impressive.  The  entrance  was  under 
an  illuminated  arch,  and  the  southern  end  of  the 
walk  was  filled  by  an  immense  mirror, ;  and 
ornamented  at  the  top  and  sides  with  a  superb 
drapery,  and  with  artificial  flowers  and  costly 
eaudelabras :  particularly  the  long  range  of  sup«- 
per-rooms  on  the  ga^en  level,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  regent  s^t,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
eonservatory/inspired  the  highest  ideas  of  regal 
cnagnificendyi     This  range,  beginumg  from  the 

V 
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Wii  ettd,  lcttkkii»H8Cs  tbe  aeW  Gothic  ItKMtkh,  ndt 

^ifet  «ilitirely  fitdfttte<!l,  but  teitifiorarUy  httng  Witli 

IsHnUton,  atid  tlife  lilMrati^  beautifoHj^  iMmtltll«iM4 

'^m  tiiatbri^i    rti  tb^se  il^artments  tii^i%  ^iif«tfe 

%#6  f6#)i  iX  ikmk,  d^^tly  adonltid.     -^fe 

^c)^\ie  MotA  -i^  M  bj^.    to  tht  #tiM^  Ob 

'tibUii^  ^d6nt,  %\i.  attd  tiib  teoiiMi<ral6ir]^,  li*a  i«k 

tt%tabt%tufliHtt^ tbiroulh IMfcb.   Tb« &p||>e«Mli6b 

'0f  4fie^^8^)rvit<»y  im  miy  ittmni  mi  \M~ 

ttini;     The  iti)rcliiitecttt»e  of  it  1«  of.  dib  ttMMt 

<IMlfi3tt&  ^t^e.    Thd  ^piir  knA  mn  a  kSH^  ttf 

^MUIa^  ftbiift;t,  %frrlttttUiiK^  by  ft  MMMIiMi,  #Mi 

tife  ibitM's  O.  P.  R.  libcld  by  fejAootn  ai&d  iUitt(|«e 

<difR)p^H!^  of  p^k  IM  tilv6r,  i^  partl)^  fiU'M  by 

iMiVors,  before  ^i^cfa;  on  otftamettted  ahelves, 

¥l6dd  a  variety  of  Vatfel,  clindl@rticte,  Sea.  of  die 

\ftdst  <gfdtgeou8  gold  ^ilat^.    6up^d,  ah  iddeied 

bn  Ite  tableii  inn^i^,  Witb  erevy  attainaUfe  'delicacy 

Mhi  hirary,  which  Wetilth  attd  iraak  could  com- 

ffiimdv  or  ingetttfity  couild  sugfgest)  and  enbel- 

tished  by  all  the  art  tdd  skiH  of  ^die  confectioner, 

^th  *ettifbleniatical  devices  of  every  ooteceiiw.Me 

if>(Aropriate  description,   thh  table .  dk^ay«d  a 

mUI  tbOr^  yf^l^ttdid  «xab«raiit«.    In  tlittifroftt  $S 


iIm  fegenVs  seat,  there  wm  a  dfetikir  baMti  of 
ymOeti  with  m  Mirielted  temple  ki  the  «en(itre  <tf 
it,  from  whence  there  was  a'mM{id«irittg'MMitttt& 
to^^o  %Mtom*  «f  tlM  tabi«^  bordered  '#i^  gr^en 
bttduL  Tfafea  ov  four  faataitid  brid|fe«  wefrti 
Hhtoiwb  tnrtr  it,  one  of  tiien  iHMi  t  Miudl  tftwttf 
WfoA  iti  n^kh  gave  Ae  Httte  itrcMoa  &  {>icfiuM6<^ 
l^jfaniHte.  it  cMMdned  abo  «  iMMibtf  tfHHAA 
and  iHver  Ml.  VIM' e«oeIlene«  <tf  dMign;  ai^ 
«k<|ttiii(efited  6(  worfaMUiriHp,  could  HOC  fci6 
«x«Mded .'  it  -  ekbibited  a  gmadeof  b^ttttd 
d«»eripti8&;  ifiiiUe  |h«  many  and  vatioad  pts- 
fOiHsist  n^iieh  i^old' and  silver  matedals  #Mft 
<tted>  vere  e(}uaily  Mastiftri  and  tu^h  in  ill 
tk«b  niiiKit»4«t«ilft<  Tbe  stiFprtotng'  histrd  cbr&wn 
ttfMM  ^  wliote  by  the  brilliancy  of  ih€  iltntni- 
iM^n,  seamed  t^  realise  all  thai  fancy  has 
Ks^ttfld  of  the  magntficent  wobderi^  of  oriental 
<tt(»itl6n. 

'  "**1%e  tothpmff  who  eotttiftyed  to  arrive  fiftHa 
t^  till  halfrpast  t#^ej  Wer6  adhered  into  tbe 
4mM'WolM,  and  soon  Uted  the  house.  The  hkW 
^M^'Ctow(iti&  with  ^rs  and  peoresSei,  and  wis 
tetijte  tb6>  saihe  triie'of  an  the  apaHMent^'of  state. 

v2 
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Under  the  grand  arched  door- way  bftween  ibe 
halls,  was  a  most  elegant  scarlet  and  gold  dra- 
pery, after  the  antique. 

''  The  male  part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  w^re 
habited  in  court  suits,  many  richly  embroidered, 
or  in  military  and  naval  uniforms.  The  waving 
plumage — the  elegant  variegated  dnssses— the 
sparkling  diamonds — and,  still  more,  the  native 
beauty  and  grace  of  the  ladies,  gave. a  isort  of 
^enchanting  perfection  to  the  whole  of  this  .brilliant 
courtly  exhibition.  La  vielle  Caur  dt  VcrsaUki, 
with  all  its  proud  pretensions,  could  never  have 
more  attractively  set  forth  the  elegant  fascinations 
of  fashionable  life  and  exalted  rank. 

"The  upper  servants  of  his  Royal  Highnesses 
household  wore  a  rich  costume  of  dark  blue, 
trimmed  with  very  broad  gold  lace :  the  others 
wore  their  state  liveries.  A  considerable  number 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  attended  in  different 
parts.  The  assistants  out  of  livery  were  dressed 
uniformly,  in  black  suits  with  white  vests.  Two 
of  the  bands  of  the  guards,  in  state  uniform, 
played  various  airs  throughout  the  night.  Parties 
of  the  foot-guards  protected  all  the  immediate 
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avenues;  and  the  horse  guards  were  stationed  ia 
Pall-mall,  St.  James's-street,  St.  Jan)es's-3qu9re, 
Piccadilly,  &c.  Every  thing  was  managed,  witb 
the  assistance  of  the  police,  with  unexampled  parq 
and  convenience." 

The  report  of  all  these  splendid  arrangements 
having   naturally  excited   much    curiosity,  the 
Prince  Regent  was  pleased  to  give  permission  tp 
the  public  to  view  the  apartments,  on  three  suc-^ 
cessive  days,  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  Jun.e, 
by  tickets.    On  the  first  two  days.  Pall  Afall  was 
crowded  by  persons  either  waiting  for  admissipja^ 
or  as  mere  spiectators,  to. the  number,  it  vyas  sup- 
posed^  of  from  20,000  to  30,000,  but  by  the  pre- 
cautions taken,  no  accident  happened  on  thpae  two 
days.     But  Wednesday,  the  26th,  being  the  last 
day  on  which  Carlton  House  was  to  remain,  open 
for  .exhibition, .  all  was  bustle  at  an  early  hour.    At 
six  o'clock,  splendid  equipages  were  already  in 
/^notion  from  all.  part9  of  the  town.    The  car^s  of 
Admission  being. generally  for  a  company  of  seven 
•^. eight,  groups  of,  people,   elegantly  dr^sed, 
jpiigbt  be.s^en  adyaQping  in  every  adjacent  js^r^et, 
,.tp itbe^i^eat.  scene  of^attraQtipfi  ;,,a^d.tl]^  p.ujnber 
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Collected  in  front  of  (Jarkon  House,  by  sevea 
o'clock,  amounted  to  several  thousands.  About 
eleven  o'clock,  the  spectators  began  to  be  adnit* 
ted ;  and,  to  prevent  disorder  and  confuBton,  a 
strong  party  of  guards,  both  civil  and  military, 
was  placed  at  the  gates.  The  course  adopted  : 
was,  to  admit  about  200  at  a  time ;  and,  as  sooo 
as  they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity  with  a  view 
of  the  interior,  they  were  let  out  through  the  rear 
into  St.  James's  Park,  and  a  new  party  ws*' 
admitted  at  the  front.  An  operation  of  this  kind: 
occupied  about  thirty  minutes,  and  it  wae  repeated- 
every  half  hour  until  three  o'clock.  The  crowd* 
on-the  outside  had  now  increased  to  an  immense 
extent,  filling  up  not  only  the  space  in  front  erf 
Carlton  House,  but  spreading  itself  down  P»U 
Mall,  and  into  the  Haymericet.  Ttteir  DumbM* 
could  not  be  less  than  30,000.  Of  all  this  great 
mass,  however,  embracing  a  large  proportion  of 
well-dressed  females,  none  were  able  to  get  oear 
to  the  gat«,  except  those  who  had  arrived  previous 
to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  All  who  came 
afterthat  hour  saw  between  them  and  the  wiabed- 
for  land  a  crowd  through  which  it  was  impoasiMe 


^L        for  lant 
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prnftrmsDl^  Tbe  Jimt  w^  oppmwiyf)  Jq  ^(^9. 
extaeau;  aer«ia}  \f4m  iMPtml  fti^ray,  9114  t))j|^, 

s^nott  did  th«  4«iisi^y  /of  tk«  ^OFd  p§^|  MTt 
ramAral  intp  ti»  open  sir.  A>j:  ^^  f^oMw  ^1 
aMMtaBoe.  1 1t  App^STAd  ^Sff^  1^  wfYM  pf  t|»f^i 
■Ml ;  for  80f»V99mi%  was  t|»9  yrlote  h9!drt>M  %.> 
DMttoa  ftf  a  fliiig)^  |fid^4i|9>  agitfttQli  ^  ^%49! 
attM,  fUMi  iivbi^q  one  WQ¥^«  ^  lOS^V  I^^M  «f 

aary  40  d9.tOBi!»ftbipg  j^iest^^h^  ^mf^at^n^^.. 
Ia.tlii9ata(9j)f,tlwiig».}<pidXjum(mt|^  ^li^^f^Fr. 

4aiiMed  f^  j^if  Boy.^  fl^ghA^«.tI|$i.^;j^{|  ^^f^lg^ 
la  m(|WMit  tl|^  )9!9al4  n$tt  i>e|o  ^patj^ot^ /if  j|^ 

gntified  wilk  »  yijw  9f  U^e  iapfirtpieu^s.  T^ 
W^to.mu  t^  «pQn«d»  v>t|  1^  iiWteQt^p  of  f^- 
nutting  the  usual  number,  whc$p  fj;  ]ffif^v^  W^'i^^ 
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haipe  roraetimes  prodaced-such  melanclioly 
Aequenees.    Those  behind  irresistibly  pushed  on^ 
those  before ;  -  and  of  the  nmnber  of  delicate\Md 
helpless  femaies  who  were  present,  seme^wen^: 
thrown  down,  and,  riioeking  to  relate,  liMraU^ 
trod  upon  by  those*'behiiid,  without  the  poasUoa^: 
lity  of  beingf  extricated.^    When  at  last  the  cuawd^ 
got  inside  Carlton  House  gates,  four  females  were^ 
found  almost  in  a  lifeless  state,  lying  on  tbeiP 
backs  on  the  ground,  with  their  clothes  mlmoet* 
completely  torn  off;     One  young  lady,  elegantly ^ 
attired,  or  rather  who  had  been  so,  pre8eiited'> 
shocking  spectacle ;  she  had-  been  >  trodden  •  mtt- 
until  her  face  was  quite  black  from  strangulation,* 
and  every  part  of  her  body  bruised  to  such  » 
degree,  as  to  leave  little  hopes  of  recovery  ;  sur* 
gical  assistance  was  immediately  had,  but  her  Hfe 
was  not  expected  to  be  saved.     An  elderly  lady 
had  her  leg  broken,  and  was  carried  away  in  a 
chair ;  and  two  others  were  also  seriously  hurt, 
but,  on  being  bled,  were  restored  to  animation. 
One  of  them  was  able  to  walk  home,  the  other 
was  led  by  two  men. 

The  situation  of  almost  all  the  ladies  who  were 
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xDfoived  ia  this- terrible  rush^jwras  truly  deplcfrabfoV 
very  few  of  them  ^nld  l#ftve  Carltott  Home  nintiM 
furnished  with  a  fresh  «f^ply  of  clothes;  tbeyf 
were  to  be*  seen  all  round  the  gard^ns^,  nost  eB 
them  without  shoes  orgowA;  end  many  almbiiB 
completely^  undressed,  and  their  hair  jMsogiag 
about  their  shoulders.  Th^  crowd  outside  at  bae> 
time  literally  earned  away  the  horse  guards  fM 
several  paces ;  when  the  animals  became  restive^ 
to  an  iJarmtng  degree,  rearing  on  their  hind  legs^ 
and  beating  down  all  within^  their  reach  with  theiir 
fore  feet:  several  women  were  trodden  undet 
fsot,  and  received  considerable  injury ;  and  five 
or  six  men  were  so  overcome  that  they  fainted,, 
and  were  earned  off.  At  half^^past  four  o'clock,, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  came 
forward,  and  addressed  the  populace.  He  told 
tibem,  be  was  desired  by  his  royal  brother^  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  say,  that  however  happy  he 
riiould  be  to  gratify  the  public,  yet,  from  the  un^* 
fortunate  accidents  that  had  occurred^  he  haid 
been  advised  to  close  the  gates,  and  that  he  had 
ordered  they  should  not  be  again  opened. .  Pla^ 
cards  to  the  same  effect  were  also  placed  upon 
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Wil  tW  ■  jcnmri, .  ahtouft  iiwpiilily  .<toiiyiliM, 
ipwtiniiil  Umiiidibtowitt  bmc  dmlit .  wWb  Ihqr; 
WgM>i»  idii|iMM  lapidly.  .  ilwriiifitlM/iihofejif 

VvMNHtbt  and  CkdoMds  M'ihktM  i  BteoMfitli*- 
wd  BtJfim;  paM  ofpvjr  pcmmUa  tittiMiiMi  tii.ltai 
pM>ple»  Mdilid  fdlin  tiMir  powwr  for  .thek^iafcltli; 
iiril mwnnwodfttkn/ ;  Gmt  pt9m-wtm9im.imk* 
t9  4lit  inilkarjr,  ptrtiottiAriy  Ike  Imndw  pwidiif 
for  thdrpatMBtfejudfiMiiMraiicfti  aJMKmgfcl^lM' 
piMMitJ,  aiid.almMt  bonwdovB:  fey  thftfwbplt^ 
tiMy  taaatiB^LtJ^amiiiiitliL  the  gfOitMt  kw^Mift.fMli 
foribeinnos^  and  wrer  wera  botnyad  into  «»' 
iatempente  or  uf  civH  word  or  aotimu  ^ 

As  tbe reilrictioMoa  the povor nf tto  ttigiMI 
exfHittd  in  1612,  it  was  ezfiected  bj  wsMf  thai 
tlia  prinoe  would  then  oartaialy  form  a  ntw  admit 
nistratioot  in  which  the  moal  distiogiuiahad  Af  fcif 
old  friands  would  hold  tha  first  plaoes.  0iaMNI 
views  x>o  this  subject  are»  howef ar,  fotty  fRr 
pbuned  in  tbe  foUowiog  letter  to  iSie  ]>«ha  J^ 
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r   DeARKST  BBOTUfll, 

"  As  the  restrietiooB  ou  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  will  shortly  expire,  when  I  must 
make  my  axreagements  for  the  future  administra- 
tioit  of  the  powers  with  which  I  am  invested,  i 
ihtnk  it  right  to  communicate  those  senliments 
Trbicb  1  was  withlield  from  expressing  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  session,  by  my  warmest  desire,  that 
the  expected  motion  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland  might 
vadergo  the  deliberate  discussion  of  Parliament, 
tHUDized  with  any  other  consideration. 

"  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  call  your  recol- 
lectioQ  to  the  recent  circumstances  under  which 
t  assumed  the  authority  delegated  to  me  by  Par- 
liament. At  a  moment  of  unexampled  difficulty 
aad  danger,  I  was  called  upon  to  make  a  selection 
of  persons  to  whom  I  should  entrust  the  functions 
of  the  executive  government.  My  sense  of  duty 
to  our  royal  father  solely  decided  that  choice ; 
aod  every  private  feeling  gave  way  to  considera- 
tions which  admitted  of  do  doubt  or  hesitation. 
1  trust  I  acted  in  that  respect  as  the  genuine 
j:«pre&eutative  of  the  august  person  whose  func^ 

1  was  appoiated  to  discharge ;  and 
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the  slitisfaction  of  Imbwifig;  tlmt  rach'ww  t^ 
(^iimon'of  ;p»ioiMi  €or  whose  juign&Mmodi  honors 
aUe  ioelingt  I  lentertaini the  lugfaafti^raipnt;  vjbi 
▼arioas  imtanceg,  ms  yoa  weU:)luiofi9i^i.^(4ieraJ|lif 
lavof  the>  last  aetsioa  left  mo  «t  fiiU;dib«rt^ 
waved  any  penonal  gnitificati<ni,  u  onkr  thalHftl 
Majesty  f  might  TOsiime,-^ba  hw  iealomlub^.^if 
hodltb,  evory  power  and  prerogative  bekmg^.4i 
the  crown.    I  eeruunly  am  the  last  penKmin  the 
kingdom  to  whom  it  can  be  permitted  to  deapiar 
of  our  royal  fiither'a  lecovery.  'A  newem  iawMr 
arrived,  and  I  cannot  but  reflect  with  eatiafiicthia 
on  the  events  which  have  distinguished  «ihe«riioit 
period  of  my  restricted  regency  J '  lasteiad^of'suf^ 
fering  in  the  loss  of  her  possessions,  by  the  gigaa- 
tic  force  which  has  'been  employed  against  tliesi. 
Great  Britain  has  added  most  important  ac^isi- 
tioDs  to  her  empire.    The  national  ftlith  has 'beea 
preserved  inviolable  towards  *0Qr  allieis;*  Aid,'4f 
character  is  strength,  as  applied  to*  a  nAlion,  <thte 
increased    and    increasing    reputation    of  ifis 
MiEtjestys  arms,  will  show  to  the  nations  of  the 
continent  how  mudh  '  they  •  may  acbielfe  whca 
animated'  by  a  glorious 'spirit  •  of  nsiillnce  to't 
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foreign  yoke.  In  the  critical  situation  of  the  war 
in  the  Penbwla,  I  shall  be  most  anxious  to  avoid 

« 

any  .measure  which  can  lead  my  allies  to  suppose 
that  I  mean  to  depart  from  the  present  system. 
JPeneverance  alone  can;  achieve  the  great  object 
ID  question;  and  I  cannot  withholds  my, approba^- 
tion  from  thosejwho  have  honorably  distinguished 
themselves  in  support  of  it  I  have  no  predilec- 
tion to  indulge — no  resentments  to  gratify— no 
objects  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the 
whole  empire.  If  su9h  is  the  leading  principle  of 
my  conduct — :and  I  can  appeal  to  the  past,  as 
evidence  of  what  the  future  will  be — I  flatter 
myself  I  shall  meet  with  the  support  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  a  candid  and  enlightened  nation. 
.Having  made  this  communication  of  my  senti- 
ments in  this  new  and  extraordinary  crisis  of  our 
affiiirs,  I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  the 
gratification  I  should  feel,  if  some  of  those  persons 
with  whom  the  early  habits  of  my  public  life  were 
jfisftned,  would  strengthen  my  hands,  and  consti- 
tute a  part  of  my  government  With  such  sup- 
port, and  aided  by  a  vigorous  and  united  admi- 
nistration, formed  on  the  most  liberal  basis,  I 
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thill  look  with  ftdditioiitil  (Sottfidenee  ttf  ft  pra»* 
petoni  issue  6(  the  most  aMtt6ifs  6Mtt«st  ifl  whidi 
Qt«at  Britain  was  «vey  «ii|f<t|;ed.  Yon  ttti  tnihth 
rated  to  cotntnanicftte  the«e  MntimeDtt  to  LMd 
Brvf,  who,  I  brre  no  dotfbt,  irHl  «uUee  dMMi 
kttowtt  to  Lord  Ghmiirilte. 

•*  1  am  dlwftys,  my  dearest  TPr^eriiiki  yout 
€ir6if  aflfectionlite  brother, 

(Signed)  "  George  P.  R#,. 

<^  P.  S.  t  shall  setid  a  Copy  of  this  letter  iimme^ 
diately  to  Mr.  Perceval.** 

The  noblemen  thus  distinguished  by  the  prince'^ 
desire  to  enlist  their  acknowledged  talents  in  th^ 
support  of  his  government,  having  declined  to 
coalesce  with  Mr.  Perceval,  no  change  took  place. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1812,  a  message  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  Prince  Regent, 
requesting  the  House  to  take  into  consideration 
the  propriety  of  making  such  a  provision  for  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Princesses,  as  might  be 
thought    suitable.     On   the  Monday  following 
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tta  animated  disevMkm  itidk  place,  but  no 
metttioQ  beinj^  made  of  the  Priiiceas  of  Wales^ 
ySk.  Tkfnefyf/lt.  Beftnet,  and  Mr.  Wfattb^ead, 
dented  to  kitoW  why  tttti  iMrmeiM  ilppeai«d  in 
IMr  pifi^imit  steiMkfcidni  iresj^ctitig  ithwt  reputed 
separation  from  the  pAtktt,  they  tA  ttettbefH  of 
Parikutient  kh^W  itothk^g.  the  j^rtMete,  they 
thettght,  had  )i  right  te  b«  UieatM^  Queeh;  they 
btanied  Mrr  Perceval,  fortiierly  heir  moi»t  zealbUs 
ehAifl^iotii  fbf  ba^ng  abMdddfiied  her  cause,  and 
alluded  to  iike  A»ki  Which  he  hftd  fb^mcAy  been 

pttpi^fei  t6  eiteakte  ^1  oter  BuMpe,  btit  had 
HkiKA  iuppreftsed. 

In  re^y  tb  Aese  iEH^stnrations,  Mr.  Perceral 
Mid,  with  r^gahl  to  the  separation  of  the  royal 
pttfBObB  he  shotild  toy  toothing.  And  A»  to  what 
be  IriBm  tkoMkd  t6  do  ad  l&flbcted  his  owlei  character 
ttid  conduct,  he  shduld  always  judge  for  himself. 
ttb  hud  ho  obJectiMk  td  irtate,  thbt  neither  as 
-Mttstfel  to  her  Royal  Highness,  nor  as  minister, 
%» ib  iAy  other  capacity,  could  he  recollect  any 
thing  to  bring  as  a  charge  against  her  Royal 
fiBg^eili,  taOr  did  he  entertain  any  opinion  calcu- 
Ikva  to  throw  the  slightest  reflection  on  her. 
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.Further  thaa  this  he  should  not  state.  As  to  the 
situation  of  her  Royal  Highness^  he  had  no 
instruction  to  propose  any  additional  grant,  but 
if  Parliament  could  be  induced  to  think  favourably 
of  the  measure,  he  for  one  should  be  inclined  to 

* 

give  that  disposition  full  effect.  . 

The  resolution  for  adding  £6,000  pQr  amittm  to 
the  income  of  the  Princesses  Augusta,  ^oplMB, 
Elizabeth,  and  Mary,  was  then  agreed  to. 
Nothing  further  occurred  in  Parliament,  at  that 
time,  relative  to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

''  The  Book"  having  been  thus  publicly  alluded 
to,  considerable  attention  was  of  course  excited 
to  the  subject.  Advertisements,  relative  to  it, 
and  various  rumors  respecting  **  the  DelicaU 
Investigation,''  had,  however,  long  before  this  time, 
served  to  amuse  and  engage  the  public  attention. 
But  of  this  extraordinary  book  nothing  was  with 
certainty  known.  The  public  expectation  was 
for  a  long  time  intense,  and  the  anxiety  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  of  this  mysterious  document  was 
unusually  great. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  true  history 
of  the  various  fates  of  this  celebrated  productioQ. 
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Tlie  prince(88  'of  Wales ;  had^  >  in  *1€Q7»  eom- 
plained  of  the  delay!  wliich  had  takeni  ploce :iii 
restoring  ber  *  tO'  His  Majesty's;  'presencec  aad 
fitvor ;  and  •  in  the '  cormpondenee  I  withi  His  Mar 
jesty,  said  that  the  pabbcationof^tfae^Ilcoceedligs 
relative  to  the  charges  of  -  Lady  r  Bonglto  seemed 
to  be  almost  the  only  itieetns  lieftfbertc^  vindicate 
lier  honor  and  'character.  .  Mr.>Perceval^  himself 
had  arranged'those  proceedings,' and  had  them 
'firinted  by  Mr.  Edwards;  of  Granb-^eouft,  rFleet- 
street.    The  'proof-sheets;  were  sent  ^^ta  *  an  mlm^ 
siNe  editor  at  the  west-end  *  of  the  ^to#n»  who 
xxmveyed  them  to  his  mwter^  and  in  dne  time 
returned    them   for   impression.     The    number 
woilced  off  was  only  500  cc^ies;.  and<  this  taMtll 
number  has  been  mentioned  as  a  proof  that  the 
book  was  never  intended  for  the  pubHc  eye^  but 
ttost  probably  for  a  more  important  purposes   In 
tiie  '  printing  of  this  work,  the  *  most  ptofoutad 
secrecy  was  observed ;  the  whole  of  the  600  cdpiies 
except  two,  were  delivered  at  the  house  of  ^e 
principal  in  the  transaction ;  and  soon  after  Mr. 
Perceval  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Trea* 
suryi'  and  Chancellor  of  the  fixcbequier,  and  tiie 
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book  WW  aupfireaBed ;  ft  isw  copies  <if  ^Uhe  Bobk'* 
laid  got  into  llie  worid,  and  thej  were  boogM  Op 
at  on  hMoeiMe  price.  One  editor  of  o  nowipaper 
WOK  Olid  to  hftvo  obtained  £1»500  for  his  .«ip]r, 
«od  Mforat  odier  copieirwere  bought  up  at  £fiO(H 
£yM»  and  sin»ihr  emus. 

The  chancettor  (in  1808)  had  issued  an  iD|riDCf 
tion  agahist  one  editor,  who  had  declared  ^thi 
posoctfisd  a  eopy,  and  wooU  lepublisb  it^  Ql 
was  restmined  under  a  penalty  of  £5,0Q0^,snd 
afttowaids  sold  his  copy  for  an  enomoua  *  sook 
In  Ae  Mnfiimg  ChromcU  of  the  24thMarchi  180t^ 
was  the  following  advertisement: 

''A  Book  I  a  Book! 

'^  The  following  advertisement  appeased  y ester* 
day  ia  a  ministerial  paper : — 

'*  A  Book. — Any  peracm  having  in  their  pos< 
aissimi  a  copy  of  a  certain  book»  printed  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  in  1807,  but  never  published,  with 
W.  lindsell's  name  as  the  sellar  of  the  same  an 
the  title-page,  and  mtiII  bring  it  to  W»  Lincbelli 
bookseller,  Wimpole-street,  will  receive  o  hand-^ 
some  gratuity." 

tt  is  well  known  that  the  Book  wm,  notwitb- 
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sUtidiBg  ttll  these  preeaatio&Sf  repi^iiiMid  in  U18, 
btti  the  foUowiiig  partieulnrtretotiirtfe  t&  thii  aftar 
tt^  iM  believe^  nom  publish^  for  the*  finrt  timev 
•^  Wfa«fi  ^  cbftdife  m  tb«  mkfifttry  Wtt»  a  mntntst^ 
pUitittl  in  1807r  Mn  Percetidi  thinkitigf  the  time 
Wte  ebme  When  h^  imghi  be  Mhnitted  to  a  khue 
itt  tfii  g0f efnmeiit^  wiikdii,  it  ie  siiidy  some  prafto- 
sidb  %hlcAir  were  netet  ftiirt  deemed  audi  m  ebiild 
be  gmbted.  Am  he  was  to  gi?e  up  hia  piwHiee 
m  die  ba^  he  Mh^mied  that  flrtt  of  ail  the  cbaii^ 
cellMship^  of  the  Daeby  of  Lancaster  ahooia  \m 
amnWA  tti  him  fyi  liSt^  9md  tbatt  be  abomld 
hold  the  offlee^  of  Ohaneeller  of  the  Extibe^ 
qtier  and  Firat  Lord  of  «he  Iteasory.  Soide 
AfclMfi*  being  Diade,  be  iaiiiiMited  an  itttnittoii  of 
pt'iiitMg  the  Book,  On  this  he  Was  infdrmM  that 
M"  objeetion  woakl  be  mside  to  giving  him  tbb 
pm  at  Chatio^llor  of  the  Ekafaeqatirv  He  still 
iittiited  on  the  cbanbdkirBhrp  of  Ladtaster  aa  a 
pM^ision  for  life ;  and  thii^  not  being  assented  to, 
he  pHoted  the  Boefky  and  die  wed  a  dop^^  m 
tiM[W({uefi«e  df  Wbieh  be  obtained  his  objeeti  and 
the  book  was  snppressed.     Whdt- happened  after- 

Wiitdff  i*ltk  respect  to  the  few  eofnes  thatt  had 

x2 
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got  iato  oUiei;  Iliads,  baa  beeD.«tatod;alM>ii$uiift»lt 
wUte  Mr;  Perceval  was  in.  ponser^  a  penoni^rhMa 
oame  need  not  .be  mentioned  here,  •got  .poavea^M 
of  the.niaausoripta,:and.bi?QU^  them  tft  ntfiud- 

nent  bQolw3Uer;:in  itbe  city,  |>J9poaipgitlw4 
ahoold.purdnaet and  publiah  thenu  ..Tbe..]|poiBp 
seller,  who  had  no  inclination  :^»  do  any  ibwg 
nnpleaaant  to  jtheiminiatry>  which  ho/ woipparkidf 
dissuaded i. the 'holder  of- them  ftpm  .p9Miffjb^« 

andijaid,  that  asitmnat  he  iadifiGmmt,to,hmrW 
wbatiimaanemJlieiob^tained  aipfofitio^.thOf  atamt; 
adiipta,  he  ;propoaed  tbnt  theyusbpuld  b«:ilflfr 
with  him,..and  that.heiahonld  iinform  a  ftiend,  in 
the  treasmry  that '  he  had  them  in  hia  hands. 
The  possessor  agreed  to  :this,  and  the  bookseller 
accordingly  wrote,  stating  the  circumstances. 
In  consequence  of  this  a  gentleman  from  tb^ 
^treasury  called  on  him  early  the  following  moqe 
ing,  and  the  matter  ended  in  the  manuscripts 
being  given  up  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Tbe 
•  bookseller,  on  whose  authority  ^  these  ckcum- 
stances  are  stated,  relates  that  be  looked  over  the 
manuscripts  while  he  had  them  in  his  possession, 
and  that  the  quantity  was  much  more  than  what 
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afterwards  appeared  as  The  Book.  He  particu^i 
larly  remembers  two  very  long  letters  from^tbe 
King  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  which  he  never 
saw  elsewhere^  and  which  gave  him  a  higher  idea* 
of  the  correct  judgment  and  excellent  sense  of 
the  King  than  any  thing  else  that  can  be  with  • 
certainty  ascribed  to  him. 

On  the  1 7th  of  April,  on  the  motion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  third  reading  of  4;he 
bills  for  granting  an  annuity  to  the  princesses,  > 
Mr.  Whitbread  again  alluded  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  expressing  his  astonishment  that  all  men- 
tion of  her  Royal  Highness  had  been  omitted.  As : 
it  had  been  announced  that  the  Queen  was  to* 
hold  a  drawing-room,  the  public  naturaUy  in- 
quired,  he  said,  why  the  Princess  of  Wales  had  no 
appointment,  and  why  she  was  not  to  preside  on  • 
such  occasions.   She  ought  to  be  enabled,  he  said, . 
under  present  circumstances,  to  hold  a  drawing-* 
room.    He  spoke  again  of  the  Book,  and  of  its 
being>  bought  up  at  a  great  expense.    To  the  ob- 
servations of  Mr..  Whitbread,  Mr.  Perceval,  how- 
ever, maintained  a  complete  silence. 

On  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  first 
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time  tor  nearly  two  years  past,  Her  Majesty  fa 
a  drawing- Fooro,  whicb  was  numerously  attended. 
The  Regent  went  in  state.  The  Princess  of  Wale» 
was  also  there;  but  it  was  so  arranged 
Royal  Highness  was  determined  to  attend,  tbi 
she  should  go  sooner  than  the  Prince  Regent,  s 
retire  before  his  appearance  :  ofcourse  their  Roji 
Highnesses  did  not  meet.    The  Prince  Regi 
gave,  in  the  evening,  a  splendid  enter  tain  ment-l 
Carlton   House,    to   the  Queen,  his  sisters 
princesses,  and  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

On  Monday,  May  llth,  1812,  Mr.  Perceval  was 
assassinated  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  a  motive  of  personal  and  private  ven- 
geance, by  a  desperate  and  decayed  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Belliogham,  who,  having  failed  in 
some  commercial  operations  in  Russia,  and  not 
obtained  from  the  Russian  government  the  redrese 
to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled,  bad  made 
several  applications  to  the  mlnisteri^  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf,  and,  failing  in  this,  was  resolved  tabe 
revenged,  which  he  executed  in  this  dreadfbl 
manner.  He  did  not  attempt  to  escape,  and 
rettdily  acknowledged  the  deed,  which  he  jasti- 
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fink:.  A»  tiie:  :p«sMrt«  wjftr^  tl^iWiSilitimSi  M  W^ 

Mr.  Perceval  had^  pmved  Win/aetf :  %^i  ib**;  is^  « 
niesttiife  to  VMlmubnitk^yetif  w%\Myj9ifrmtn 
iog  the  iBelaoclioly^ireiU;,  aiij^:Twamn»4o4iR9!flb 
adeqoate  frpviBionrfyx  ik^  ««<}  litt^ly  j^f 

^ .iDiiisdf red  minteter. ■    • ..  >     r.-^  .f    ...iiiidi: 

: ;  A' citeiiaiataiicismlative  to  the  fomiga poliayiiof 
Bngland^  which  iK»ttfred..diiriqg  thfiMlimiiifln^ 
«io0r  ef >Moi  Perceval;!. deeeiytet. to. be  itneotiotMd 
here,  w  ic^ifi  not  genciraUyikftfinrakti  ..'Oii.';  •  i'm  oI 
•  .  W)iea  Sweden  wa$  broeght  ta  the  bnnl:  efjtiiiiv 
by  the  iU-j  edged  perseverance  of  CroMaviis  IV.  m 
veeistmg'the  overwhelming  pomrerof  Ilii68m»iirhioh» 
im  eeoaequence  of  the  new  friendahip  betM^eeti 
Alexander  end  Napoleon,  had  unjustly  declared 
wat' ^agaiTiM;  Sweden,  and  seized  on.  Finland, 
eeveral>of  the  Swedish  nobility  reaolved  :{hat  he 
riKiuld  be  deposed^  if  he  did  not  soon  adopt  a 


system  of  foreign  policy  and  domestic  goveram 
less   dangerous  to  the  safety    of  the   kiDgdonr."' 
Finding  that  matters  were  not  likely  to  iraprorei 
they  resolved  to  carry  their  plan  into  execution; 
and  as  the  King's  son  was  quite  a  child,  to  exclude 
him  also.  They  also  resolved,  to  prevent  jealoosia 
among  the  Swedish  nobility,  to  call  a  foreigi 
to  the  throne,  and,  after  mature  deliberation, 
cided    to  apply    to    England.     Considering  i 
danger  of  such  a  negociation,  they  chose  for  thi 
negociatoran  English  gentleman  of  great  resp< 
ability,    then   in    Sweden,    who  was  persona) 
known  to  most  of  them.     Him,  therefore,  1 
sent   to  England,  with  sufficient  credentials,  i 
make  to  the  British  government  a  communicatiol 
to  the  following  effect : — "  That  the  parties  ccN 
cerned  had  resolved  on  deposing  the  King,  ' 
indispensable  to  the  salvation  of  the  kingdom; 
that  they  offered  the  crown  of  Sweden  to  the 
King   of  England,    to    be  given  to  an  Eoglii 
prince,  whom  His  Majesty  might  choose; 
particularly  naming,   however,    his  Royal  Hig 
ness  Prince  William  of  Gloucester,  because  I 
belonging  to  the   collateral  line,   there  was  lei 
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liluiUlKmd.that  he  or. Jw  . descendants  would 
be.  oaUed. to  llie ;  aroiifii  .of  EngllMMi^  wkh  whicb 
it  iwaa  to  be  expresslyi  understood  ^t  of 
Swed^ft  alioald  newx  be  united.  They  requested 
tb#i^£oglisb  govenunent  tobe  assured,,  that  ks 
r«ftis«Lito.accedftiOithis  profNOsal  would  not  pre* 
8«vi:ej4be;Kiiig  of.  Sweden  on. his  throne,  ilia 
deftositioii  being  ircevocably  decided  on ; ,  so  that 
they  ldlOll^  be  obliged  to  make  an  application,  to 
some,  other,  quarter,  the  result  of  which  would^. 
perhaps^^  not  be  so  agreeable  to  England.*" .  ^ 
.  vTbe  jiegociator  came  to  }x>ndon,  .and  .eommuai* 
C8^  .mith  the  ministars,  and  .after,  remaining 
idwrtitlMtee  weeks,  was  Hentback  with  ]an  answer 
tflbitbe,eflSeict  that,  >V  England  bavii^  maintained 
so.Jflog  and  arduous  a  contest,  to  uphold  the  iegi^ 
timat«  gQvenunents  of  Europe,  against  revolutiQ^ 
and  usurpation,  could  not  be  a  party  to  the  overs 
thrPW  of  one  of  the  oldest  sovereign  houses  of 
fiiuK^,  even  if  the  head  of  it  were  not  one  of  her 
most  fiBtithful  allies/'  With  this  answer  the  gen- 
tleman returned  to  Sweden,  nor  was  his  mission 
ever  inspected.  The  sequel  is  well  known :  the 
Swedish  nobles  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  ex^ 
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administration,  on  returning  to  the  royal  presence 
be  put  this  question  directly — ^^  Is  your  Royal 
Highness  prepared,  if  I  should  so  advise  it,  to 
pfart  with  all  the  officers  of  your  household  ?"  The 
answer  was,  ••  I  am/'  *•  Then  (said  Lord  Moira) 
your'  Royal  Highness  shall  not  part  with  one  of 
them.**  On-  June  the  8th,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
stated,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  Prince 
Regent  had  on  that  day  appointed  him  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Liverpool  administration 
was  immediately*  formed. 
-  On  the"  '30th  of  September,  the  eagles  and 
etomghs  taken*  from  the  French  in  the  Peninsula, 
were,  with  great  ceremony,  deposited  in  White- 
hall chapel. 

On  the  30th  of  November,  1812,  the  Prince 
Regent  (now  unfettered  by  restrictions)  delivered » 
in  the  new  Parliament,  his  first  speech  from  the 
throne. 

As  it  was  eight  years  since  the  King  had  at- 
tended Parliament,  great  interest  was  made  to 
obtain  tickets  of  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Princesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  Mary, 
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and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  ;Were  pre- 
senty  being  conducted  to  the  House  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland. 

The  Prince  Regent,  in  this  his  first,  address  in 
person  to  Parliament,  adverts  with  satisfaction  to 
the  improved  state  of  affairs  by  the  successes  4>f 

the  British  and  allied  army  on  the  continent, 

* 

during  the  course  of  the  past  year.  But  as  the 
prince  may  be  considered  as  having  this  year 
commenced  his  reign,  the  restrictions  on-  his 
power  having  expired,  and  U^e  King  having  never 
afterwards  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  the 
reins  of  government,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take 
a  very  brief  review  of  the  various,  events  by  which 
the  power  of  the  enemy  was  at  length  checked. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  regency.  Napoleon 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power.  His  resources 
seemed  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  his  power  bound- 
less. The  object  of  England,  to  which  all  her 
efforts  had  been  steadly  directed,  was  to  exhaust 
his  resources,  and  to  weaken  his  power.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  year  preceding  the  era  of  the 
regency,  that  hope  promised  to  crown  her  perse- 
verance and  courage. 
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In  that  year  the  itilatidb  of  Bourboti  And 
Atebbyna  had  b«eti  takeai^  Md  <tt[  ttCtsiek  dn  tiler 
island  of  Sicily  which  had  long  bcfM  itl'^MfMtrlH 
tion  wad  repulsed,  and  ttie  euetny'K  d<MigM  on 
Portugal  and  Ondi^  fhlsttated.  Disputeanrith 
America  wet6  at  the  beginning  of  the  regieney  i 
subfect  of  negiadiation,  and  the  pridce  ezpMsiid 
atr  eftme^tt  wish  for  an  amicable  terttikiattidii.  - 

The  fii^t  decided  check  given  fo  NafMdtiCiil  ea 
hid,  was  certainly  in  the  Spanish  PeiiittMli^ 
VHene,  after  various  tnras  of  fortune  firoiii  ih&yem 
1808f,  wbett  Spaih  firM  nme  ittdigtttat  agohnt  th« 
invade^  who  had  so  basely  ettfrapped  the  iatntl^ 
of  the  Ifiwful  sovereign,  the  toale  whs  tft  length 
turned  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  Gre^t  Brit^ 
and  her  allies. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  the  hero  of  Assaye,  was 
called  to  conduct  the  operations  of  Brititifx  in  the 
European  Penini^ula.  His  courage  was  not  twA 
Of  headlong.  His  plans  extended  beyond  a  sii^e 
battle.  He  foresaw  from  Vimiera  the  invasion  of 
Frauce.  He  conquered  by  retreat,  gained  tinie 
and  strength,  and  watted  for  opportunity  to  be- 
come the  assailant  in  bis  turn.    Marshals  of  France 
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undertook,  in  Biiccessioni  the  glorious  task  of 
drivii^  thig  intruder  into  Xhe  sesu  They  were 
eMb  in  turn  comp^ed  to  yield  to  the  superior 
ability  of  their  adversary . 

The  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  completely 
ddivered  from  the  Frcaich  invading  army^  in 
181 1 .  In  that  yeax,  too,  brilliant  success  orpwjac4 
the  English  ante  in  the  East^  by  the  conquest  ifi 
the  /islniid  of  Java.  But  the  blessings  of  peace 
aaemed  still  as  remote  as  evw*  NapoleoQ  ^ot 
oiriy  ectninued  t«  enf^re^  with  ihe  greatest  cigor 
hie.meimires  for  Csiccluding  British,  oommeiee  from 
the  eontiilent  of!  Emopej  but-  in  order  tO:  give 
tiMR  moffiiB  effiset^  .smeked  the  whole  oi  HoUandi 
and  th0  North  of  Germany,  aa  far  aa  the  Elbe, 
to  the  French  empire.  Meantime,  the  two  belli^ 
gMant  powers  had;  by  their  measures  of  mutual 
nrtaiiatian^  gti^n  causes  ^complaint  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  whicb  threatened  to  lead  to 
hdstililies  with  one  or  l^otik  poweri. 
iTlMugh  the  year  1812  waa  distinguished  by 
tlw  cetttiaued  snocess  of  Lord  Wellington,  in 
Spnii^  where  he  gained  the  great  victory  of 
Ajjaamrtca,  and  eJbliged   the   French  to  leave 
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Madrid,  every  other  interest  sinks  into  insigni- 
fknmce  in  comparison  with  N)Bipoieon's  expediti<m 
to  Russia,  and  the  mighty  destruction  that  over- 
whelmed the  invading  army,  which  probably  in 
numbers,  and  certainly  in  real  effective  strength, 
was  the  most  formidable  ever  brought  into  the 
field  in  modem  times.  If  the  march  of  that 
nighty  host,  the  tremendous  battles  of  Borodino 
and  the  Moskwa,  the  occupation  of  Moscow  by 
the  French^  the  awful  destruction  of  that  aneieot 
capital  of  the  Czars,  and  the  mvincible  fiiWifaiK 
find  patriotism  of  Alexander  and  his  peo|iiib^'^had 
filled  Europe  alternately  with  dismay,  horror,  and 
admirieition,  the  celebrated  29th  bulletin,  unfold- 
ing a  tale  of  disaster  and  human  misery,  unparal- 
lelled  in  military  amals,  electrified  Europe,  and 
awakened,  in  the  hearts  of  enslaved  and  degraded 
nations,  a  hope  that  they  might  yet  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  foreign  oppression. 

The  difficulties  of  England  were  this  year  in- 
creased by  the  commencement  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  which,  far  from  sym- 
pathising with  the  parent  state  in  the  arduous 
struggle  in  which  she  was  then  engaged,  in  the 
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defence  not  only  of  her  own  rights,  but  of  the 
liberty  of  Europe,  took  advantage  of  her  situation 
to  act  towards  her  in  a  manner  which  rendered 
war  unavoidable;  and  by  thus  distracting  her 
attention,  and  dividing,  her  force,  made  a  most 
unseasonable  diversion  in  favor  of  France,  against 
whom  they  had  grounds  of  complaint  much  more 
aeriouif  than  any  that  could  be  alleged  against 
Great  Britain. 

Notwithstanding  the  entire,  failure  of  Buona« 
parte's  invasion  of  Russia,  which  had  destroyed 
almost  !the  whole  of  his  veteran  troops,  he  was 
'enabled,  by  extraordinary  exertions,  again  to 
ntum  to  Germany  with  a  formidable  ariQy,  and 
to. meet  the  Russians^  (now.  joined  by  the  Prus- 
sian army,)  who  had  advanced  into  Germtany,  but 
were,  if  not  entirely  defeated,  yet. checked  in 
their  career^  by  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Baut- 
zen; in  consequence  of  which  they  retreated 
towards  the  Oder.  Though  tiostUities  were 
auspended  by  a  short  armistice,  they  were  again 
renewed  with  increased  energy,  Austria  having 
joined  the  allies;  and,  after  a  series  of  victories, 
^mong  which  thofe  of  (he  veteran  Blucher,  in 


Silesia,  and  those  of  the  Crown  Prince  ol  Swedl^J 
(Bernadotte,)  deserve  particular  mention,  tbefote 
of  Buonaparte  agpain  appeared  to  be  decided  by 
the  tremendous  battle,  or  rather  battles,  of 
Leipsic,  OD  the  I7th,  16tb,  and  IQtb  of  October, 
1813,  in  which  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Grown  Prince  of 
Sweden,  and  a  long  list  of  distinguished  captains, 
were  present.  In  this  list,  one  great  came  was 
unhappily  missing,  that  of  the  celebrated  General 
Moreau,  who,  having  come  from  America  on  pur- 
pose to  join  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  hope 
of  contributing  to  the  deliverance  of  Europe,  was 
struck,  in  a  reconnoissaace,  almost  close  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  by  a  cannon  ball,  which 
carried  off  both  his  thighs ;  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards.  After 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  Napoleon  proceeded  oo  his 
retreat ;  and,  after  a  desperate  battle  with  the 
Bavarian  army,  under  General  Wrede,  at  Hao^^H 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mayenee.  All  Gera|Mi^| 
declared  against  France,  with  the  exception  of 
Saxony,  whose  aged  King  having  remained  per- 
tinaciously attached    to   Napoleon   to   the  last. 


tditnigh  a  part 'of  his  troops  joined  the  oUififi^  wto 
considered  by  the  sovereigns  as  aajeneiii^^iM;  Tlie 
€BtIiusiaiiBf«odbiit€d  byotbe.disidomfitnra.'of  lifapo- 
leMiVoAD^eacliiqi  Hoti8%d/j«liere,^tfBi;tbfe.I^th  id 
4fo;irdniber,  thr  people  tof, Amsterdam;,  rose^ .  ia  a 
Abiiy^/«£d^  Math:  the  q^dciy^^  Otmnge  Bami, 
MMiirsaily^palf^iip^^^  .^nd^pipchuinod 

dpfr  MioMseignlT^  i  itf  i  that/ itimtriou^^^^ 
w^riif  Ihia.  anioob^^dr  revehit^>a  ww JMuUed 
^ilh^zttttoliiiMry  jo  jin  £ngliBo4(  and  the  FoMe 
^Qtfiid  qnfithig I  the> ihospitalile rsbois^s^; « wheffi 
iM  paiid<his^fkdily'had:>so<lo«gienj^^  asyluin, 

4udad;  on  the  aotb^^f  KoveA^rir  andtbn  the  1st 
••f ^  Btcember  >  iMde  bis;  sdAni  ;en$ry  intOi  Am- 

^  '  Hie^artns'of  Gfeat  Britain,  in^paih,  were  stiU 
victorious.  ^toCbet  iras  i^ulsed  ftotnvbis  disf- 
#lnsi!tF&  U^es;  and  Lord  WeUtngten^'pressed;«iaiby 
4SMdaillettca  to  Madndv  ^Kiiigi<Miepi|iBtro8apQrte 
Mtirad  npoh  thie^l&rb;  trtfd  a  <d6cisiv6  ^  aetida  Mt 
^¥ittorii{  left  WeUingtbd'^a^conquerbr;  419)^  >eom- 
-pe^tefl'the  'FraBch  mrftvy  fo^  ««tfeiit>M:iro«ia  the 
'^Idoiai^.  'The  dttttes  «rPaM))i^)i»lift*4nd^SebM- 
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tian  fell  before  the  unitted  army,  and  Wellington 
entered  France. 

The  battle  of  Vittoria  was  celebrated  in  Lon- 
don with  great  rejoicings  and  splendid  illumina- 
tions, on  the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  of  July;  and,  on 
the  20th,  there  was  a  magnificent  f^te  at  VauxhaU, 
in  honor  of  the  victory.  The  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  Kent,  Sussex,  Cambridge,  and  Glou- 
cester, were  present ;  the  Princess  of  Wales  also 
lioaored  the  gardens,  accompanied  by  Ladies 
Campbell  and  Glenbervie.  Her  Royal  Highness 
was  conducted  several  times  round  the  chief  pro- 
nienade,  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  (her  brother),  and  Colonel  St.  Leger, 
but  was  not  accommodated  with  a  seat.  The 
sequel  of  this  fi^te  was  extremely  disagreeable; 
the  crowd  of  carriages  was  so  great,  and  the  ar- 
rangements so  imperfect,  that  the  company,  on 
leaving  the  gardens,  could  not,  in  many  instances, 
reach  their  carriages,  and  hundreds  of  ladies,  after 
waiting  for  hours,  had  to  walk  home.  It  was  a 
scene  of  ioextricable  confusion,  and  no  little  dan- 
ger, by  which  nearly  two  hundred  carriages  were 
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destroyed.  Among  the  trophies  displayed  at  this 
fi^te,  was  the  baton  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  taken  at 
the  battle  of  Vittoria.  The  Prince  Regent,  after 
the  receipt  of  this/and  the  other  trophies  of  that 
memorable  day,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Marquess  of 
Wellington,  in  which,  after  expressing  his  grati- 
tude to  his  lordship  for  his  great  achievements, 
he  is  said  to  have  added,  that  in  return  for  Jour* 
dan's  baton,  his  Royal  Highness  thought  he 
could  not  do  better  than  send  him  the  baton  of  a 
British  Field-Marshal. 

•  During  the  course  of  this  year,  the  public  mind 
was  again  disturbed  by  parliamentary  discussions 
concerning  the  situation  of  her  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  of  Wales. 

>  On  the^  14th  of  January,  1813,  her  Royal 
Highness  transmitted  a  sealed  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  with  two  open  copies  to 
the  Earls  of  Liverpool  and  Eldon.  This  letter, 
the  production  of  Dr.  Parr,  was  admirably  drawn 
up.  It  was  returned  unopened;  but,  after  several 
addresses  to  Lord  Liverpool,  his  Lordship  was 
obliged  to  reply,  and  he  wrote  that  the  letter  had 
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been  read  to  his  Royal  Higlmess,  but  "  be  had 
not  been  pleased  to  express  bis  pleasure  thereon." 
This  letter  was  afterwards  poblisbed  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle.  The  publication  so  irritated 
the  Prince,  that  he  personally  forbade  any  inter- 
course between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  the 
Princess  Charlotte. 

This  letter  to  the  prince  not  having  produced 
the  effect  desired,  her  Royal  Highness  wrote 
another  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CoinmODB, 
stating,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  bad  communicated 
to  her  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  enquire  into  her  conduct  inl  i  806.  The  friends 
of  the  princess  forced  on  the  reluctant  House  the 
agitation  of  this  most  distressing  question;  but 
though  much  argument  was  used  on  both  sides, 
little  of  interest  was  elicited,  and  do  further  ligbt 
thrown  on  the  delicate  investigation  of  1806. 
The  strongest  language  was  made  use  of  to  express 
the  abhorrence  of  one  party  against  what  was 
termed  a  deliberate  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  life 
and  honor  of  her  Royal  Highness;  and  on  the 
other  side  it  was  urged  with  scarce  less  vehemence, 
that  every  discussion  could  only  tend  to  widen 
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the  breach  between  the  high  .personages  most 
intimately  concerned.  On  the  23d  of  March;  her 
Royal  Highness  had'^he  misfortune  to  witnto 
the  death  of  her  mbthei'  iht  Duchess  of  Bruns- 
iifick,  only  surviving  sister  of  KingCteorge  til. 

Though  the  prince,  vexed  Ht  the  publication  of 
the  letter  in  the  Chranick,  would  nbt  at  ibAt  tiihe 
allow  his  daughter  to  visit  her  mother;  this 
inhibition,  it  seems,  was  hot  intended  to  be 
|>erman6tit^  foron  the  2Bth  bf  March,  l!he  iPrinbess 
Cfaturlotte  dintkl  with  the  PtinceiAi 'of  \^^ 
Blackfacsatb,  wh^  aii  affectitag  ittUtriew  tobk 
pliiee^  The  ^bUe  Were  mticbigratifieddiV^^^ 
renewal  of  the  intercourse  betH^^eeki  the^'^rihide^ 
^  mid  hti  daiigbter,  tttfd  the'  Phn^d^a  of  '^ales, 
lir^'aMWer  to  te'addtess  frottf'>jfh6  liivery^of 
the  City  of  LbtfAdh,  «engt8itttl«^^ 
they  called  her  happy  escape  from  the^Mdfe] 
•giiiMt  her  honior'  tmd  het  l^,  said  ^sfte  'Would 
lose  no  opj^tt^ty  bf 'enix)ukfagitig  tfte  tateM» 
<Aika  imrtues  bf  her  ^ar  daughter.  ;       • 

The  t'rince  Regeht  we^t  in  dtlite  to'  close  the 
aettnbn,  ohlikt  22ttdof  J^y,  ind  ia  his  ^bteh. 
fttti^M  it^.tdahy  subjects  of  triumph  and  c^tigta- 
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lillatioo,  the  only  cause  for  regret  waa  the  cmi- 
tinuance  of  t^ie  war  with  Aiqerica. 

On  the  ^  4th  •  of  November,  1813,  the  Regent 
pj^ened  tl^e  session  in  a  speech  from  the  throne, 
and  the  address  was  carried  with  an  nnnsqal 
degree  of •  unanimity.  So  important  did; the 
ipoment  appear,  and  so  essentially  neceaaary 
was  exertion  considered  to  be,  that  a  loan  of 
«£22,p00,000,  and  foreign  subsidies  to  the  amount 
of  £1 1,000,000,  with  100,0CK)  stapd  .of  arms,  were 
granted,  without  a  dissentient  voice.,  This  was 
the  essent^d  business  of  the  session,  and  the  Par* 
liament  was  adjourned  till  the  month  of  March 
in  the  following  year. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  .Lord  Castlereagh, 
with  a  numerous  suite,  set  out  from  London,  on 
an  important  mission  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
allied  powers. 

The  state  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  1813,  was 
such  as  to  hold  out  an  almost  certain  prospect  of 
the  speedy  termination  of  the  mighty  contest, 
which  had  been  so  long  carried  on  between 
France  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  Before 
crossing  the  Rhine,  the  allied  sovereigns  offered 
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peace,  aod  a  greater  extentof  territory  to  France, 
than  it  possessed  before  the  revolution. 

The  winter  of  1813-1814  was  one  of  the 
longest  and  most  severe  ever  experienced  ,  in 
England.  The  Prince  Regent  caused  circulars 
to  be  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  of  the  counties, 
with  directions  to  use  every  means  in  their 
power  for  restoring  the  communications  between 
London  and  the  provinces,  which  the  fall  of  snow 
and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  had  interrupted. 

Meantime  the  last  act  of  the  great  drama  was 
proceeding  in  France.  While  Lord  Gastlereagh 
was  engaged  at  Chatillon  in  negociating  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Buonaparte,  the  war  was 
continued  with,  extraordinary  vigor  on  both 
sides.  In  this  last  conflict  for  his  throne  Napoleon 
displayed,  in  the  opinion  of  many  competent 
judges,  a  still  higher  degree  of  military  skill  than 
even  he  himself  had  ever  shown  in  his  long  and 
triumphant  career ;  but  the  numbers  of  the  armies 
opposed  to  him,  commanded  as  they  were  by 
generals  of  consumniate  skill,  and  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  sovereigns,  baffled  all  his 
efforts ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  have  been  owing  to 
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ao  overweening,  if  not  superstitious  confidence 
in  his  fortune,  that  a  treaty  was  not  concluded  at 
Chatillon,  by  which  he  would  have  beea  acknow- 
ledged Emperor  of  the  French,  and  the  family  of 
the  Bourbons  perhaps  for  ever  excluded.  The 
negociation  was  broken  otFon  the  18th  of  March. 
While  this  was  passing  on  the  north  <^  France, 
Lord  Wellington  prosecuted  his  victorious  career 
in  the  south;  and  sent  a  detachment  of  his  army 
under  Marshal  Beresford  to  Bordeaux,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  12th  of  March.  He  was  welcomed 
with  joy  by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants,  who 
assumed  the  white  cockade,  and  thus  this  moat 
important  city  was  the  first  openly  to  declare  for 
a  counter  revolution.  The  Duke  d'AngvnlAme, 
who  was  with  the  British  anny,  was  received  wtlJk 
the  warmest  acclamations. 

One  bold  and  rather  desperate  effort  was  ttade 
by  Napoleon  to  arrest  the  fall  of  his  fertuaes. 
He  resoWed  to  push  between  the  two  -allied 
armies,  to  interrupt  their  communications,  and 
fall  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  and  should  ke 
defeat  them,  to  take  such  measures  as  might  be 
the  most   advantageous.      His  intentions    werf 
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diapevier^  bym  inteni^ptiail  letter,  9»ii  a^ouor 

af^lhe  aUied  Myieaceigiia, .  At swbi^^ll  il  .ivas,  tieaolTai 
ionnfdMtoly  taui^ta  8i}l  tjieir.  fonccp^  ood  iBArdi 
JivmHy  to  Pari94  It  ktftf  ib€iee:MstQditl|8l  it  w^s 
at  fint  proposed  in  this  i^fifineAi  J^  reAsHtt^^but 
tl|«t^rd.Ca«Uerei^l«j|aidf  ^'''A|ld  vbat^hafd  we 
to  fear  if  w^adranee  T  T^  lied  tb  a 
thipT^aiilts  of  ^liioh»  were  the  sinrend^riof, 
to  .^1^  AUicNif  fter  deposition,  blid:  snbseqiiSnit 
lOftdici^ioii^  of  KapokK>Qi;4be;restai|ttiiim.(if  the 
Bambmaa  9tnd>  tl«s,  tovminatiQaaf  a^war  of .twf^aty 

iMifnifatingftOfjfaMicetnwiinglorif^qff  toObe  aUi^ 
aiid»  <w  ^  wMe,  i9q,4wllyJbo«i()n(hle  (9  thftvidor 
«f  4heic  armie«#  and  to  th^^O^d^mtioi^fUid  ivi^dom 
^thekr.'Couiidils.  1.     '-^i^'^'i-'r-  •...':     .•-.i.i.. 

.  /-Ibi  dluoh^ Jhe  ^IhiiebMa  dI  )OUi0n)Hirg^aifitOT  to 
Jte iBmperdr  oCiiRussia^: honored  tthiB  ;Priilqe 
fiegftnt  withia  tvisitij  wd  asstj^t^d in  i^eJboners 
pftidi:iOiidie:rdj^al  ifao^ily  oi  F»ncf^'  on  their 
iMtoxadtionrlo  thia 
*  She -hifipy  et^^ts 
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the  presence  of  His  Majesty  Louis  XVIII.  in  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  highly  necessary,  he  left 
Hartwell,  where  he  had  been  residing  in  dignified 
retirement  for  some  years,  but  with  very  little 
apparent  probability  of  that  joyful  turn  of  fortune, 
which  now  awaited  him. 

'  The  2Uth  of  April,  1814,  was  the  memorable 
day  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  London  witnessed 
the  unprecedented  scene  of  a  King  of  France 
making  his  public  entry  into  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire,  accompanied  by  the  Prince 
Regent,  as  ostensible  sovereign  of  these  king- 
doms. Among  the  many  proud  days  which 
adorn  the  British  annals,  there  is  scarcely 
any  one  on  which  the  mind  may  dwell  with 
more  sincere  satisfaction.  It  was  not  a  mere 
empty  pageant,  overpowering  the  mind  for 
a  moment  by  its  ostentatious,  but  transitory, 
splendor ;  it  was  a  scene  calculated  to  call  forth 
the  noblest  feelings  of  the  human  breast — grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  and  good- will  to  mankind; 
joy  and  conscious  triumph  at  the  retrospect  of 
that  long  series  of  awful  dangers,    happily  sur- 
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mounted  by  invincible  perseverance,  and  hope  in 
the  duration  of  that  peace  now  so  auspiciously 
restored. 

At  four  in  the  morning  the  Prince  Regent's 
state  carriage,  with  seven  of  the  usual  royal  equi- 

■       ■  • 

pages,  with  out- riders,  had  set  out  for  Stanmorie, 
where  His  Majesty  was  to  breakfast. 

The  prince  timely  left  Carlton  House  in  his 
travelling  carriage,  for  Stanmore,  at  haif-past 
twelve  o'clock,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
rose, master  of  the  horse,  and  Viscount  Melbourne, 
the  lord  in  waiting.  His  Royal  Highnesses  pos^ 
tillions  were  dressed  in  white  jackets,  with  white 
hats  and  cockades. 

'  I  •       •    • 

The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  sent  invitations  to 
the  Queen  and  the  Princesses  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  and  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  to 
come  to  the  Pulteney  Hotel,  to  see  the  royal 
procession:  they  all  went  except  Her  Majesty; 
and  there  the  Royal  party  were  also  joined  by 
the  Russian  ambassador/  the  Countess  Lieven, 
the  Baron  Nicolai,  &c. 

The  Prince  Regent  arrived  at  the  Abercorn 
Amis  inn,  at  Stanmore,  about  two  o'clock,  from 
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whence  the  procession  was  to  pass.     Numb 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  that  part  of  I 
country,  went  a  mile  out  of  the  town  to  accoi 
pany  the  King  of  France  into  Stanmore ; 
when  His  Majesty  had  got  within  a  short  distand 
the  populace  took  the  horses  from  his  carriaj 
and   drew   him  into   the  village.      The 
Regent  was  at  the  door  of  the  inn  in  readiness  i 
receire  His  Majesty,  which  his  Royal  Higbne] 
did  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French  nati^ 
by  embracing  him :  they  conversed  in  the  Frenii 
language. 

The  procession  being  formed,  it  began  to  moi 
in  the  following  order,  at  twenty  minutes  | 
three  o'clock: — 

One  hondred  GeDtlemen  on  borseback. 

Horse  TrompeterB. 

A  nmneroDs  party  of  the  Royal  Horse  Gaards. 

Six  Royal  carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  bays,  the  ierva 

with  white  cockades ;  an  out-rider  to  each  carria^. 

A  party  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards. 

Lastly  came  the  state  carnage,  in  which  wei 
the  King  of  France,  the  Duchess  d'Angoulem 
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^niis  the  PriocCi  Regeii(»  Awm  by,  eight  cr^ftoir 
colored  horses. 

All,  officer  of  the  Royal  Hors^  .Qu«r4c^  To^e  at 
each  window^  ;apd  a  aitaiiQrpuB^pf^tj.  of,  bone 
C^f^4 '  ^^  pr^^f  ion* .  I'boiigbi  I  -fram  ^  sobo^ 
<;bfiDg^8  ia  the^  ^rrai;(geiaen(f ,  it  b^amp  geofiraUy 
l^wn  in  the  mprniog;,  ^t  the  ;traui  cojuld  not 
r«ac^j(oifrn  till  ^tweenfiye  ao^^/u^P^'clopk,  /^uch 
jEwra^  th^,  iqipatieoo^  of  tfye  iiypljtit]^,  ^lifit  the 
pjruifapai  avenues^  were .  crowded . by,  x^ooiii  ^ . .,  ^i^t 
tblf^  multitude  wf^l  Qot^he  juerp  pppijUwip  j.  per- 
S009  of  tbe  first  distinction  lined  the  i^oad  witli 
fhejr  •  -  equipage  J  and  ^  perhaps  pot  j  ^^e  |east 
delightful  and  admirable  part  of  t))^  (JUaiy's^  exjiibi* 
tion  was  to  be  found  among  the  sp^p^tors.  ^'^he 
day.  was  fine,  a  temperate  sun,  a  summer ^,  a 
sky  almost  without  a  cloud:  wherever  the  ey$ 
ranged,  it  fell  on  splendor  and  beauty,  attitudes 
and  countenances  of  Ipveliness-  and ^ joy*.  Frpm 
Albepnarle-street  to  i  the  Park,  was  almost  one 
mass  of  carriages,  with  jEecnales  of  the  first  fashion 
standing  on  the  seats.  Every  balcony  and  win- 
dow,in  that  stately  range  of  buildings  was  full. 
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•  ■ 

waving  with  the  Bourbon  flag,  or  wreathed  with* 
white. 

The  procession,  at  half-past  five,  entered  the 
Park  by  Cumberland -gate.     On  its  opening  out 
into  Piccadilly,  the  whole  view  was  eminently 
striking.    From  the  ascent  near  the  Green  Park 
the  total  pomp  lay  under  the  eye^  and  the  com- 
bination of  military  splendor,  stately  movement, 
and  countless  multitude,    gave  a  caup-d'ail  of 
unrivalled  richness,  interest,  and  variety.   A  troop 
of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  with  white  cockades; 
led  the  way.    The  carriages  followed,  escorted 
by  detachments  of  the  Life  Guards.     A  strong 
body  of  the  l4th  Light  Dragoons  and  London 
Volunteer  Horse,  brought  up  the  rear.     The  cere- 
monial moved  slowly  on,  impeded  by  the  eager* 
ness  of  the  multitude. 

A  little  before  six  o'clock,  the  cavalcade  arrived 
at  Grillon's  Hotel,  Albemarle-street.  As  the  car- 
riage with  the  cream-colored  horses  approached, 
the  people  huzzaed,  the  ladies  from  the  windows 
waving  their  handkerchiefs.  His  Majesty  tad 
hold  of  the  prince's  arm,  who  conducted  him  to 
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the  principal  pariour;  on  his  arrival  there,  he 
found  himself  much  overcome  with  fatigue ;  an 
arm-chair  was  brought,  in  which  His  Majesty 
seated  himself,  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  left/ his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regeiit,  and  the 
Duchess  d'Angouleroe  on  his  right,  the  Prince 
de  Cond^  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  facing  hunj 
with  all  his  suite  surrounding  him.  The  Marquis 
of  Hertford  and  the  Earl  of  Gholmondeley,  were 
behind  the  chair ;  the  Austrian,  Spanish,  Russian, 
and  Portuguese  ambassadors,  with  all  the  minis- 
ters, were  present.  About  150  of  the  French 
noblesse  were  also  assembled  at  the  hotel,  to 
greet  the  arrival  of  their  sovereign,  and  an  inter* 
esting  scene  took  place.  The  Prince  Regent 
then  addressed  His  Majesty  to  the  following 
effect : — 

**  Your  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  offer  you 
my  heartiest  congratulations  upon  that  great 
event  which  has  always  been  amongst  the  warmest 
of  my  wishes,  and  which  must  eminently  contri^- 
bate  to  the  happiness  not  only  of  Your  Majesty's 
peo^t  but  to  the  repose  and  happiness  of  all 
oUmit  nations.    I  am  sure  I  may  add,  that  ray 
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own  sentiments  and  feelings  are  in  unison  ^ 
those  of  the  whole  British  nation,  and  that  tlw 
triumph  and  transport  with  which  Your  Majesty 
will  he  received  in  your  own  capital,  can  scarcely 
exceed  the  joy  and  satisfaction  which  Your  Ma- 
jesty's restoration  to  the  throne  of  your  anewton 
has  created  in  the  capital  of  the  British  eRi|Hre." 
To  which  His  Majesty  replied  : — "  Your  Royal 
Highness  will  accept  my  most  sincere  and  grate- 
ful thanks  for  your  Hoyal  Highness's  congratula- 
tions—-for  the  invariable  kindness  with  which  I 
have  been  treated  by  your  Royal  Highness,  and 
by  every  member  of  your  illustrious  House.  It 
is  to  your  Royal  Highness's  councils — to  thii 
great  country,  and  to  the  constancy  of  its  people, 
that  I  shall  always  ascribe,  under  Providence,  the 
restoration  of  our  House  to  the  throne  of  our 
ancestors,  and  that  state  of  affairs  which  promises 
to  heal  the  wounds,  to  calm  the  passions,  and  t* 
restore  the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  of 
all  nations." 

The  Prince  Begent.— "Your  Majesty  indeed 
views  my  conduct  with  too  partial  an  eye.  I 
can  claim  no  merit  but  the  performance  ( 
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to  which  mclin^tion  and  erery  consideratioa 
prompted  me*  And  surely  Your  Majesty  will 
aUow  that  the  perforaiance  of  it  baa  beea  wefl 
Mwaided  by  those  events  which  call  forth  our 
prasent  congratulations.  May  Your  Majesty  long 
reign  in  peace,  happiness^  and  honor  I" 

The  King  of  Fraiicc.^^'  Your  Roy al  Highness 
must  allow  me  to  add;  that  I  have  but  feebly 
expressed  all  the  grateful  feelings  of  mybi^rdi 
feelings  which  I  shall  retain  to  the  last  moiUMl 
of  my  life,  for  the  unabated  kindMss  and  the 
ganerous  protection  with  which  your  Royal  High* 
iMsa  and  your  noble  nation  hfive  honpred  in0 
tod  all  the  members  of  my  Housot  aod  a}l  those, 
kgrld  men  attached  to  it.  during  our  residence 
in  thfl»  gi^t  and  happy  country*  May  its  great* 
ness  and  happiness  be  eternal  T' 

His  Majesty  and  tiie  Prince  Regent  both  spoke 
in.Franch|  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  on^  who 
heard  them  not  to  admire  the  feeling  apd  ezpr^- 
aive  manner  of  the  former,  and  the  grace  $gid 
oimation  of  the  latter. 

His  Majesty  then,  assisted  by  the  Prince  de 
CJond^  and  the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  taking  th« 
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ribands  of  .the  Order  of.  Saint  Esprit  from  hit  owjr 
shoulder,  and  the  star  from  .his.  brieast, :  investeii 
the  prince  with  it,  declaring  his  happiness,  that 
itisheiildibe  upon  his  Royal  Highness. he  .shonkL 
$rst.  have  the.  honor  of  conferring  that  ^ancient 
order,  upon  bis  restoration. 
<  His  .Rbyal^  Highness  soon  after,  took  leave,,  and 
entered  his  carriage,  amidst  cries  of  *^God  Ueu 
the  Prince !    Vivent  la  Bourbons !    The  BriHceoMi 

Old  EngUn^ far  ever  r 

:  On  the  23rd  of  April,  the- King  of  Eraace^  the 
Dujchess  d'Angoul6me,  the  Prince  de  Cpnd6,  and; 
the  Duke  de  Bourbon,  left  London  to  embark  at 
Dover  for  France.     An  immense   concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  Albe- 
marle-street ;    and  it  being  announced  that  the 
Duchess  of  Angoul^me  was  coming  to  pay  ber 
respects  to  her  uncle,    every  hand  was  at  once 
moved,  and  every  voice,  raised,  to  express  the 
universal   respect    and  admiration  felt  for  the 
heroic    and  amiable    daughter  of  Louis  XVf. 
When  the  King  got  into  his  carriage,  he  was 
affectionately  cheered  by  the  people,  who  ex- 
claimed, ^^  God  bless  Your  Majesty ! — a  happy 
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return  to  your  native  country!" — His  Majesty 
appeared  greatly  affected  by  these  marks  of  good- 
will, and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  people.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  rbde  by  the  carriage, 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond6  and  Duke  de  Bourbon 
followed.  .    >   * 

The  Prince  Regent,  accompanied  by  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Colonel  Bloomfield,  left  Carlton 
House  at  six  in  the  morning  f o  proceed  to'Dover^ 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  receive 'His  Majesty, 
and  reknain'with  him  til)  his  final  departure. 
-  The  passage  of  the 'King  of  France  through 
the  county  of  Kent*  resembled  a  trii^niphal  pro- 
cession.    The  towns  were  decorated  with  white 

•  •  • 

banners  and  flags ;  the  bells  were  rung,  giins 
fired,  and  every  possible  demonstration  of  respect 
and  affection  was  exhibited  on  this  novel  and 

•  ■        •  r 

happy  occasion . ' 

■    On  the  24th,  the  Royal  Sovereign  yacht  sailed 

from  Dover  at  one,  with  the  King  of  France^  in 

•  •  • 

presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  delighted 

spectators.    The  Prince  Regent,  with  Lord  Yar- 

niouth  and  Colonel  Bloomfield  •  having  taken  leave 

of  the  King,  came  ashore  from  the  yacht,  when  he 
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was  received  with  a  royal  salute  Irom  the  wb 
line  of  troops  along  the  pier  and  the  shore. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  getting  under  weigh, 
passed  the  pier-bead  under  a  salute  from  all  the 
batteries ;  and  the  Prince  Regent,  who  had  taken 
his  station  at  the  farthest  point  of  the  pier, 
cheered  the  vessel  as  she  passed,  in  which  he  vas 
accompanied  by  the  vast  concourse  of  spectators 
of  all  classes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe 
the  feelings  to  which  such  a  scene  gave  birth. 

Its  novelty  and  importance,  the  various  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  principal  persons  con- 
cerned in  it,  contributed  to  render  it  impressive 
and  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  tears  asd 
acclamations  were  mingled,  and  every  body  ap- 
peared to  be  deeply  affected.  The  yacht  on  reach- 
ing the  roads  was  received  by  a  royal  salute  froiB 
the  men-of-war  stationed  there,  one  of  which  WM 
the  Jason,  bearing  the  flag  of  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Clarence.  When  the  yacht  reached 
the  French  coast,  which  she  did  in  less  than  fotii 
hours,  she  was  saluted  by  the  Dulte  of  Clarence's 
flag-ship,  and  all  the  other  vessels  of  the  fleet; 
on  her  approaching  the  harbour,  a  tremeodooij 
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Btef  ;of  Qftnnan  w&s  ^ontiifaeod  for  two  houiaialiiii^ 
tke  whole  coast,  wUch  fntm  CSahds  to  ;Boniiigmi 
appoMed  til  ^one  : entire  Uaze.  l;he  Duke  loi 
CUannce  haTing  <bow  performed  hia  lugh  ^aad 
gtatifyiDg  .eommiBsioii,  immediately  sailed  Jaaek-. 
fordSaf^aBd. 

On^e  atli  of  Jme^die  EMfierei  of  Russia  apd: 
tfie  Kiag  of  Prassia  paid  a  risk  ^of  .gratitude  io 
tbia  eouatry,  which  they  termed  the  Miviour  joi 
Europe  in  the  late  rimportant.  struggle^  Sviary^ 
dittiaot](M  which  icoiiid; Ida  hoiiorfto  the:  King. of 
agseai  f^-eople,  in  diia  areeeptiga  and  entevtaiiMaQieiit 
of  saehJildstsioaa  guests,  »ras;la¥ished  sm  ithe 
Mgrsi  visitomi  Anmg  rthe  imany  mmaikablil: 
clMraotJMs^het  vieited  Bngiaadat  this  interestjaigr 
pMljoid^  ^e  atttntifsi  of  Abe  >pubUc  maafespeeiaUjr. 
4mmmi  to  4he  ^eHm^  FieldrBftasshiil  JUudber, 
w|i9  en'his  animl  at  Xj^arlton  fioiMe,  attsixih  the 
aftcnkooa  ^  4he  :8th  of  iune,  w^s  €€ieeiy#d  hf 
CSeloneis  Bloc^aifield  «ttd  ^Gongrwe,  wiho  ^came 
0lit7iiii99V€ved,  aiid  cfl^4wcted  him  to  thOigraiid 
«ifvanc9;  fA  gseat  multjitiide  cf  persm^s  gQt  iiKtC^ 
ik»  Ofjwrt-yavd  end  the  hall,  Mid  the  iprioce^ 
after   a  few  mmiites'  ieterview  wHh  Mtmhal 
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Blucber,  in  his  private  apartments,  retamed  inriA 
tiie  gallant  veteran  to  the  centre  of  the  grand  hall, 
where,  surrounded .  by  the  people,  he  adomed 
his  respected  guest  with  a  portrait  of  himself 
set  in  diamonds,  and  attached  to  a  blue :  ribaiid« 
The  Marshal  knelt  while  the  prince  was  bestow*^^ 
ing  this  mark  of  honor,  and  on  rising,  kissed  his 
Royal  Highness  8  hand.  The  prince  and  the 
Field-Marshal  bowed  to  the  public,  who  repKed 
with  shouts  of  acclamation  and  delight.  * 

The  numerous  and  brilliant  £&tes  given  to  the 
illustrious  strangers,  would,  if  thoroughly  de« 
scribed,  themselves  fill  a  volume,  and  cannot  be 
detailed  here.     The  illuminations  in  the  metro* 
polis  for  three  successive  nights,  were  of  extra* 
ordinary  splendor.     On  the  9th  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  courts  ever  held  at  Carlton  House. 
Besides  the  two  sovereigns,   there  were  many 
foreign  princes,  and  numbers  of  the  most  distin- 
guished officers  of  the  allied   armies.     On  this 
occasion,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  invested  with 
the  insignia  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.    The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  been  invested  with  the 
same  the  preceding  year  in  Germany. 
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«'i  The  Prince  Regent  and  his  illustrious  guests 
Tidied  Oxford,, where  the  Emperor,  tbe-Kingf; 
and  some  of  their  attendants^  one  of  whom  was 
Bhicher,  received  honorary  degrees.  Splendid 
banquets  were  given  in  their  honor  at  Merchant 
Taylors*  Hall,  by  the  merchants  and  bankers, 
and  at  Guildhall,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration. Guildhall'  was  fitted  up  with  a  degre^ 
of  grandeur  unparalleled  on  any  preceding  occa- 
sion, and  the  vast  interior  of  that  noble  hall 
presented  a  scene  of  magnificence  and  taste  com- 
bined, which  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  had  the  fortune  to  witness  it. 
.  On  the  20th,  there  was  a  grand  review  of 
regular  troops  and  volunteers,  in  Hyde  Park, 
which  appeared  to  give  the  sovereigns  and  their 
suite  great  satisfieu^tion.  But  the  sight  most  cal- 
culated to  impress  them  with  a  high  idea  of  tlK 
greatness  of  Britain,  and  to  shew  the  sovereign 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  his  greatest  glory>  was 
a  naval  review  at  Portsmouth,  of  a  fleet  oif  eighty 
men  of  war.  Two  entire  days  were  spent  by  the 
sovereigns  in  viewing  the  harbour,  the  immense- 
naval  establishments,  and  the  stupendous  machi- 
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nery  of  that  port.      The   Emperor  Alexander, 
with  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  his  sister. 
King  of  Prussia,  and  his  two  sons,  embarked  i 
Dover,  on  the  27  th,  to  return  to  the  conti 
highly  gratified  with  their  three  weeks'  vi 
this  country. 

After  atl  these  scenes  of  coDgntUilatios! 
triumph,  it  is  most  painful  to  have  to  recur  to  a" 
renewal  of  those  domestic  disseusions  between 
the  Prince  Regent  and  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  unhappUy  fill  so  large  a  space  ia  the  his- 
tory of  His  late  Majesty's  life. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  having  col 
pleted  her  eighteenth  year  on  the  7th  of  January^ 
received  the  congratulations  of  the  nobility  at 
Warwick  House,  and  went  afterwards  to  Con- 
naught  House,  to  spend  the  evening  with  the 
princess  her  mother.  The  interviews  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  were,  however,  unfre- 
quent,  and  their  intercourse  restricted,  of  which 
the  Princess  of  Wales  complained  bitterly.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  allied  sovereigns,  a  new  dilemma 
arose.  The  necessity  of  bringdng  out  tlic  yonng 
princess  w^  now  become  absolute,  especially  lj 
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it  was  generally  reported  that  a  marriage  had 
be«ii  proposed  between  her  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange ;  a  match  which  would  have  been  highly 
agreeable  to  the  nation,  as  the  prince  had  been 
entirely  educated  in  this  country,  and  was  almost 
t^onsidered  as  an  Englishman.  The  arrival  of  the 
iUustrioQS  strangers  being  now  certaiui  notice  was 
given  that  the  Queen  intended  to  hold  twp 
diawing*rooms  at  Buckingham  House,  which 
created  no  small  bustle  in  the  fashionable  world. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Queen  intimated  to 

♦ 

the  Princess  of  Wales,  that  she  would  be  allowed 
to  be  present  at  one  only;  and  diat  the  princess 
wrote  to  the  Queen  that  she  intended  to  be  pre^ 
sent  at  both.  Her  Majesty  informed  her  by  a  letter 
dated  the  23rd  of  May,  that  her  son,  the  Prince 
Regenty  had  communicated  to  her,  that  he  had 
''.(xmsidered  iiis  own  presence  at  the  court, 
before  the  foreign  sovereigns,  not  to  be  dispensed 
wdtb.;  and  that  he  desired  it  to  be  understood^ 
for  reasons  of  which  he  alone  could  be  the  judge), 
to  be  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  nojt 
to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  any  occasioi^ 
either  public  or  (mvate/'    The  princess  wrote  .a 
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remonstraiice  to  Her  Majesty,  and  requested  her 
«to  inform  the  foreign  princes  of  the  reasons  of 
her  not  appearing  at  court;    and   she  sent  a 
'very  spirited  letter  to  his  Royal  Highness,  in 
which  she  said,  '^  I  have  been  declared  innocent, 
and  I  will  not  submit  to  be  treated  as  guilty." 
The  princess  complained    of    the   hardship   of 
being   excluded   from    seeing    these    illustrious 
strangers,  and  particularly  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  already  announced  himself  to  her  as  her 
son-in-law.     She  said  that  she  would  wave  her 
right,  in  a  case  where  she  was  not  bound  to  assert 
it,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Queen  from  the  embar- 
rassment in  which  she  was  placed  by  his  Royal 
Highness's  resolution.     The    princess    declared, 
however,  that  to  justify  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  she  should   publish  the  correspondence. 
Accordingly  it  appeared   in  the  public  papers, 
and  she  sent  copies  of  the  letters  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  gave  rise  to 
some  warm  debates.     One  new  fact  was  urged 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  namely,  the  existence  of  a 
document,  signed  by  both  the  royal  parties,  and 
witnessed  by  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  ministers, 
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^here  a  lasting  separation  was  mutually  agreed 
On,  where  the  cause  appeared  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, and  the  wish  common  to  both  parties/ and 
in  which  the  bare  possibility  of  a  reunion  was  not 
even  contemplated.  A  salary  of  £50,000  per 
annum  was  proposed  for  the  princess,  but  it  was 
reduced  by  her  own  desire  to  £35,000. 
.   Th6  diflferences  between  the  Prince  Regent  and 

■ 

the  Princess  of  Wales  caused  his  Royal  Highness 
some  pain  on  account  of  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
who  on  several  occasions  took  *  part  with  her 
mother  in  opposition  to  his  wishes.  This  led  to 
some  very  remarkable  transactions.  Determined 
that  she  should  be  more  immediately  under  his 
Qwn'  eye,  in  the  year  1814,  on  the  12tb  of  July, 
the  Prince  Regent  visited  Warwick  House,  and 
informed  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that  he  was 
come  to  dismiss  all  her  household,  and  that  she 
must  immediately  take  up  her  residence  in  Carl- 
ton House,  and  from  thence  go  to  Cranboum 
Lodge;  and  that  five  ladies,  whom  he  named, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Rosslyn,  and  the  Countess  of  Ilchester,  were  in 
the  next  room  in  readiness  to  wait  upon  her. 
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After  some  expostulation  on  the  part  of  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte,  the  prince  remaining  firm  and 
resolute,  she  appeared  to  acquiesce  in  his  deter- 
mination; but  pleading  a  wish  to  retire  for  a 
moment,  to  compose  herself  before  she  was  intro- 
duced to  the  ladies,  she  was  permitted  to  do  »o; 
and  whilst  the  Prince  was  engaged  in  close  con- 
versation with  Miss  Knight,  a  lady  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte's  household,  she,  in  an  agony  of  despair, 
prirately  left  Warwick  House,  and  throwing  her- 
self into  a  hackney  coach,  in  Cockspur- street, 
drove  to  Connaught  House,  the  residence  of  her 
mother.  Here  she  found  that  the  Princess  of 
"Wales  was  gone  to  Blackheath.  She  despatched  a 
sen'ant  to  meet  her;  and  threw  herself  on  a  bed, 
exclaiming,  "  I  would  rather  earn  my  bread,  and 
live  upon  five  shillings  a-week,  than  live  the  life 
I  do."  Before  the  Princess  of  Wales  arrived,  ibe 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  went  to  Connaugbt- 
place,  to  fetch  the  Princess  Charlotte  away;  bi 
Sicard,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  princess,  refui 
to  adroit  him. 

As  soon  as  the  discovery  of  the  Bight  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  made  known  to  the  Prii 
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&egttt,  he  sent  for  the  ministers^  aod.  t  oouncil 
was  held  at.  the  Foreign  Office»  and  also  at  Carlt 
ton  House.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  not 
succeeding  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Con^ 
naught  House,  the  Dul^e  of  York  was  afitevwardg 
seat  with  a  written  message  frooir  the.prince^  coa-* 
taiaing  her  fgUier's.  commands,  to  bring  her  to 
Garltoii  House. 

On  the  arrind  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  from 
Biackheatht  she  drove  immediately  to  the  Parlia- 
ment Housci  and  eagerly  inquired  for  Mr.  Whit« 
iiread^  who  was  absent;  she  then  inquired  fbc 
Earl  Grey,  who  was  not  in  town;  and,  disajH 
pointed^  she  hastened  to  her  own  house  in  Con- 
naught-plajQe,  and  had  an.  affecting  interview  with 
her  daughter,  with  wJiom  she  continued  till  three 
oVlock  in  the  morning.  Soon  after  this  time  the 
Princess  Charlotte  was  conveyed,  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  to  Carlton  House ;  having  been  pravi- 
wudy  inibrmed  by  Mr.  Brougham  (who  had  been 
tent  for  by  the  Princess  of  Wales),  that  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  she  must  obey  her  Other's  com*. 
aMmds. 

This  affair  of  the  Pxincess  Charlotte  excited 
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copaiderabk}  iuw[i«tyiiii'tba>puUiOiiiuiid;.iud'OB 
tl»19th  of  July,  his.RoyalHighne*  the  JMM'di 
fiiissex.put  several  questions.  to.tlie  miniiter>'itt 
ihe  House  of  Lords^jrelative  to  the  liberty  .iHuoh 
beriJftoyal  Highaess  enjoyed,  in  .Carlton  Howei; 
but  tbey  were . not . answered,... Tbe* Duka^f gam 
notice  qf  a  motion  on.  the -subject,:  for  .m:$abie« 
quent  d«iy;  but»  on  the  25th,. when. at^J«ra8:»idblil 
discussed,  -  it  iiaying .  appeared'  thftt  4he:;BiJBMi 
Ghadotte  had  been  .seen  on  hprsebacItiikiRiidaM 
On^t  Park^  and  that  more  lenient  meMurar  WMt 
about  to  be  observed  towards  her,  .the  .DnU 
declined  pressing  his  motion.  .     .1       :.u 

*  Shortly  after  the  singular  escape  of  the  Princeff 
Charlotte  from  Warwick  House,  a  report  was  in 
general  circulation,  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  hsd 
determined  to  leave  this  country,  and  to  retire  to 
the  continent,  where  her  future  abode  was  to  be 
fixed.  The  truth  of  the  report  obtained  confirma- 
tion, by  a  discussion  which  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  July;  when  it 
appeared  that  her  Royal  Highness  had  given 
notice  to  His  Majesty's  ministers,  that  -aha 
intended  to  visit  the  continent ;  and  Lord  fCas- 
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Utteagh,  by  whom  this  information  was  coilimii'^ 
Mcatad,  added,  that  he  was  persuaded  the  Houses 
in  vpting  the  addition  to  the  income  of  her  Royal 
Highnes8>  had  no  design  of  imprisoning  her  in  thii 
country,  or  of  preventing  her*  from  residing 
wherever  she  preferred. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  July  that  the  Princess  of 
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Wales  signified  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to  Mr. 
Whitbread,  who  had  been  her  constant  advocate; 
h«  intention  of  quitting  England  for  a  season; 
and  making  a   tour   on  the   continent.    Lord 
Liverpool  having,  as  she  desired,  communicated 
her  wishes  to  the  Prince  Regent,  his  lordship 
informed  her,  on  the  28th,  that  the  prince  had 
ordered  him  to  acquaint  her  Ro3ral  Highness,  that 
lie  could  have  no  objection  to  her  visiting  her 
native  country,  and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  het 
brother;  and  that  he  would  never  throw  Mf 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  intentions  respe6tin^ 
the  place  where  she  might  ¥riish  to  reside,  whether 
in  this  country  or  on  the  continent.    His  lordship 
adds,  by  the  prince's  command,  that  his  Royal 
Highness  is  not  persuaded  that  considerations  (if 
the  circumstances  ia  which  the  princess  is  placed, 
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were  an  obstacle  to  ihe  intended  raarriag^e  of  the 
Priucess  Charlotte  to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  prince  never  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  allied  sovereigns  visiting  her  when  they 
were  in  London. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  Princees  of  Wales  left 
England  for  the  continent.  She  sailed  from 
Worthing  on  the  9th  of  August,  1814,  in  tbeJsson 
frigate,  and  was  landed  at  Hamburgh.  She  bad 
ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  her  suite.  Abroad, 
she  travelled  under  the  title  of  Countesa  of  Cm'd- 
wall.  Nothing  could  tend  more  to  tranqMUli&e 
the  royal  family  than  this  event ;  but  the  prince 
vainly  hoped  from  it  an  increase  of  faarmony 
between  him  and  his  daughter.  Whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  tlie  report,  that  it  had  been  inti- 
mated to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  that,  in  case  of 
her  marriage,  she  would  be  restricted  from  tdl 
intercourse  with  her  mother— or,  as  others  said, 
that  she  would  be  requured  to  reside  wholly  in 
Holland — and  that  this  was  the  first  ground  of  her 
objection  to  the  match— cannot  be  positiyely 
affirmed;  but  it  is  certain  that  she  bad  seen, 
during  the  visit  of  the  soverei^nf,  his  Roya 
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iiess  Ptince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  for  whom 
Bke  conceived  a  great  regard,  aikl  to  whom  she 
was  aubsequently  united. 

Though,  during  the  two  last  monthii,  the  me^ 
tPopolia  had  presented  an  almost  uniA^emipted 
Buecession  of  splendid  f&tes,  all  referriag  to  the 
fote  great  events,  it  was  resbhrod  that  ^ens 
should  be  another  of  a  more  general  description, 
ita  which  all  the  public  might  partake;  and  it 
was  determined  to  connect  the  festivity  with  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  by  choosing 
the  Ist  of  August,  as  being  the  anniversary  of  the 
day  on  which  that  auspicious  event  had  taken 
|>lace  one  hundred  years  before.  The  three  parks 
were  Judiciously  chosen  for  the  scene  of  this 
nationa]  jubilee,  which,  as  the  weather  was  beaur 
tifid,  deservedly  gave  great  satisfoctioii ;  but  of 
which  even  an  abridged  description  would  occupy 
much  more  space  than  could  be  allotted  to  it 
here.. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  yfM  signed  oh  the  90th  of 
May,  1814.  The  boundaries  of  France  were 
gnamnteed  to  her  as  in  1792,  with  some  additions ; 
the  House  of  Orange  was  recognised  1h  its  sore- 
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leign  capacity ;  the  German  states  united  in  a 
federal  league;  Switzerland  remained  indepeur 
dent,  but  Italy  was  placed  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  Austria.  The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  was 
declared  free.  Great  Britain  restored  to  France 
part  of  her  conquests ;  Malta  was  confirmed  to 
England ;  France  engaged  to  erect  no  fortresses 
in  India,  and  to  co-operate  with  England  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  This  treaty  pro- 
duced the  most  lively  satisfaction,  and  the  con- 
course of  spectators  to  witness  the  ceremony  of 
proclaiming  the  peace  by  the  heralds,  on  the 
^Oth  of  June,  was  very  great. 

On  the  7th  of  July,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  were  gratified  with  another  splendid 
pageant — the  Prince  Regent,  with  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament;  the  royal  dukes,  the  foreign  am- 
bassadors, &c.  &c.  going  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
to  return  thanks  to  Divine  Providence,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  blessings  of  peace  to  this  coun- 
try and  to  Europe.  On  the  21st  of  the  same 
month,  the  Prince  Regent  gave  a  magnificent 
f&te  at  Carlton  House,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Amidst  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  people 
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with  the  peace/ tberie  were  persons  who  blamed 
niatiy  of  the  particulars  relative  to  other  coun- 
tries,  and  above  all,  as  far  as  England  was  con- 
cerned, the  fete  of  Norway. 

At  the  time  when  Denmark  was  at  war  with 
Sngland,  it  had  been  resolved,  in  order  to  induce 
Sweden  to  join  the  confederacy  against  France,  the 
i^ingdom  of  Norway  should  be  taken  from  Den- 
mark, and  annexed  to  the  former  power,  to  which 
the  quiet  possession  of  it  was  gnaranteed  by  Eng- 
'land  and  Russia.  The  Norwegians,  incensed  at 
being  thus  made  subject  to  the  Swedes,  whom  they, 
detested,  resisted,  and  chose  a  King  of  their  own, 
resolving  to  be  independent.  To  compel  their 
submission  to  the  Crown  Pnnce  of  Sweden,'  who 
entered  Norway  vdth  an  army,  an  English  squa- 
dron was  employed  to  enforce  a  rigorous  block- 
ade of  the  whole  coast.  The  Norwegians  were 
in  the  end  obliged  to  submit,  but  on  very 
honorable  terms ;  the  two  crowns  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  were  indeed  placed  on  the  same  head, 
but  Norway  retains  its  own  constitution,  and  its 
own  national  representation,  or  diet. 
'    During  the  course  of  this  session  of  ParlitLment, 
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tbe  commander-in-^hief  of  the  British  amies  1 
the  Peninsula  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
under  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  grant  of  £10,000  a-year,  to  be  at  any  time 
commuted  for  £300,000,  and  a  sum  of  £100,000 
in  addition,  were  immediately  voted  to  him,  n 
the  thanks  of  both  Houses. 

The  triumphant  speech  of  the  regent  at  tfae 
close  of  this  session  was  deeply  interesting.  He 
lamented  tbe  continuance  of  His  Majesty's  indi^B 
position;  he  had,  he  said,  adhered  to  the  liaerf" 
policy  adopted  by  the  King,  and  bad  the  satis&e- 
tion  of  beholding  the  full  accomplishnieot  of  all 
the  objects  for  which  the  war  was  undertaken,  or 
continued,  and  the  iinal  deliverance  of  Eurdp* 
from  the  most  oppressive  tyranny. 

Before  the  close  of  this  eventful  year,  a  treaty 
was  signed  with  America,  and  both  hemispheni 
were  once  more  united  in  tbe  bonds  of  peace. 
Thas  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
clades  the  fif^h  year  of  the  regency ;  and  bow 
enviable  among  the  nations  must  have  been  tlte 
station  of  ttiat  prince,  who,  having  wielded  with 
restricted  powers  the  energies  of  this  great  eoMiire 
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forte  shortapendd,  bad  bten  enabled  to.qucJI- 
dwAestio  faelion^  to  disi^pomt  the  inaligmty  iMT 
podltical  prophecy,  to.  exalt  his  personal  character 
ia  the  eyes  of  hU  people,  to  raise  a  spirit  in 
EiHtopd  vhich  crushed  the  hydra  of  usurpkig 
powers-directed  by  the  most  insatiable  atnbitiim>. 
and  the  most  extraordinary  talent — to  enforce 
justice,  to  restore  right,  to  extend  mercy,  and, 
finally,  to  establish  universal  peace  1 

Thus  the  year  1814  terminated  with  the  pros*' 
pecti  of  a  durable  peace  to  this  Country,  and  of  a 
general  settlement  x>f  the  affairs  xif  the  continent,, 
which,  if  not  wholly  cmisohant  to  the  feelings  and 
wishes  of  Ab  friends  to  the  indepetiden<ie  o# 
nations,  .seemed  to  promise  ceasidecable  improtd-^- 
meat  in  the  systfem^of  Edropean  {^oliliicsi  to  regU'-* 
late  which,  a  congress  of  almost  all  the  sovereigns, 
an4 .  of  the  meet  emment  statesmen  of  Europe, 
wae  actually  sitting  at  ^Vienna;  when  uuiTersal' 
astoodsbment  was  excited  by  the  unlocked  for/ 
and  almost  incredible  news,  that  Napoleon  had 
amooseded  in  leaving  Elba  unobstructed  by  the 
Bogliab  squadron ;  that  he  had  landed  Without 
opptmtion    in    France,    and   Was  pursuing  hh 
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•n«att|MMft  march  to  Paris,  where  he  armed  od 
i^  ijritk  of  March,  to  commence  his  short,  hot 
«a^  r«ign  of  a  hundred  days.  The  events  of  that 
akUMcdinary  period,  in  which  history  makes 
ewtt  romance  seem  tame,  are  so  deeply  im* 
pMssed  on  the  hearts  of  all  those,  whose  favored 
kH  made  them  contemporaries  of  that  proudest 
peiiod  of  Britain's  glory,  that  in  the  room  of 
that  detail,  for  which  this  is  not  the  place,  a  bare 
allusion  to  them  will  suffice. 

Amidst  the  afflicting  scene  that  France  dis* 
I^Uyed,  in  the  fickleness  of  part  of  the  people,  and 
un  the  treachery  and  selfishness  of  thousands  who 
kttd  but  lately  sworn  allegiance  to  their  mild  and 
Uwful  sovereign,  it  is  refreshing  to  the  heart  to 
(uru  to  the  heroic  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  the 
worthy  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  kings.  '*  The 
Duchess  of  Angoul6me,"  says  an  able  writer, 
'-  whose  austerity  might  have  become  the  inmate 
vl'  a  cloister,  and  whose  views  seemed  fixed  upon 
^  heavenly  throne,  gave  another  bright  example 
^*  the  native  energy  and  innate  courage  which 
%Mms  the  breast  of  woman,  when  inspired  by 
>iv«  and  duty  to  the  exercise  of  virtues  unlooked 
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for  in  het  sex^  but  not  inoompatible  with  feminine 
gmee  and  gentleneslB.  While  the  princes  of  her 
family  were  pursuing  half  measures — ^in  one  breath' 
threatening  the  unresisted  enemy,  and  wooing 
their  ill-disposed  foUowenn-lhis  exalted  lady 
aasemUed  the  officers  of  the  royal  army  at  Bor^ 
deiux,  addressed  them  in  words  of  fire,  and  set 
them  an  example  of  devotedness,  enough  to  have 
infosed  a  soul  into  a  host  of  statues  bearing  the 
forms  of  men.  But  when  she  found  her  eloquencb 
disregarded,  and  her  inj  unctions  disobeyed,  she 
cast  upon  thedi  a  look  of  virtuous  indignation; 
thiew  to  the  ground  before  them  the  emblem  of 
tbdff  treachery,  the  white  cockade,  which  she 
bad  given  them  as  a  pledge  of  loyalty ;  and,  with 
the  voice  and  spirit  of  her  ancestors,  exclaimed, 
'  I  iee  your  fearsk-you  are  cowards— I  absolve  you 
fiKimtbe  oaths  you  have  taken;  then,  turning  her 
hone,  nhe '  rode  away  almost  alone,  and  sought 
protection  beneath  the  flag  of  England/  " 

Meantime  the  allied  sovereigns,  still  happily 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  issued  a  joint 
declaration,  proclaiming  Napoleon  as  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  concluded  a  treaty 


cagaJlcdiotfaaByAiteLtherfieli  mdkM^fiMmm 
alii  /liBanw ;«»  1^  iomi.  tUair 
QDnuBWk  iioBonnDnas.  tatf>  ia>iiHiidiift 
tpiihd^ttiiynt  tbedUr  i»««:iite*«ttaBM^: 

HiU'inctlnt  taM«hlwwtwaii>.iMfti»  tarn 
mftlot  pioan  «he  Tctr  Inim,  «»«iift  «tiil-«iriiir 
maeh*  aBddid8ik:iren  immedktely  ioat  MrllMill 
ttt«u»teeiCy'4iid|inibMd;by  Ib^ced  Miiwtouli 
tlife  fitatiflto  of  :flniiBe. '  Evta  now  .iluiti 

iMinrtMtdefeBU^.thArmmd  til  0MiKp«wi0M*ty^ 

cotttetoplation  of  tfae  gfMt  ev^ato  whicll  MolMl 
each  olAier  in  tuehn^id  tuecMftioii  in-  the  'if|Mi 
of  ali^tthoit  iiiimtli8--4be  wrinil  airiltriwipliMl 
Murch  of  NapeteoRy  the  flight  of  4he  wbifA  IbMiy; 
the  pfbmfrt  decisios  kH  the  elliefr,:  the  eoeeMM^ 
tiea-ef  the  hostile  artnieg  in  Belgium^  the  tremfr* 
dous  confliot  of  Waterloo,  atid  its  oonsequeeoM 
Id  all  the  accoonls  hitherto  poUidied  ef  dus 
campaign,  it  has  heen  alntoat  umfermly 
that  th^  DiAe  «if  Wellington  was  eetimiy 
bj  attrpriae,  atid  that  he  'Wiia  at  e  tiell  at  *« 
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If  RiddBoikk's^  ti^n  tte  news  ef  tM 
adftiioiMof  the  Sieiioh  tpitf  first  iMfOtiglit  to  idtt'^ 
tbk.Mse.mierticmiab  IktMly  heA  MwM^  by 
Aemmg  that  tint  doke  had  reMhed  oa  attendiDg 
tiiitt  ImH,  wilii  hn  qflkevay  Itrt  tiiy  ^laim  ikuM 
1».  OMMad  )by  his-idiseDorf  4rat  tisatthe  iriMi 
ODdend.  iiii?  tifficers  ta  Tetkte' »icceMd?alf^  wt 
tiiaitiy  aa  fiosaiUe^  and^to  lepair  to  their  several 
deatinailioas.  To  tfaii  anothenr  &ct :  aiay  be  hn0 
added,;  ftnii  the  faigfaest  oiitkority*  The  Dake  of 
WeUiagtba.had  been  at  Blooher's  liead«qalflrteia 
befi>ie  the  battle  of  Ligay ;  he  pomted  Mk  to 
jBititbcp^thte  .dan|^  of  his  poaktioa^  etposed9  4Bia 
k  aff)etied  id  hiai  to  fo^  to  baltatlNa  which  the 
Mitty,  be.  ^toocei^ed,  bad  placed  at  a  ceitaiii 
tfoL.  ^ef  leaviag  Bluoher,  his  fiaqe  aaidiaaa 
dfioar  of  Ugh  rank,  while  oo  his  way  toBnism^ 
''llifMefeUoWB  I  hare  juat  left  areltttly  to  git 
a  aerreie  tioashiiig^  if  they  reittaiii  wheie  thaif 


Though  iNapoleoQ  and  hii^  panegyriMi  have 
m  eradi  paint  to  prote,  that  if  he  vms  Cou* 
qaered,  lie  had  done  ^rvery  thing  to  deserfo 
Tktory ;  and  that  if  Wellington  was  viotoriooa. 
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he  .'had  committed  every  possible' fault  to 
defeat ;  the  truth,  is,  that  he  never  woiild  have 
commenced  the  battle,  had  he  not  been  morally 
certain  of  gaining  it.  The  superiority:  of  numbers, 
tf  artillery,  periiaps  even  of  position,  was  on  his 
side.  He  commanded  an  army  of  one  nation,  led 
by  ^neirals  accustomed  to  victory  under  his 
guidance,  with  the  consciousness  of  having  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  veteran  Blucher  but  joil 
before.  Na()oleoD,  in  fact,  began  the  baCtl^  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  eager  to  snatch  the  laureb 
from  the  brows  of  one  whom  he  had  long  wished  to 
meet  face  to  face,  and  to  triumph  over  him;  whose 
talents  had  baffled  his  ablest  generals.  He  came 
to  measure  swords  with  Wellington.  What 
efforts,  surpassed  only  by  those  which  rend^ed 
them  unavailing,  were  made  to  insure  success! 
What  torrents  of  blood  were  spilt  to  add  this 
most  glorious  triumph  to  the  long  catalogue  of  hb 
trophies !  How  changed  in  a  few  short  hours 'was 
his  situation !  In  the  morning,  towering  in  the 
pride  of  his  hope ;  in  the  evening,  he  who  had 
twice  before  clandestinely  eloped  from  his  army, 
the  deserter  of  Egypt  and  Smorgonie,  for  the 
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third  time  abandoned  his  brare.  men,  who  had 
left  all  lor  him,  and  on  the  third  day  after  the 
battle^  reached  Paris,  to  tell  his  associates  in 
perfidy,  that  he  had  lost  his  army ^  his  honor,  hb 
jffime^  and  his  crown,  and  out  of  the  mighty  wreck 
ibad3aved — himself!   .  , 

,^  Oq,  the  3rd  of  July,  only  Meen  days  after 
^the  battle,  Paris  capitulated  to  the  troops:  of 
£rreat  Britain  and  Prussia ;  and  on  the  8th, 
Jx)uis  XYIII.  Bgain  made  his  entry  into  his  capi* 
tial,  amidst  the  deceitful^  but  no  longer,  deceiving, 
welcomes  of  an  overawed  and  dissatisfied  people* 
JB.ut  where  again  was  he  who  had  been  the  cause 
jpf  all  these  scenes  ?  After  skulking'  a  few  days 
;ibQ«H  the  coast,  waiting  for.  the  chance  of  events, 
3Bf^  failing  to  secure  an  escape:  to  America,  he 
.adppted  the  bold  resolution  of  throwing  himself 
pn.the  mercy  of  England,  and  of  suing  for  his  life 
|)il4  liberty,  to  the  people  whom  he  had  so  often 
4enop||iced  as  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  and 
tl^^tened  with  conquest  and  extermination.  It 
is  probable  that  he  never  expected  that  his  appeal 
to.  the  magnanimity  of  the  Prince  Regent,  would 
be  attended  to ;  but  it  served^  in  the  stequel,  as.  4 


I 
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theme  of  declamation  for  himaslf  and  his  adhe- 
rents, and  of  which  due  advantage  was  taken  by 
them.  That  no  pledge  was  brokeo  by  coarey- 
tDg  bid  to  St.  Helena,  is  indisputable,  because 
none  was  given.  Kxile  to  an  island  which  all 
previous  accounts  had  represented  in  a  favorabk 
light,  with  a  Dumerou3  suite  of  attetidaDts,  and 
with  every  gratification  that  could  be  procure^ 
except  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  seems  to  be  a* 
very  hard  lot  for  one  who  had  so  wantonly  brokoi 
the  peace  of  the  world  ;  yet  he  and  his  adhereoft 
had  art  enough  to  induce  many  persons  to 
believe  that  the  English  government  had  actel 
most  unjustifiably,  in  sending  him  to  such  a  fatat 
climate  as  it  was  now  represented  to  be,  and  that 
he  was  treated  in  his  unmerited  exile  with  greil 
and  uncalled  for  rigour.  With  respect  to  tliA< 
injustice  of  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  the  wrtttiT 
of  this  work  has  had  in  hin  hands  a  document, 
purporting  to  be  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  concluded  befoM 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  if,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  Napoleon  should 
be  captored,   he  should   be   considered  as  the 


Q^e  by  whosus  .^<>ops  b^T^igli^  be  taken  l  that  he 
s^ouk}  not  1;^  either  coafined  ip  prison^  P^^^^ 
ii^fd  to  re^d^  ^u  the  ^uiropew,  or.  coi^tine^^ 

■  « 

doiwwwiisqf^illhe^pf  th#  foprppwerg^bRt^be^ 

%Q^tf  Heleim,  w4.  i^e  Tewiwp^  with  9«ly  isnqh 
rflftti^Uoos  a9  ^h^Hild,  be  judged  9Pf^e»faf3r:tQ  j>re** 
?fii^hi»,ewapwg, 

,  At,  Ibe  >egmftMig  of  thU  yqar^  the:.Ec»98 
Itpg^t^  lA  9ommea)pr«ti<Hi  of,  the  au^pk^ioiM 
terniw^tipp  (a?  it  vas  then  supposed)  pf  tb^.  )f^g 
fUMl  airduoiis  .«oal;^st8  ia  which  tb^  ^oipir^  h94 
l^ea,  eugs^ed^  w^  pleaded;  to  m^ke  aa  eptireljr 
l^a^iii^atute  fqr  ,the  Order  of  .th«  3.atb»  .; 

,  M  th^  yei^y  momeut  of  the.  panic  iu  Fra^cei 
fpfeatied  by  Nnpoleon'a  march  to  Paris^  the  :$pirit 
!a£  inaurre^tion  burst  out  in  acts  of  riot  au4 
flcffarvK^tipu  iu  the  pity  of  London.  The  cause  of 
tbf  M  disturbai^ces  was,  that  never-failipg  source 
f4,  diiacord^  the  Com  ^ill  ]Mlu<;h  mischief  waa 
ppfl^pputted^dniring  the  tumult,  and  some  Uvea 
^fre  afterwards  si^cnficed  to  justice:  a  fall  in 
*hf^  pjices  pf  corn,  aud  a  plentiful  harvest,  bowr 
CTer^  pacified  the  public  mind. 
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On  the  12th  of  August  thid  year;  -  the  Prince 
Regent  s  birthday  was,  for  the  first  time,  cele 
brated  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  similar  cir- 
cumstances of  pomp  and  distinction,  as  that  of  the 
King.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  the  Duke 
of  Oumberland,  who  had  been  previously  married 
at  Berlin  to  the  Princess  of  Salms,  was  agait 
married  at  Carlton  House,  according  to  the  rites 
of  the  English  Church;  The  Prince  Regent,  in  a 
message  of  the  27th  of  June,  had  announced  this 
marriage,  and  called  on  Parliament  to  make  a 
suitable  provision  for  their  Royal  Highnesses. 
Lord  Liverpool  stated  the  intended  provbion  to 
be  an  addition  of  £6000  a  year  to  the  duke's 
income,  and  a  jointure  to  the  same  amount  for 
the  duchess.  It  appeared  that  the  match  was 
disapproved  by  the  Queen,  though  the  princess 
was  her  niece,  and  that  she  was  not  received  at 
court.  This  led  to  some  animated  debates  in  tbe 
Commons,  which  ended  in  the  proposed  addition 
being  refused  by  a  majority  of  one.  The  ground 
of  the  opposition  was,  that  if  the  Queen  disap- 
proved of  the  marriage,  there  must  be  some  jast 
objection  to  it. 
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:  Notwithstanding  the  i?eal  distrewi  that  prevailed, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  exertions  that  had 
been  made  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  grati- 
tude of  the  nation  was  manifested  in  the  moat 
-splendid  manner  by  the  subscription  made  in 

-fiivor  of  the  brave  men  wounded  in  the  late  cam* 

« 

^paign,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
:  slain.  The  whole  sum,  called  the  Waterloo 
;Fund,  amounted  inthejend  to  above:half-a-miliion 
v^  money. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  with  a  numerous  suite, 
jMnrived  off  Torbay  on  the  24th  of  July, .  on  board 
the  Bellerophon,  Captain  Maitland,  to  whom  he 
.liad  surrendered ;  in  the  beginning  of  August, 
,be  was  removed  to  the  Northumberland,  to  be 
conveyed  to  St.  Helena. 

,  During  the  visit  of  the  Emperors  of  A  ustria  and 
Itpssia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  Paris,  in  1815^ 
4he  Emperor  Alexander,  at  the  suggestion,  as  it 
Ifeems,  of  a  female  enthusiast,  well  known  as  the 
^aroness  de  Krudener,  conceived  a  plan  of  an 
Iji^sociatipn  between  the  .  Christian  princes,  by 
jfhich  they  should  bind  ^themselves  to  govern 
their  subjects  with  j ustice  and  equity,  This  con* 
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veotion,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
which,  howeveri  was  not  giren  to  it  by  its  authors, 
was  acceded  to  by  most  of  th^  other  sovereigns 
of  Europe.  The  Prince  Reg^t,  on  being  asked 
to  join  in  it,  wrote  to  each  of  the  three  soyere^ns 
the  following  letter : — 

"  CarUon  Baiue,  Oct  6, 1815. 

**  My  dear  Beothcr  and  Cousin, 

''I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  Your 
Majesty's  letter,  together  with  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  between  Your  Majesty  and  your  high  allies, 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  September.  As 
the  forms  of  the  British  Constitution,  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  maintain,  in  the  name  and  in  the 
place  of  the  King,  my  father,  prevent  me  from 
acceding  to  the  treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
laid  before  me,  I  choose  this  way  to  convey  to  the 
august  sovereigns  who  have  signed  it,  my  entire 
concurrence  in  the  principles  which  they  have 
expressed,  and  in  the  declaration  which  they 
have  made,  that  they  will  take  the  divine  precepts 
of  the  Christian  religion  as  the  unatlterable  rule  of 
their  conduct,  in  all  their  social  and  political  con* 
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nectiottSy  and  confirm  the  union  which  should 
always  exist  between  all  Christian  nations*  It 
will  be  ever  my  serious  endenvour  to  guide 
my  conduct,  in  the  situation  in  which  Ditine 
Ptovidence  has  placed  me,  according  to  these 
holy  principles,  and  to  co-operate  with  my 
high  allies  in  all  measures  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
nankind.  .    ^ 

'^  I  remain,  with  the  most  unalterable  feelings 
1^  friendship  atid  regard,  my  dear  brother  and 
tousin, 

*^  Your  Majesty's  brother  and  cousin, 

(Signed) 

••  Geokge,  p.  R.*" 

It  is  perhaps  a  subject  of  coiSg^tulation,  that 
tte  forms  of  our  constitution  did  not  admit  of  a 
eampliance  with  the  request  of  the  three  scrre- 
Migns,  as  the  prmce  might  possibly  have  acceded 
bo  it,  which  would  have  placed  him  in  a  situation 
of  fk>me  embarrassment  at  a  subsequent  period, 
when  measures  were  adopted  by  the  parties  to 
dds  alliance,  which  were  wholly  adverse  to  the 
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sentiments  of  His  Majesty,  and  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  government. 

It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  this  work  to 
relate  the  events  that  occurred  in  France,  unless 
they  have  some  particular  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Such  is  the  decision  of  the  allied  powers  to  strip 
the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  that  grand  repository 
of  the  spoils  of  plundered  nations,  of  its  ill-gotten 
treasures,  and  to  restore  them  to  their  rightfol 
owners.  This  magnificent  collection  had  been 
left  untouched  the  preceding  year,  firom  a  laud- 
able wish  in  the  allies  to  do  nothing  that  migbt 
make  the  restored  family  unpopular;  but  as  their 
moderation  had  been  thrown  away.  Marshal 
Blucher  resolved  to  take  back  all  the  spoils  from 
the  Prussian  dominions ;  the  Dutch  and  the 
Austrians  claimed  their  share,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  thought  it  incumbent  on  tiim  to 
second  them,  and  also  to  enforce  the  restoration 
of  the  works  of  art  belonging  to  the  Pope,  and 
the  other  Italian  sovereigns.  The  Prince  Regent 
gave,  on  this  occasion,  a  remarkable  and  most 
honorable  proof  of  disinterestedness  and  genero- 
sity.   In  consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  that 
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would  attend  the  removal  of  the  celebrated  statues^ 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  &c.  and  the  carriage  to 
Rome,  the  Pope  offered  them  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  who,  in  reply,  said  that  however  gratify* 
ing  it  would  be  to  him  to  possess  some  of  these 
inestimable  productions,  he  could  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  necessity  of  the  owners,  and  would, 
therefore,  give  orders  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
charges  incidental  to  their  conveyance  to  Italy. 
The  deprivation  of  these  treasures  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  sensible  mortification  that  French  vanity 
received,  and  was  almost  more  felt  than  the  pay* 
ment  of  an  indemnity  of  seven  hundred  millions  of 
francs  to  the  allies,  and  the  military  occupation 
of  some  of  their  chief  fortresses  by  the  allied 
troops  for  five  years. 

But  the  joy  of  the  nation  over  its  warlike 
KnoWh  was  turned  into  distress  and  discontent, 
by  the  commercial  difficulties,  and  the  depression 
m  the  value  of  agricultural  property,  consequent 
on  the  peace. 

The  session  of  1816  was  opened  by  commis- 

eion;  the  speech  of  the  Prince  Regent  was  one 

*  of  triumph  for  the  events  of  the  last  year,  and 
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by  ezpreung  the  detommatioD  of  his 
Bi»^  Kghnett  to  maiiitain  the  high  chamcter 
the  coantiy  had  acquired  with  the  world ; 
a  hope  that  umon  amongst  the  difemit  das* 
MS  ef  the  people,  which  had  secwed  the  peaee 
of  Earope,  would  contiDiie  to  prooM>te  tht  proa* 
parity  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  firat  acta  af 
tte  Parliament  waa  an  address  to  the  ngfaf, 
coBveying  the  entire  appnd>ation  of  the  legialaiBre 
to  the  measures  of  the  executive  aathimty  in  the 
several  treaties  that  had  secured  the  peace.  The 
principles  of  justice  and  moderation  oa  which  the 
councils  of  his  Royal  Highness  had  been  con- 
ducted, were  greeted  with  a  strong  expresskm  of 
the  satisfaction  of  both  Houses. 

The  Prince  Regent,  after  the  rupture  of  the 
intended  marriage  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  did 
aot  long  oppose  bis  daughter  s  union  with  the 
Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  On  the  14th  of  March 
a  message  was  sent  to  the  House  of  GonmioQSj 
communicating  the  proposed  alliance.  This  mes- 
sage was  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  both 
Houses,  and  the  following  provision  was  made 
Iht  the  young  couple.    In  the  first  place,  a  grant 
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of  £60,000  for  the  outfit  of  the  royid  .pair ;  ab 
annual  income  of  £60,000^  1^  whole  .cC  v)iieb 
wias  to  be  cdntintied  to  the  princess,  should  ahe 
survive  the  prince;  whilst  £60^000  ahduld  l|i 
continued  to  him,  in  the. event  of  his  beitig  (lie' 
aortivor.  During  their  joint  lives^  £]0»OQQ  ontjof 
•  the  £60,000  was  to  be  anM»Uy  paid  to  theprio^ 
cess  as  her  privy  purse,  and  to  be  placed  beyond 
the  control  of  her  husband* 

On  the  21st  ti(  February,  1816,  tb^  Prince.of 
Sake-Coburg  lauded  atDover^  «Shd  gfr  the  foU^Wr 
ing^day  he  proceeded  to  Brighiton^  wher^^l^e 
«QueeD  and  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  JMt^ry:, 
with  the  Princess:  Cfaariotte,  rwerd  on  a:  vitit.to 
the  Prince  Regent,  at  'the  PavilioOii  Tbt  i:e«ep- 
tioar  was  private  tod  x^ordia) ;  tb6  Prioee  RegdUt 
threw  off  all  the  restraint  of  royai. etiquette,  aAd 
«fajoyed  the  happiness  of  parental  feeliugaosi  the 
Hdwriage  of  a  duughter.  The.  whole  party  ooti- 
^timied  together  till  the  5th  of  March,r  when  the 
Queen  and  the  Princesses  Elizabeth  and  Maiy 
feft  the  Pavilion  for  Windsor,  in  order  to  superin- 
•teod  the  decorations  and  arrangements  n^cessitry 
for  the  wedding.     The  Prince  Regent  thought 
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the  marriage  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  and  I 
resolved  that  it  should  be  celebrated  as  early  i 
possible;  but,  unfortunately,  a  few  days  after  ti 
Queen  had  left  the  Pavilion  to  expedite  the  c 
mouials,  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  takai 
very  ill,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  for  ab< 
five  weeks,  to  the  middle  of  April. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  birthday  of  the  PrflB 
cess  Mary,  the  Queen  gave  a  splendid  f^e  I 
Frogmore,  and  the  Prince  Regent  was  publicly 
received  by  his  daughter  and  his  future  son<ia-U« 
before  the  assembled  nobility  and  gentry.  Tbat 
night  the  Prince  Regent  returned  to  London ;  aiMl 
on  the  29th  of  April  the  whole  party  separated, 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  immediate  marriage. 
The  Princess  Charlotte  repaired  to  Carlton  House; 
Prince  Leopold  to  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  at  St.  James's;  and  the  Queen  and  the 
Princesses  to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  next 
day  a  drawing-room  was  held,  in  order  to  give 
Prince  Leopold  a  public  and  official  reception. 
The  bridal  dresses  were  privately  exhibited,  and 
(he  different  members  of  the  family  interchanged 
splendid  bridal  presents. 
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At  length  the  2nd  of  May  arrived.  The  coiv- 
course  of  people  at  the  west  end  of  the  town 
was  almost  unprecedented.  At  four  o'clock  the 
Princess  Charlotte  left  Carlton  House  to  dine  with 
the  Queen  at  Buckingham  Palace ;  but  §o  impoe* 
sifale  was  it  to  penetrate  through  the  crowd  in 
Pall  Mall,  thsit  the  coa<ihman  was  obliged  to 
retuAi,  and  drive  through  the  park«  At  half-past 
seven  the  whole  of  the  royal  party  left  Buckings 
ham  Palace  for  Carlton  House,  where  they  were 
conducted  to  the  royal  closett  together  with 
Prince  Leopold,  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Orleans.  When  every  thing  was  ready,  the  party 
left  the  royal  closet,  and  proceeded  in  state  to 
the  great  crimson  room,  which  had  beai  splen* 
didly  fitted  up,  with  that  taste  and  knowledge  of 
effect  in  decorations,  in  which  the  prince  was 
kabwn  to  excel  all  men.  His  Royal  Highness 
received  the  Queen  at  the  door  of  the  crimson 
room,  and  conducted  her  to  the  chair  of  state  at 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  altar.  The  lord  cham- 
berlain then  conducted  Prince  Leopold  to  the 
altar,  and  afterwards  handed  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte to  the  front  of  it,  who  Mras  supported  on  the 
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other  Bide  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  After  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  concluded  the 
ceremony,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  with  girlish 
ardor,  and  the  warmth  of  natural  feeling,  em- 
braced her  royal  parent;  and,  as  soon  &s  this 
impulse  of  affection  had  subsided,  she  went  and 
(stooping  ceremoniously)  kissed  the  Queen's  hand 
with  respectful  gravity.  Prince  Leopold  and 
his  bride  immediately  set  off  for  Oatlaods,  whilst 
the  rest  of  the  roya!  party  left  the  crimson  room 
for  the  royal  closet,  from  which  they  shortly  after 
proceeded  to  the  great  council  chamber,  where 
they  received  the  usual  congratulations  of  the 
nobility. 

On  that  day  fortnight  the  Queen  gave  bergrud 
drawing-room  at  Buckingham  Hooae,  anif  vrt&dk, 
owing  to  the  immente  assemblage,  lasted  from 
twelve  to  six  o'ctocik  in  the  afternOdb.  Notwith- 
standing the  relief  afforded  by  opetiilig*  a^ditioMl 
rooms,  the  crowd  was  gredt  beyond  precedMt, 
and  the  pressure  was  most  severely  fek  by  ibe 
company.  No  person  now  living  can  reflMttiber 
so  crowdied  a  drawing-room. 

Whether  the  old  Kmg  were  auffieietttly  sensi- 
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ble  to:  appreciate  this  marriage,  or  to  sympathiM 
with  the  joy  of  the  &mi}y,  may  be  a  matter  of 
doubt;  but  about  this  time  the  Princeaa Elizas 
beth,  in  a  private  letter  to  Lady  SiiffDlk,  her 
former  goyemess,  speaking,  of  her  venerable 
&their»  says,  **  If  any  thing  can  make  us  mmt 
easy  under  the  calamity  which  it  hath  pleased 
heaven  to  inflict  upon  us,  it  is  the  apparent  hap^ 
piness  that  my  revered  father  seems  to  feel ;  be 
considers  himself  no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  this 
world,  and  often,  when  he  has  played  one  oi  hii 
£Bivorite  tunes,  observes,  that  he  was  very  fond  of 
it  whea  be  was  in  the  world.  He  speaks  of  the 
Queen  and  all  his  iamily,  and  hopes  that  diey  are 
doing  well  now,  for  he  loved  them  very  mtteh 
when  he  was  with  them/' 

About  the  time  of  this  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Ghaclotte,  80  improved  was  His  Majesty  in  health, 
that  his  personal  supervisors  were  reduced  fkfm 
six.  to  two ;  his  pages  attended  upon  him  as  in 
former  times,  and  he  dressed  every  day  for  dinner, 
with  his  stars  and  orders,  as  in  earlier  days;  but 
yet,  this  marriage  of  his  granddaughter  seems  to 
have  created  in  his  mind  an  opposite  train  of  delu 
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brating  bis  own  death,  for  he  used  to  say,  "  L 
must  have  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  I  wilt  bava 
them  black,  in  memory  of  George  III." 

Two  months  after  the  marriage  of  the  PriDcefl% 
Charlotte,  the  long  attachment  of  the  Duke  4^ 
Gloucester  to  his  cousin,  Princess  Mary,  ternUf 
nated  in  a  matrimonial  union,  with  the  direct 
approbation  of  the  Prince  Regent. 

This  may  probably  be  considered  as  in  mai^. 
respects  the  happiest  period  in  the  life  of  His  latf. 
Majesty.  The  Princess  of  Wales  was  at  a  distance, 
and  the  political  safety  of  the  country  had  best' 
achieved  almost  miraculously;  he  was  rirtuallf 
the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain;  his  loi* 
of  splendor  was  profusely  gratified  by  the  i 
try;  and,  lastly,  his  daughter  was  married  toons 
in  whom  centered  her  private  affections,  ztd 
every  source  of  public  convenience  and  political 
advantages.  Alas!  how  soon  were  these  mort 
brilliant  prospects  to  fade!  (^ 

The  Prince  Regent  even  now  began  to  indulge 
in  those  habits  of  seclusion,  which  in  the  latter 
years   of  his   life,  so  continually   withdrew  hia 
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frtfm  the  eye  of  the  people :  his  visits,  except  to 
the  Marquises  of  Hertford  and  ConyDgbam« 
were  few  and  far  between ;  and  his  courts  and 
public  parties  were  yery  infrequent.  His  prin« 
cipal  occupations  were  in  the  superintendence  of 
the  improvements  ,and  alteratiims  of  his  different 
places  of  residence.  The  expenditure  upon  the 
interior  of  Carlton  House  was  very  great.  On 
one  occasion^  after  a  room  had  been  sup^bly 
decorated,  a  principal  device  being  that  of  large 
golden  eagles  in  each  corner,  and  which  produced 
a  vety  superb  effect,  Sir  Edmund* Nagle  suggested 
(what,  indeed,  was  sufficiently  obvious)  that  the 
eagle  was  the  ornament  used  so  profusely  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  all  his  decorations,  both 
military  and  civil.  This  was  conclusive :  the 
eagles  were  removed,  and  very  large  gilt  shells 
were  substituted . 

The  great  political  event  of  this  year  of  the 
regency  vras  the  bombardment  of  Algiers.  The 
Dey  rejected  the  demand  of  the  Regent  of  Eng- 
land, that,  for  the  future,  captives  in  battle  should 
not  be  condemned  to  slavery.  An  attack  was 
made  on  a  settlement  at  Bona,  on  the  coast  of 
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Algiers,  which  is  udder  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  wanton 
outrages  committed  in  this  attack  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Dey,  or  were  only  the  effect  of  national 
antipathy  in  an  unbridled  and  licentious  soldiery; 
however,  to  enforce  his  demand,  and  to  punish 
this  insult,  the  regent  appointed  Lord  Ezmouth 
to  the  command  of  a  fleet  of  ten  sail,  with  many 
smaller  vessels,  for  the  express  purpose  of  forcing 
the  Algerines  to  aid  in  the  ctmimon  cause  of 
humanity,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

In  the  attack  upon  Algiers,  Lord  Ejcmooth 
Was  ably  seconded  by  a  Dutch  squadron,  under 
Admiral  Van  der  Capellen.  The  Algerines  fought 
with  great  steadiness  and  courage,  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  English  was  very  great ;  but  the 
Dey  was  obliged  to  make  his  submission,  to  save 
his  city  from  total  destruction.  The  demands  of 
the  Prince  Regent  were,  in  consequence,  com- 
plied with,  the  stipulated  conditions  agreed  to, 
and  the  admiral  sailed  from  Algiers  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  with  the  cheering  conviction  that  he 
had  not  left  behind  him  one  Christian  prisoner. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  great  battle,  or,  at 
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all  eventa,  one  of  the  few  on  record,  undertaken 
from  the  purest  motives  of  humanity — to  obtain  a 
general  good  by  a  partial  evil.  It  is  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  the  regent,  as  ^ell  as  of  the 
great  nation  he  governed. 

In  the  month  of  July,  this  y^r,  the  prince  lost 
the  friend  of  his  youth,  the  companion  of  his 
pleasures,  and  his  attached  and  confidential 
servant,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  who  died  in  poverty, 
harassed  by  creditors,  and  neglected  by  the  iifejo- 
rity  of  his  great  friends,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of 
his  age-^a  memorable  and  affecting  proof  of  the 
insufl^ciency  of  splendid  talents,  patriotic  inten* 
tions,  and  amiable  and  affectionate  conduct  in 
the  relations  of  domestic  life,  to  insure  happiness 
and  respect,  if  unaccompanied  by  steadiness  of 
conduct,  and  rectitude  of  principle.  '*  the  moral 
of  his  tale,"  as  Mr.  Moore  truly  observes,  ''is 
'  Nullum  numen  abest  si  sit  prudentia.' " 
-  The  Prince  Regent  had  at  different  periods 
been  the  object  of  great  and  almost  general 
unpopularity.  At  this  time  great  discontents 
prevailed.  It  had  become  evident,  that  plenty 
Sttd  prosperity  are  not  always  the  concomitants 
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of  peace;  and  the  excitement,  «iider  which 
immense  sums  were  lavished  away,  havingf  sub* 
sided^  the  nation,  in  its  sober  judgment,  began  to 
£9el  and  to  repent  its  extravagance ;  th^  period  4x1 
suffering  conunenced. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
1817,  the  Regent,  in  his  speech  from  the  throM^ 
alluded  to  the  discontents,  and  to  thdr  cause, 
which  he  lamented  was  of  a  nature  not  to  admit 
of  an  immediate  remedy  •  He  praised  the  fiur- 
titude  of  the  people  in  the  trials  they  endured; 
expressed  his  persuasion,  that  .the  great  sources 
qI  ;national  prosperity  continued  essentiaUy  un* 
impaired;  and  his  confident  expectation  that  tbfc 
native  energy  of  the  country  would,  at  no  distant 
period,  surmount  all  the  difficulties  in  which  it 
was  involved. 

A  distressing  comment  on  the  speech  imma* 
diately  followed  its  delivery.  The  prince,  on  iai 
return  from  the  House,  through  the  park,  was 
fired  at  from  among  the  crowd,  by  some  traitor« 
with  an  air-gun,  the  bullets  of  which  broke  the 
windows  of  the  carriage.  This  attempt  upon  his 
life,  and  the  marked  demonstrations  of  disconteat 
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tftd  anger  with  which  he  was  received  by  the 
populace,  being  immediately  <u>mmanicated  to 
both  Houses,  measures  founded  on  the  commu- 
nioatibn  were  instantly  adopted.  The  act  fbir  tiiis 
security  of  His  Majesty's  person;  passed  in  1705^ 
was  extended  to  the  person  of  the  Prince  R^[ent, 
while  the  various  laws  with  regard  to  tuifiuhuoua 
meetings,  debating  societies,  and  the  siispetisiott 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  consolidated 
into  a  new  form,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
ministety.      .  '    ■ 

la  the  iibove  year,  a  gentleman,  who,  resid'^ 
ing  near  Windsor^  frequently  hunted  with  His 
If lyeaty's  stag-hounds,  and .  was  coMequently 
known,  by  sight  at  least,  to  the  King,  happened 
to  be  in  the  park^  near  the  state^ooacb,  ttid^i^aed 
Oft  the  spot,  a  miscreant  who  had  raised  kil  arm 
against  his  sovereign.  This  timely  interposition 
saved  His  Majesty  from  imminent  danger^  and  it 
was  thought  riglit  that  some  reward  should  be  be* 
stowed  on  hitn  for  this  service.  Accoidingly,  he 
wasdeaired  to  call  on  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas,  and  to 
state  in  what  manner  government  could  acknow- 
ledge the  service  he  bad  rendered.     To  this  he 
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plrasantty  replied,  ' '  Make  me  a  ^cotcbmao^  % 
then  I  can  ask  for  whatever 
OD  hearing  this  anecdote,  was  highly  diverted  at 
the  joke.  A  place  with  a  salary  of  £1500  a  yOM 
was  given  to  him.  ,  J 

Societies  of  the  most  mischievous  tendency 
had  been  formed  in  the  metropolis,  with  branches 
all  over  the  country,  and  government  judged  it 
necessary  to  appoint  a  secret  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  subject.  This  committee,  whose  report 
caused  great  alarm,  was  extremely  unpopular, 
and  many  of  the  most  respectable  members 
attacked  it  with  great  severity.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended  for  a  season,  and.  of 
measures  adopted  in  this  dangerous  crisis. 

This  year,  the  celebration  of  the  regent's 
was  altered  from  the  ]  2th  of  August,  the  natal  day, 

Lto  the  23rd  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  St,  George. 
The  respect  that  the  prince  always  manifested 
towards  his  tutors  has  been  already  noticed. 
About  the  end  of  June  this  year, .  his  RoyaJ 
Highness  paid  a  visit  to  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  at  bit 
residence  in  Sussex.     The  prince  conversed  with 
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coaeem  at  aeeing  him  in  to  enfeebled  a  state. 
Tlifi 'venerable  dean  was  much  gratffied  by  the 
attentioii  of  his  royal  pnpil,  and  at  parting  gave 
himiiis.tfaaidDiaBdblessmg.  '  '      - 

On. Monday,  tiie  8th  of  September,  1817,  the 
Prmce  Begent  ccdnhenced  hk  aqiiatic  excursions 
£rom  I  Brighton,  atid  remained  at  sea  ten  hours. 
On. Wednesday,'  accompiinied  by  Admixes  Oanip** 
bdli  jind  Ifagle,'  LokI  Williktt  GMdori^  Sir 
*]|IKilliwi  Keppel;  the  Honorable^  C^ptdh  Pa^t, 
find  CkptainHorace.'Seymour,'  his  Royal  Highness 
^AittUr^d  on  boani  the  Roysd  George  yacfit, 
iHiletwditiqs  fitmKtheTyb¥r,tnc^  Rosario, 

Otfedail,  ^per;  atfd  Iftotrnd:  and  at  half-past  one 
tlieshipi^  weiit  through  ^n  the  mainoeuVtes  of  an 
engagement.  At  night  the  vessels  sfcrod  out  to 
MA,  -mid'  the  next  morning  #ere  off  Dieppe ; 
wfaere^e^mmttnteatioti  beinj^  had;  the  yacht  and 
a^nadvon  crossed  the  t»hdttfiel  ttgtdn,  and  reached 
Bri^tain  4i  Stfttord% '>f(rh^h'the  pritice  laddedi 
€ln  disMiAifttkiDfg,-  the  prittce  presented  C^taid 
fidget  wit&^a'inostdegatit  snuff-box,  in  testimony 

of  ?]iia' At%h  g^ti^catiob  and  esteem.    So  great, 

.     ■  •  ■     ■ 

iiidetd';#Ml<A0  {ilettsui^'tfaat  his  Koyal  Higlmess 
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felt,  that  among  other  gracious  intiinatioi»  of 
attachment  to  the  naval  sendee,  he  8aid»  that  if 
he  should  land  at  any  other  place  than  Brighton^ 
he  would  wear  the  fuU*dres6  unifitrm^  of&^iBi 
admiral,  and  which  he  should  continue  to^wear 
at  his  levees,  alternately  with  the  military  ^dress. 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  that  the  present 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  then  EarL  of  Yarmouth, 
laid  a  wager  with. Sir  Bdward  Nagle,  that i the 
prince  would  not  sleep. one  night  at. sea.  By 
way  of  punishing  him,  the  prince  remaiped  4mt 
three  or  four  pights.  The  terms  were.  £100  for 
every  night  Lord  Yarmouth  complained  that 
he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and  that  the 
prince  ought  not  to  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  bet. 

The  agitated  state  of  the  country,  after  the 
attack  on  the  Prince  Regent,  at  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  had  a  very  sensible  effect  on  the 
health  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  On  the  22od 
of  April,  she  had  been  interesting  herself  in  the 
preparations  for  the  drawing-room  of  the  ensuing 
(St.  George's)  day ;  when,  during  the  night,  she 
had  an  attack  of  too  decided  a  character  to  be 
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mistakeo,  though  the  bulletin  of  next  day  passed 
it  off  merely  as  a  cold.  On  the  3rd  of  November 
foAlciwing,  Her  Majesty  left  Windsor  Castle  t(x 
Bafb/  in  the  forlorn  hope,  if  not  of  a  recoTery  of 
health,  at  least  of  an  alleviation  of  pain.  But^ 
an  event  was  at  hand,  that  was  to  give  fier 
Majesty  a  severer  shock. 
-  On  the  6th  of  November,-  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  blasted  the  hopes  of 
the  nation.  After  a  labour  lingerii^  rather  than 
ievere,  her  Royal  Highness  was  delivered  of  a 
ma(e  child— still-bom.  At  this  period  she  was 
as  well  as  usual  in  such  cases;  but  a  sudden  alte- 
ration of  the  system  induced  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  restlessness,  and  exhaustion ;  and  she 
expired  about  half-^past  two  in  the  morning. 

A  despatch  from  Lord  Sidmouth  announced  to 
Her  Majesty,  at  four  o'clock  on  the  6th,  the  first 
part  of  the  mdumful  intelligence,  with  the  con- 
solation, howevJBr,  that  her  Royal  Highness  was 
doing  well.  The  shock  was  extremely  severe, 
but  at  six  Her  Majesty  sat  down  to  dinner,  with 
her  usual  company  of  fourteen  persons.  During 
the  dinner  she  was  surprised  at  General  Taylor*s 
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8iidd9idy'l4»mg  ti1)ie;i!Qom»upo;i  a  message  being 
whispeittd'^to^tett  l9ijr  »  ser^^M^t^ .  PrcMfe^tlf '^i 
GdUBtcss'jofrlltheirreQiwM/  t^iateft  fi^oof  t^  Mt[jt^\ 

Ml;kfaow;/wh»titi8,'jj;rfie,fctt;mtft.a4B*^  jr?  -^  .i 
The  prince,  who  had  heiba:p9mt^'*'.  fev;  days 
atil >Sadbtninl.  Hill,,  ift';8iil&l^,\ih«i9e^:i piJ^ 
Mafquis:  oTH^rtfoitl;  irds  <«6ttt  foe  tt»  t<yw«  pa^thei 
iiwttat4batit^Ul9eiit»  9f  tb«)pim««MLCoiQn)»Ae^t 
It  has  jbeenr  attfted^tbat  tli«  fia«[otip|i$nieiMt,{wpF4iiDlt^ 
eacpeot«d  fto.e^idy  Sify  about :JteR'ck|i^«tJMj§?)>eM 
which.  ititaie<  the;  pfince  wDidd;  chay^  Jbeea/iil'  Lm?: 
don,  vrhi'(6fa  itis  prbpecrto  state, ;  beotude  maD|r 
persons  expressed  ^oi^rise  that  hb  should'  be  » 
far  distant  at  such  a  moment.' '  Oa  hi^^ay  to 
toWn  he  met  two  messengeils  with 'dospafcbtes, 
which  however  only  ahndunced  the  slow  prdg;reiidft 
of  the  labour,  and  the  apparent  absened :  df  dan* 
ger;  a  third  messenger  missed  him;  aod  it  was 
not  till  his  arrival  at  Carlton  House,  at  half-past 
four  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  thiit  he  beard 
from  the  Duke  of  York  and  Earl  Bathiirst  the 
fatal  intelligence,  which  threw  him  into  a  par- 
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axifim  Uiatj«iiider«d:ititee«ssary'it»  l^e«ii'hkk> 
,  t«ibe,4>MiAeBicvppiiigvi  r  •.!  ot  .1  ir.to  -  .->  .■  h  I'lsi 

:  fieKMajesiytadd-'her  fviiolie  party ■  left  Batk^li' 

* 

Prince  Regent,  in  a  very  private  iifiainef;''rdpd&red'' 
to  bet  svt-  Wi^A&r  iiatltte/'Wliiere^a  laiiost  tn^iin- 
<!|ii&ly/daiyWt^8pclnf'6y*''dieroyi94iUy>^  '  ':"' 

'AlF'aieeottlitB  agT«<id'«t^tli^  titfift  b  ap^iflgl 
ifr'tlid  li%h«st  t^riijs>^£  i]i«r'b«kaialMI)p>  6f  P^^ 
Lieopeld'oA  thiB'iaelaii6M6l^<$biii^^  ^lli^4bcf|t 
win'iil4tee<i^th(i^^inotit  m&iil^^A^iPht  ftlt'4t-Iik&> 
a  iiiaiiiifr6^4bore'  it  lik^  a''^)bH8tifin!r^''Tli^PH4is«: 
R^;ent,  on  receiving  the  ^mdattebdly'  ISt^  fibm^ 
I9ie  i>«k^'etYidrk  aaid  Ldrd 'Biittful4t;>iaoM  t'en- 
jiicierately  ^nt  tbemto  £ts  ^n-itaf  law-  tn'fkttiaiA^ 
kii»  ^iabcjept^ad-aiiylttat  iitCki<lidiJ  ttotf^^dftt  <tf 
Hie  way  <)l'tbieifa()iart'^bMakiE^  'prepet«tifMBkk  tot  thti 
flkilevid-ofiliis  illuBtriouiT  ebnsbft;:  biitinb  penua^' 
i^tos'cbald  ihdttde  .the  princle  to  kiiliietJie  spot- 
till'  Ae  iremains  of  his  beloved  princesa'  iit.tte 
retadOTed  to  their  last  resting-pflace. 

Mr.  Dyke^  a  king's  messenger,  was  despatched 
inth  this  tetnentable  intelligence  to  the  F^inc^ss 
of^WsSes,  in  Italy;    atid  the  unexpected* ^ news 
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occasioned  ber  the  nioet  bitter  afflictioo. 
raised  a  cenotaph  to  ber  memory  in  ber  { 
at  Pesaro ;  and  from  this  period  her  desire  to  mit 
EnglaQd,  and  weep  over  tbe  grave  of  her  t 
became  incessant. 

Tbe  distress  of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  of  th» 
widowed  busbaod,  could  be  equalled  only  by 
tbe  poignant  grief  that  overwhelmed  the  whole 
nation:  never,  perhaps,  did  tbe  death  of  an 
Okdividual  combine  in  itself  so  many  causes  cal- 
culated to  excite  affliction  in  a  whole  country, 
toad  never  was  a  royal  death  more  generally  and 
more  sincerely  deplored. 

Two  proclamations  closed  this  year  of  tbe 
Prince  Regent's  public  life;  one  probibiciog  the 
emigration  of  British  officers,  with  tbe  purpose  of 
serving  the  states  of  South  America  against  tbe 
King  of  Spain ;  and  the  other  to  repress,  by 
threats  of  puoisbment,  and  by  painting  its  enor- 
mity, the  too  common  offence  of  frame-breaking, 
and  the  destruction  of  machinery  used  in  maaiw 
factures. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1818,  her  Royal  I 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  married  to  tbe  her^' 
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EUuK^  /Tkii  priwM  had:  gmDy  ^tibgnislMd 
Uiuelf'.iiExtiie^late:  war,  •  and  ecnmiaadet^^  ik6 
AiaM]Ba:«rmy/td:wlii(th  the^  sm^ 

rendered,  in  1815.  It  was  a  singiilar  cinmin^^ 
attticcf^  Ibat  the  magiatraies  of  Lyons/ eitpectitig 
tliaft  }^9polmm  wonld  pay  -Ibem^  a  Twt,  had  got 
rtady  soiM  magnificent  gold  keys,  to  bepresented 
fO'ldmob  a  crimsoa  cushion,  as  an  embleni  of 
tba  feubBsissito  ^  the  dtf^  -  NapiUem,  howemv 
neiMT  wont  to  Lyons,  ai^  the  ktjrs^aiid  cahidii 
wttps  presented  to  the*  Prince  ofliesie^Hoia^^ 
berg.. 

ITho  death  of  the  Princeas  ^Ohaiiotte  having 
eiEtingmihed  the  hopes  of  a  continnaice  c€  the 
aiiicdeiiion  to  the  throne  in  the  right  line,  ititnBd 
judged  advisable  that  some  of  the- younger  sons 
of  Geioige  III.  should  enter  into  the  marriage 
atate^  attd,  accordingly,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence; 
KjUrtt  and  Cambridge,  followed  the  example  of 
the  Princess  Elizabeth.  The  Duke  of  Clarence 
married  the  Princess  Adelaide  Amelia,  of  Saze- 
Meiningen ;  ther  Duke  of  Kent,  Princess  Victoria 
Maria  Lbtiisa,  siister  to  Prince  Leopold,  of  Saxe« 
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tfmilm^itht  poke  9€:GiuBbridge<nliilTi^ 
Pdnoeili ' :  Aiignfital ; :  WiUielninas;  1 06  ( iHand:  0^  On 

SMeifttd  from. Parliament. in  addition  cff'j£B0QO 
fi|f year  to  I)k:  income,  vhicihiiraa  td.tiiociiinluiiifld 
io-^ikomort^i asiimr 'J0iptlBEie/'.ini  dbM(n«f  Jmc 
baeominK  m'widowv!  iAa^thet.chfmge;ti}Mt'Mm 
InelaBcIiolir  natm^e^fsbdn;  x>cciirrcd>  in  li»TOyal 
fiuaulyi(by,tiMide;EitK  of .  tfie  iaijtue«8i  Qgoan^OiiHH 

ezfoffleirtfi^Hnoesa^.ic^mplarjff  m.ali-.,4im  wtk^ 
tions  of  public  and  private  life,  as  a  quietii^ 
a  ^ife;  a  mother,;  and  a  fHend,  .it  is  unnecesttky 
to!  idi^w  her  .  character  in .  this  placa;  for  it .  is 
impressQdfdn  the  faeairts  of  her  subjects  la  biighter 
colours  than  anyJangnage  can  impart;  and  thoie 
who  appreciiate  the  influence  of  the*  sorereign  on 
the  mindd  of  the  nation^iueed  form  no  higher  wiBh; 
than  that  the  life,  the  character,  and  the  court  of 
all  future  Queens  of  England  may  resemble  the 
life,  character,  and  court  of  Queen  Charlotte. 

The  Duke  of  York  succeeded  the  Queen  as 
guardian  of  the  King  s  person ;  the  establisbBieRt 
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at  iWltdibir  ^M^WiliiriMfdi  ttnd  «)itti»  MW<eol|imiB^ 

(*eW|»1H)itft!liilt'i!eW«iy.' ■•''•'' .-'  -•■  '"  ^  '•'  -'^ !*•-•> 
'^'TBH  fof«i^^tiy  &rth&^P«>hi0ei  >Reg«iit  bad' 
6Vtitiiied'4b^'-'Utic^'«t)ipiiD(b»!i6tf, '  lioth  abroiJir 
ihii  at  1ionK;'<  lnnlfi^<SiMbg<iiihii«(by  th^'pn^kV 

of  self-interest  ;'1>nl^l(ti  a%si6t(fe^=l^tMttd<Mitiietii-6f 
piWafii  rtotireft;  akd  ai6MMfi<i«')itf  p^rionaill^iefit, 

lb  il#'j^e«Mr<6r  "BuiwiMrrttiid  mk  \g&aMii  ^(k)^;' 
Viaioilf^t''  ibtf'  iMtfiddilMK  MtfteWtW  M'  >thd'  Ifi^t' 
pdhTAitf ^«ftidi|^  ^tidW  (in  ')^Mi^r«M;  iiAl '  1jt^tliea< 
A'M^tfA^f^lt^MM  'tb^  pttHcy'iiiia  iJMtf^e  of  th<^' 
Ell^Btt-  •  t^n^'  Btitf  itf ->tBe  idttittiMratioii  of 
^6ill<Sil6^"«ffiri]hi;'  the  ck^  ^i^'Wid^lj^  diflerent; 
TIMn^  ^ctidui  'Bptrltfc;  wbbife^  efforts  for  dis- 
ttfrbaiicie' 'had' b6efi  foiled 'by  the  'splendor  of 
eVditi  at  thtt'clo^e  6f  th^  ^d-,  bugeAy  availed 
tlifelttseh«i  (^ iherdis^bntent tiiid diffi^nilty  which 
naturally  foUowed  the  establishment  of  peac6. 
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The  year  1819  wast  in  consequence  unhapiiily 
dktiogniahed  by  serioni  distnibanoee  in  Lanca- 
ihige,  and  othetyarto  of  tlie  kingdom^  wUckled 
to  diatresaing  acttiea  at  MancheBter,  when  Mr. 
Hunt,  long  designated  as  the  oracle  of  the  party 
called  the  Radicals,  having  collected  na  immeatp 
assemblage  of  persons^  was  arrested  by  a  polm 
officer,  and  the^people  dispersed  by  the  Yeomaniy. 
Cavalry.  Blood  waa  wdiappily  shed^  .4Mid  dp 
circnmstance  gyve  rise .  tn  londsmd  >  fmawl 
expressions  of  indignatiennt  what  tfao^pof^nlafte 
dolled  the  Massacre  of  Petors^iehL  .  -  .^nr^ : 

Similar  assemblies  continued  to  meet  r  in  dif* 
fsrent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  at  which  the  most 
inflammatory  language  was  used ;  and  at  Paisley, 
in  particular,  were  scenes  of  most  outrageous  liot 
and  destruction,  which  made  the  interference  of  the 
military  absolutely  necessary.  Long  debates  aa 
these  affiurs  took  place  in  Parliament,  and  seveial. 
resolutions  were  passed,  but  not  without  vehe- 
ment opposition,  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  govern- 
ment. The  evil,  however,  increased,:  and  in  the 
spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  new  disturbances 
arose. 
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io^MAy,  this  yen,  an  additioa  M^a»  iD^de^to^  Idbie 
royd  ^iamUy».  by^'the  birlb.#i^;Pi^ifcMS««rpi>4m 
^'  Aft  &ok6^of^iGiittberlud}  iOEid     ^tbfti^  fif  ummw 

;>-?Wkr^Mr;»11ib  .lut  of  the :  regeney,  ?  ended m  Jt 
b^iata/nfith  present  discontent  and  git>pmy  ^ntir 
ctpatkmr;  yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  L820 
the  country,  i^ras  .tranquil.  *  The  agricaltural 
mlireiis  were  stiU  dq>re8sed,  but  the  cultivators 
of:  *'Uie-<soil  are:  always  least,  impatient  uikder 
distress  uid  disappointment  CiMniaieroe;  revived 
m  some. degree,  and: the  deteriiined  measurn  of 
the  ministry  subdued  theiidle  wi  the  .darmg».aiMl 
ealtotairaged'the  peacefiiliandiindttstriom;  .^t^  v;^t»»j 
^4  *i  Otr  the  2drd'  :<^ 7 January^ .  &e  Prinbe^^Regenl; 
liii  the  mttibrtOne  to  loseihisbrother^itheDakis 
>Wf  JMtt^'Who-dibd  of  aninfiammationonthe  faiigs, 
^RMI^^  neglected  cold,  arising  from  wet  feet. 
Hir^was  considered  as  amiable  in  private  . life, 
ftMs 'Which  he  rarely  emei|;ed.  Almost,  his  last 
act  was  reading  an  affectionate  letter  from  the 
Pirinee  Regent,  wha  was  greatly  attached  to  him. 
Immediately  after  this  shocki  the  royal  family 
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OB'Satuvdayi  4tOth  Jatmary^  :.^Tl|si  i^teckaoaaidi 
TeUined  bis  chanetenstio^4totNit3p  tilL«itUn  « 
few  days  of  his  dsath.-^Hit  siiffimo{ftf^.imre*Mt 
protracted,  nor  was  the  approach  of  death  en^ 
bitteiedbf  paitt*  >,;He«kpii^idth0ii,tSk4U«g^ 
aadv  ^ppiiy  ^^^  hi^I^iiheciwaSlPeti^  ftfirijoiniitipi 
happens  {to>  ^patieatS'  laboudig^^  under  titiidtf 
diB0ii(kfs^,<:d8ited  bya^/fsybHf  rrotanpilm^Masoiij 
which'  iweuU  hut  <lh»wu|i^nttdd  toanalKiym 
e€M<iioUs^oC^<|be  deacJktiafb  ctf  diisiasi^moiiiitsio 
^^Iboiroyoftbody  wits  4M>tiiimt^  ilobtlw^fitt^ 
¥aiitt>MiSt»  Oeor^BsiChap^lipat  Wud>Mr,iratbi 
16th  ^.  of  Febtaar}Q^  amidst  4t  :xmneoiiiM  iiif.  thU 
great  and  noble  of  thaiand^  but  iUaess^  and  tbs 
advice,  of  his  physicians^  prevented  the  gireatest 
and  the  noblest,  from  paying  the  last  trM)QMi 
to.  his  fiither.  The  Duke  of  York  was  chief 
mournedr^ 

,  The  usual  ceremony  of  proclamation)  and  sahf** 
tatibn^  announced  th^  accession  cofi  George  IV; 
and  another  important  eraicommenoed. 

The  death  of   George  III.  changed  only  tbe 
title  of  his  successor^  as  he  had  already  possessed 
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for '  MDOB  •  yeatfs  vail  the'  attributes  of^  royal  pc^f^r: 
The  first  public  act  'of  the  neir  King'  was  to; 
BuauDon  a  priiy  oouiieily  at  wbidt,  tbedmbteitts^  of 
office  ha;v^g>beeii  Mtrenderedby  the  tffiti^'  df 
the>  erowDs  to  *  iwbom  '  thfey  were  'immediately 
MBtoMd^^ad  the^  eoMomaapj^  oath  <  being  takto; 
Hiailifli^tj^  wtt  pleabed  to  make  tbe^fcdlowihg 

uifliiaye  dirtetedfthat  ydt  dhtftiM  t]^  ^siBMribteli 

h0ie»  inilerdeirvthali  FttttrjpidisttlUbrg^}^^^!^ 

duty  of')MfMteciiigt^«t>i'y«ttnh'e^  of  ^  tke 

Kngl  diy,ti€AovM?#idM^/^<>  '.Mi-ju-.r;/-  '.'.•»'*' 

.  :^1«jItliriibpiMMbii'^ttf^«<S^tati^^^ 
tiai:Miteir0£i|iiy(  lbelitigi>£iipo»>ilM«  tnelftiiCltoiyt 
ocoattoo^lMUii  havbCho^tofitK*!^'^ 4lti^ 
tUtt  Ibe  wverei  bakttity  with  wbicii^ms  M^tyf 
has  been  afflUcted  for  so  many  years,  ha#  iieveH 
tffiKtediftomii<the'jiiiiild8«-ofi  bis  iStfb[|Mts^  ^the 
imj[trMsi6n&:  ^T^ited  by  ^hia'TDiiglyi  tiriuM^I  'ttid 
Usihxample  will,  I  amipenntadedi^lfvc  iM^wetin 
tiiielgnUisMrem^alsran^of  his  obuntvyi  '  <  ^ 
''  Callsd  upoo/in  eonseqtieiioe  olE|Hii^'Majesfys 
ifidnpmitipB^ta  exorcitte  theipv^ogatii^es  of 'Aie 
croidn^Mi  hU^tehalf, it  fvmk  the  firk:  wish  Ibftty 
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Iwttt  to  be  allowed  to  restore  ittto  his  handii  the 
yowtrs  with  which  I  was  entrusted.  It  has 
|ilMsed  Ahoughty  God  to  determine  otherwise; 
aod  I  have  not  been  insensiUe  to  the  adfsntages 
whidi  I  have  derived  from  administering,  in  my 
dear  father's  name,  the  government  of  this  realm. 

**The  support  which  I  have  received  from 
Parliament  and  the  country,  in  times  the  most 
eventful,  and  under  the  most  arduous  circum- 
stances, could  alone  inspire  me  with  that  con- 
fidence which  my  present  station  demands.^ 

^'The  experience  of  the  past  will,  I  trust, 
satisfy  all  classes  of  my  people,  that  it  wiU  ever 
be  my  most  anxious  endeavour  to  promote  their 
prosperity  and  happiness,  and  to  maintain  unim- 
paired, the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom." 

Whereupon  the  lords  of  the  council  made  it 
their  humble  revest  to  His  Majesty,  that  this 
His  Majesty's  most  gracious  declaration  to  their 
lordships  might  be  made  public;  which  His 
Mi\jesty  was  pleased  to  order  accordingly. 

On  Monday,  theSlst,  the  King  was  proclaimed 
IMlh  the  usual  forms  by  the  venerable  Sir  Isaac 
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Heard,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  under  the.  portico  of 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  at  Charing  Cross,  Temr. 
pie  Bar,  and  the  other  customary  stations.  Sir 
Isaac  being  then  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age, 
His  Majesty,  with  the  kindest  consideration, 
though  he  allowed  him  to  make  the  proclamation 
under  the  portico  of  the  palace,  would  not  suffer 
him  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  accom^- 
panying  the  procession  to  Charing  Cross  and  the; 
city. 

Alarming  disturbiances  continued  to  trouble  the* 
northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  peighboufbood 
0^  Glasgow,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  Aprils  a  seditaom^ 
ad4r^ss  was  iss^ued,  deqiaring,  that  the ;  struggle: 
between  the,  government  and  the  people  had* 
cpmmenced.  The  soldiers  were  imrited  to  join, 
the  people,  and  all  who  should  oppose  the  rege-* 
neration  of  the  country  were  denounced  as  traitors. 
The  next  day  all  business  cease^d.  Thousands  of 
W|CMrl;;nien  were  seen  loitering  about  the  streets,  as 
if  .waiting  for  a  signal.  But  all  these  proceedingti 
ended  with  a  skirmish,  in  which  nineteen  of  the 
rioters  were  taken  prisoners,  some  of  whom 
exgiated  their  error  on  the  scaffold,  repenting 
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the  delusion  which  had  misled  them ; 
wretches  who  must  have  been  the  authors  of  the 
plan  escaped,  by  concealment,  the  punishment 
which  they  so  well  deserved. 

A  plot  of  a  most  diabolical  nature,  happily  r 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  was  contrived  J 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  revolution  li^ 
that  in  France ;  the  first  step  towards  which  waatt 
have  been  the  murder  of  all  the  ministers, 
assembled  at  a  cabinet  dinner  at  Lord  Harrowbyll 
The  plot  was  however  discovered  to  the  goTi 
ment  by  one  of  the  conspirators,  and 
Thistlewood,  the  leader,  and  his  associates,  i 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  high-treason,  conspi- 
racy, murder,  and  felony.  Thistlewood  and  6ve 
others  were  beheaded,  five  were  transported  I 
tife,  and  one  pardoned. 

The  King,  on  meeting  the  new  Parliamei 
declared  in  his  speech,  that  he  should  follow  \ 
Other's  example  in  his  solicitude  for  the  welfore4 
the  nation ;  that  economy  should  be  observed  | 
the  public  expenditure,  and  that  the  royal  digoi 
should  be  supported  without  additional  burda 
on  the  people;  His  Majesty  expressed  his  deter-" 
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tnmation  to  mdntaiii  the  public  peace  and  tiratt* 
^iiillity,  lamented  the  pretoure  of  distress;  which 
ifat  'ieiggravated  by  a  spirit  *  ct  tMrbidence  and 
edition ;  and  conclu^M  idth  a '  hope  th jtt  the 
misguided  might  be  led  to  tf  diie  sense  of  their 
4Nrrots;  The  King  on  thiigf  occasion  seemed  in  good 
ispifits,  b^^t  not  in  good  healtli;  having  been  seri- 

*    *  I 

atttAj  attacked  by  inflammatibn  oh  the  lungi 
danring  die  first  half  of  Pebmary'*  The  iGussemblage 
fiothlh-'and  out  of  the  Hduise  was  unprecedented^ 
Utii  bis  Mtfjesty  Was  louclly  Sheeted  both  in  going 
ib>fSbe  Bbuse  and  oti  his  return.  On  the  16th  of 
Miaiy;  the  King  b^ld  a  chapter  of  the  Oi^er  of  the 
BaCb;  and  tin  the  16th'  of 'Jun6/he  had  a  drawings 
^Oom;at  which  the  court  was  out  of  mourning. 

Death,  ii!i4)ich  had  Utterly  so  often  irfflicted  the 
iroyal  famil^r,  noW  deprivdd  it  of  abbthcbr  higfaly- 
fe^i^cted  metriberr,  in  h^r  Rbyal  H^hnCiis  the 
Bochtts  of  York/  who  died  on  the  6th  of  Aiigu«t> 
ftt  Oadands,  at  the  age  iif  fifty^hree  years.  ^  She 
liad  lUVed  separate  from  the  Duk^,  thouj^^  both 
Mtftfaied  a  grdttt  reg^  foredch  other;  and  behaVed 
io  egdi  other  with  kindness^  and  as  her  illness 
gahied  ground,  with  a  degree  of  affection:  the 
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duke  was  with  her  in  her  last  moments.  She 
hved  in  retirement,  but  was  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  ber ;  was  a  great  favorite  both  with  George 
III.  and  his  successor,  and  adored  by  the  poor, 
towards  whom  her  charity  was  unbounded. 

The  most  anxious  period  of  the  King's  reign 
was  now  come ;  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  indeed 
of  Europe,  were  turned  on  his  royal  consort,  now 
become  Queen  of  England.  She  was  in  Italy, 
where  she  had  resided  ever  since  her  return  firom 
a  journey  to  the  east.  Reports  to  ber  disadvan- 
tage had  long  been  circulated,  and  on  the  death 
of  George  III.  it  was  generally  imagined  that 
some  arrangement  would  be  made  for  her  perma- 
nent residence  abroad,  with  her  own  consent,  and 
without  any  more  open  breach  between  her  and 
the  King,  than  that  which  already  existed.  But 
the  first  measures  adopted  towards  her  were 
injudicious :  no  official  notice  was  sent  her  of  the 
King's  death,  of  which  she  was  informed  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  who  sent  Sicard,  an  old  and 
faithful  servant  of  hers,  to  Italy,  with  the  news. 
She  immediately  replied  to  Mr.  Brougham,  tliat 
she  was  determined  to  return  to  England;  and 
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she  ordered  him,  as  her  Attoi;pey-GeDeral, .  to 
apply  for  Backingham  House  as  her  place  of 
residence.  To  a  question  from  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  22d  of  February, 
L82U,  Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  the  English 
functionaries  abroad  should  treat  Her  Majesty 
with  respect,  and  that  no  indignity  should  be 
offered  to  her.  Notwithstanding  this,  she  was 
said  to  have  received  the  most  insulting  neglect, 
and  even  positive  rudeness,  from  some  of  our 
ministers  abroad.  The  King  now  ordered  her 
name  to  be  struck  out  of  the  Liturgy ;  and  the 
equivocal  relation  between  them  gave  rise  to 
many,  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  parti* 
cularly  about  increasing  her  income,  in  proportion 
as  her  dignity  had  increased.  Lord  Liverpool, 
founding  his  proceeding  on  a  proposition  made 
to  ministers  in  June,  1819,  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
**  that  if  the  present  allowance  were  continued, 
her  Royal  Highness  might  be  induced  to  live 
abroad,  and  resign  her  claim  to  the  title  of  Queen 
Consort,*'  wrote,  on  the  accession  of  the  King,  to 
Mr.  Brougham,  adverting  to  the  above  proposal 
as  having  come  officially  from  her  advisers.    The 
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only  alteration  proposed  was  to   increase  the 
income  from  £35,000^  to  £50,000  per  aoMm. 

BefoK  tibe.pvincess  coiddiie  acqnainted  with 
this  neg^oeiatiOn^  dub  learnt  the  deafth^of  the  Xing, 
andithtt  ertenre  of  heir  name  from  the  litni^ju 
She  iMamed  the  title  of  Queeiip  aikd  wiote  lettM. 
of  tomplimeni  to  England;  and  8oon,after  set iM^ 
oa  her  jourmij  to  thb  coAhtry.  She  waa.  t^lafe 
met  Mr.  Brbiq^iamrat  Genoia,  but  she  liastencA 
forward  and  met  him, at  St.  Omers,  together  with 
Lord  Hutchinson^  who  went  oa  the  )>ait;H0C»1he 
King;  to  propose  that  £50,00&:  a-^year.  ^heiiU  he 
her  allowance,  on  the  condition  that,  she  shmM 
reside  abroad,  and  never  assume  any  right  or  titfe 
appertaining  to  the  royal  family,  oi  England. 
The  Queen  gave  an  instant  and  indignant  answar 
to  the  proposition,  and  ipimediately  left  France 
for  England,  where  she  arrived,  at. Dover,  on  the 
5th  of  June,  1820. 

Feelings,  honorable  to  the  English  nation^ 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate — ^a  desire  to  sup* 
port  the  weaker  side—and  resentment  of  supposed 
injuries,  united,  with  the  sentiment  common. ta 
aU  Inankind — a  belief  that  innocence  begets  con** 
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fideiice— to  secure  for  the  Queen,  thusjitaatfed, 
a  most,  energetic'  and  jentbusiastic  welooinei '  A 
sinular  spirit-  ligkted  one  hundred  flambeauap^  and 
eoUected  tenthousiand  persona  the  same  night,  to 
gifeet-her  arrival  at  CanteEbuiy^.  Her  route  to 
London  was  a  continued  tmaaph*  and  her  arcii^al 
there  its  climax. .;  The  lower  ^and  the  midAliDg 
classes  of  society  predokmnated  in  this  >disp]ay  9$ 
feeling.  The .  che^s  .Her  Miyesty  xedeived  woe 
paid  to  her  situation,  and  to  the  (courage  which 
appeared  to  braite  it;. the  pc^ular  hatred  of  any 
thing  likle  oppression  had  its  share  in  the  excito^ 
ment ;  and  it  may  be  added,  that  at  this  peqkMl 
Tery.  few  person^  in  Sngfamd  were  laoquainited 
with  the  nature  or  the  proofis  of  the  charge  agaSnst 
her.  How  this  honorable  feeling  i  became  per- 
verted into  a  political  passion,  and  with  what  art^ 
the  noble  sympathy  of  th^  many  was  employed 
in  the  party  purposes  ^  of  the  few^  will  be  long 
remembered.  Flags,-^  processions,  placards,  ad* 
dresses,  ^  newspaper  paragraphs,  coffee-house 
harangues,  pulpit  eloquence,  and  mob  outrage, 
were  parts  of  the  machinery ;  but  the  prime 
mover  was  not  palpable  to  sight. 
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His  Majesty  was  equally  prompt  and  detennined 
in  his  conduct ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  Lords 
Liverpool  and  Gastlereagh  laid  on  the  tables  of 
the  respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  a  message 
from  the  King,  desiring  that  the  Eb>use8  would 
take  into  immediate  consideration  certain  doca- 
ments,    then   furnished,    relative    to   the    mal- 
practices of  the  Queen  while  upon  the  continnt 
Various  adjournments  took  place,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  of  a  private  arrangement, 
and  numerous  meetings  were  held  in  St.  Jame^V 
square,  at  Lord  Gastlereagh's,  between  his  lord* 
ship  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  the  friends 
of  the  King,  and  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman 
as  the  law-^officers  of  the  Queen.    These  were  in 
vain ;  and  at  last  Mr.  Wilberforce  made  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  an  address  to  the 
Queen,  praying  her,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  to  yield;    the   Commons   pledging 
themselves,  that  her  thus  yielding  should  not  in 
any  way  prejudice  her  character.    She  refused. 

At  last,  on  the  5th  of  July,  Lord  Liverpool 
brought  in  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  againsi 
Her  Majesty,    depriving   her   of  her  rights  as 
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Queen  of  England,  and  dissolving  her  marriage, 
on  the  ground  of  criminal  intercourse  with  an  indi- 
vidual named  Bergami,  v^ho  held  a  confidential 
situation  in  her  household.  This  measure  was 
only  meant  to  intimidate  the  Queen,  and  adjourn-* 
ments  took  place  to  give  time  for  its  operation, 
and  to  produce  a  compromise.  Her  Majesty, 
however,  stood  firm  to  her  purpose,  and  un* 
dauntedly  appeared  in  the  House  of  Lords  during 
every  discussion  on  the  Bill,  which,  having  been 
carried  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority  of  only  nine 
votes,  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  declared,  that  His 
Majesty's  government  had  resolved  to  abandon 
the  prosecution. 

Soon  after  the  funeral  of  George  IIL  the  King 
was  desirous  that  preparations  should  be  made. 
for  his  coronation;  but  the  Queen  was  an 
obstacle,  as  he  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  her 
being  crowned  with  him.  The  King  opened  the 
session  of  1821  in  person,  on  the  23rd  of  January. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  Queen  was 
named  by  His  Majesty,  and  the  subject  of  a 
provision  for  her  was  recommended  to  Parliament* 
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at -tlwfcttwte'  rtliiawif-  ttiy"b»'|imd 

ka^S^UQ '  and  Wludii^ikrldi*  i«lt4Mil  jttUM  « 

cottider  as  the  betf-and  mnit  Mifegimd  «f  «f 

.'  Mb^'detotei?  tdolit! 'piaoe  dmtoy<to  wrtH' 
att)lli«'^f(ieMioD4C9iie  Litttigy,  «&&  4MIMV  puiWi; 

mtimsnA,  hoi  ihe^  BbtMe^  ttlMqrfe'4«eided'  fellMlr 
fiivor,  by  large  majorities.  The  BVOD'oi  jSOOfiOb 
per  annutn  was  y^ted  for  the  Queeni 

A  proclamation  was  Issiied*  fining  th«  19tk  of 
July  for  tiie  >coronati6ii»-  on  which  the  QoeMi 
wrote  to  Lord  ^liverpo^ir'to  leain  whM  tfnMnge- 
Ments  bad  ^been  made  for  ber;  She  was  auswtte^' 
that  the  evowoy  using  its  undoubted  priyikige^ 
would  not  have  her  included  in  the  ^remtmy; 
and  she  was  •  afterwards-  inf<^ed,  that  her  si* 
be' at  the  coronation  Would  nofbe  allo#ei 
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Tiie  iiial;ter  .wa&  ari^uied  Iwfoiie}  iUiefttiTyrOoinidlp 
her  law  dffioers  pkadiag  Jber  right;' ^but  without^ 
success^' 

eiqptcted  ceremony  Uook  pktce.i-  Afeilwtf^ist 
dgftil^iiii  the  morniiig  Uie  Hall  ^wm- closed  aguttit 
thtt^  admission  K)(f  more- ccpipa^y^  and  lat  aboott 
bal&past  tenilia  MaJQ8[ty  <;nteiped,  <■ 

The  procession  moved  from  the  Hall  to  ^tte 
Abbey ^  w^bere  the  csowning^  topk^plaee^  and  by 
four  o'clock  the  Kissg  b«d  retiiraed'to4he'HalL; 
HenOTT  retired  to  die  Speaker's  houses  uiitiL4»ix^> 
when  'His  JAi^^sty^  again  ipnteredthe*  HalV^and^^ 
deootatpdi  with  the  crown  and^robee^of  estate,' '4i« 
seated  hinrself  on  the-tJironeMtti  the  ^  head  4ft4iki» 
table,  and  dinner  commenced^ 

The  preparationa  were  jjadioiovs  and  i^lendldi^ 
Three  hundred  and  twehre  persons,  *  liesides » ^tiw 
rbyal  family,  aat  down  to  the  dinner.  The  tables 
were  seven  feet  wide,- and  each  perscmhad  4wo 
feet  of  space  allotted  4o  him.  The  backs  of  the 
diaiia  were  gQthic  arphes  ^covered  with>  scarlet^* 
and  .the  Hall  was-floored  with  blue  cloth*    flie 
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ceremony  of  the  champion  was  performed  between 
the  first  and  second  courses,  whilst  those  allowed 
by  the  Court  of  Claims  took  place  after  the 
second  course.  At  twenty  minutes  before  eight, 
the  King  rose  and  left  the  HaU,  and  thus  termi- 
nated the  ceremony.  The  whole  was  niagni- 
ficent,  and  costly  beyond  all  precedent;  and 
never  did  His  Majesty  appear  in  better  spirits 
than  throughout  this  fatiguing  day. 

It  is  painful  to  proceed.  The  Queen,  who  on 
this  occasion  was  unquestionably  ill-advised, 
appeared  during  the  cerennmy  at  the  several 
entrances  of  the  Abbey  and  the  Hall^  and  was 
everywhere  refused  admittance.  The  populace, 
incensed  at  the  repulse  she  had  met  with,  col- 
lected in  mobs,  and  broke  the  windows  of  the 
houses  of  His  Majesty's  personal  friends,  and 
chief  officers,  and  ministers  of  state.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  humiliations  that  this  ill-fated 
princess  was  destined  to  receive.  The  mortifica- 
tion of  this  moment  embittered  the  few  remaining: 
days  of  her  life,  and  most  probably  hastened  the 
approach  of  death,  which  on  the  7th  of  August 
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put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  Yet  was  her  spirit 
undaunted  and  e&ergetic  at  the  moment  of  death, 
as  it  had  been  throughout  her  life. 

In  her  will  she  had  desired  that  her  body 
should  be  conveyed  to  Brunswick,  and  that  the 
inscription  on  her  coffin  should  be,  ''  Here  lies 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of 
England."  The  ministers  consented  to  the  con- 
veyance of  the  body  to  Brunswick,  and  appointed 
a  military  guard  of  honor  to  attend  it.  The 
funeral  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  August. 

It  might  have  been  hoped  that  party  spirit  and 
(action  would  be  now  allayed;  but  even  the 
funeral  procession  gave  occasion  to  disgracefql 
outrages.  It  reached  Kensington  in  good  order, 
and  was  to  have  proceeded  along  the  great  road 
north  of  London,  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  riot 
that  were  to  be  apprehended  if  it  passed  through 
the  city.  But  its  farther  progress  was  stopped 
by  a  barrier  of  carts  and  waggons,  placed  to 
obstruct  it,  and,  after  some  serious  affrays  with 
the  military,  in  which  two  persons  were  killed  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  obliged  to  fire  in  their 
own  defence,  against  the  stones  with  which  they 
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asaafled,  the  mob  prevailed,  and  Oie  pfoMif- 
Mon  ^passed  tlicoiigfa  the  city.  TheM  dMgMi^l 
scenes  were  renewed  almbst  to  ibe  Ma-sMe.  The 
ftoetal  in  the  citfaediiBiI  bf  Brdns^iek;  ma  per- 
lormed  with  great  soleihnity  'and  spletfddr, 
jpp^icjUit  a^  imooieilfle  odncoiirBe  of  her  couBtrymM, 

iwhow9^  deefdy  affiteted  by  this  clbsiiig  MeM 
pf  !t)ie  earthly  eaieer  of  thnir  princes. 

The  Yihsh:  of  these  ahbap{iy  praiceiedngs  are 
9t^  fresh  ip  ;the  memory  bf  thd  natiDn;  wM  itib 
mention  (£(hem  wett  ftow;  awiUtena  intthdbe  ifhe 
UMk\ii^  moat  UybI^t:  ihtecetft  in  them^,  f^ing^'  so 
^ttpleaaamtt  that  it  mdit  seem  £ir better  totetttife 
i^feiale  gradually  aink^  isto  oblmon/  thMf,  b^ 
nnaecessary:  discussion,  to  revive  the  memory  of 
a  contest,  the  principal  parties  in  which  ate  now 
withdrawn  from  all  the  petty  cares  of  this  nMrtal 
life,  and  sheltered  both  from  enmity  and  flattery, 
in  the  repose  of  the  tomb • 

The  chief  events  in  which  His  Majesty  was 
perscmally  concerned  subsequent  to  his  corona* 
tipn,  were,  his  visits  to  Ireland,  Hanover,  wd 
Scotland. 

On  Saturday,  the  11th  of  August,  1821,  th€ 
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Kong  embarked  on  board  the  Lightuiiig,  steam- 
packet,  and  on.  the  foUowiog  day,  about .  four  in 
the:  afternoon^  landed  at  Howtb^  in  Ireland.  Hia 
Majesty  waa^recognised  before  he  left  the  steam- 
boat^ ^Xid  the  most  loyal  greetinjapi  Mrelcombd  hiqi 
on  shore.  He  very  eordially  Acknowledged  thii» 
gratification/ andiKrhen  itt'his  earriagesfa'odk  hands 
with  .ihany  of  the  tkiroiig^  appearing  rto  ^i^oy 
th^  absence  of  etiquette,  and^  to  indnlgB  thb 
hnmor  of  the  mdment.  SignaL  guni  conveyed 
I3ie  first  notice  o(^  the  Kini^  <  ^ri vi^  ;^  aiid  th^ 
characteristic  enthnsiaun  of  tike  natito  was  inaniw 
fested  on  all  sidcis.  Immense  ^crowds  followed 
the  course  of  the  royal  cairriage,  and  from  the 
steps  of  the  vice-ijegal  lodge,  'ihe  Kingaddfressed 
the  multitude : — **  My  lords  and  ^gentlemen/  and 
my  good  yeomanry/'  said  His  Majesty,  *'  I  can* 
not  express  to  you  the  gratificfttion  I  feel  at  th0 
warm  and  kind  reception  I  have  met  with'  on 
this  day  of  my  landing  among  my  Irish  subjects : 
I  am  obliged  to  you  alL  I  am  particularly 
obliged  by  your  escorting  me  to  my  very  door. 
I  may  not  be  able  to  express  my  feelings  as  I 
wish.    I  have  travelled  far— I  have  tnade  a  lone: 
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Toyage ;  besides  which,  particular  circumstances 
have  occurred,  l^nawato  y^u,  al,l^.of  ,whichit.is 
,  better  at  present  not  to  speak ;  *  i^)on  these  jBub- 
jects  I  leaye  it  to  delicate  and  generous  hearts  to 
appreciate  my  feelings.  This  is  one  pf.thehappiest 
days  of  my  life.  I  have  long  wished  to  visit  ygq  : 
my  heart  has  always  been  Irish — frpin  the  day.it 
first  beat,  I  have  loved  Ireland.  This  day  has 
shown  me  that  I  am  beloved  by  my  Irtish  subjects. 
Ran]^,  station,  honorSji  are.  nqthing;,  but  to  feel 
,t|iat  I  live  in  the  hearts  of  my  Irish.subjec^.is  to 
que  the  most  exalted ,  happiness.  I  must  noj 
once  more  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  and  bid 
you  farewell.  Go  and  do  by  me  as  I  shall  do  by 
you;  drink  my  health  in  a  bumper;  I  shall  drink 
all  yours  in  a  bumper  of  good  Irish  whiskey."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  this  plain,  homely 
speech  from  the  royal  lips,  was  hailed  with  hearty 
applause.  The  spirits  of  the  nation  seemed 
excited  to  a  pitch  of  intoxication — in  their  own 
forcible  language,  they  were  mad  with  joy.  The 
public  authorities  paid  their  duty  at  a  private 

0 

f  .News  of  the  Queen's  death  had  just  reiuJied  Hb  Jtfajes^. 
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levee  oa'ihe  l«St(i,  and.  the  great  appeared  to  paiv 
take  the  raptiire  of  4be  lower  ranks  on  the  arrival 
of  His  Majesty.;  l^is  affability  delighted  them,  and 
the  itto^t  extravagant  hopes  qf  national  and  indi- 
vidual benefit  originated  in  this  visit.    The  public 
entry  into  Dublin  occurred  on  the    I7th;    Hifi 
Majesty  wore    the  riband  of  the  order  of    St. 
Psatrick  over  his  regimentals,  and  the  lancers,  in 
their  splendid  full  dress,  apcompanied  the  procea- 
aion:  the  King  took  possession  of  the  castle, 
which  became  the  palace.   On  the  23rd,  the  King 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor;  on  the  24th,  hp 
visited  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  after  exhausting 
the  plea&ures  of  Irish'  sociality,  and  visiting  the 
wonders  of  the  capitaU  depart^  on  the  7th  of 
September.    His  embarkation  was  greeted  with 
the 'same  enthusiastic  cheers  that  bad  n^arked  hia 
landing.  On  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  King  landed 
*8it  Milford  Haven,  and  immediately  afterwards 
iKiBiaienced  bis  journey  to  ILondon,    The  greatest 
jejcpectatiensr  were  entertained  in  botb  cpuntrt^ 
from  this  visit  of  the  King  to  Ireland,  but  they  wer^ 
fatally  disappointed ;  thd  feverisl^  excitement  of 
that  peci<id  soon  aqhsid^d;    and  the  Mnguioe 
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|>eopIe  finding  no  immedimte  good  from  the  King's 
iMMUce,  tgreed  to  attnbitte  a  gieat  poftioii  of 
tiieir  existing  evik  to  that  came.  PoTerty  amd 
iBUsery  awakened  discontent  nnd  diiinmon ;  flattes 
ivere  kindled,  mnrders  perpettated,  and  the  most 
diabolicat  outrages  prevailed.  -Religions  discords 
inflamed  the  wounds  of  political  animositjiL 
Itevenge  and  indifidnal  hatred  dictated  the 
darkest  crimes,  under  the  shadow  of  publie  geod 
H)n  the  one  side,  and  ptttriotic  .impiilse  >  on  the 
mother.  Executions,  imprisonments,  and  inilitirjr 
occupation,  were  not  suAcieat  to  repress  the 
tumults,  or  prevent  the  dreadful  conflaginateoi 
and  sanguinary  struggles  they  gavebirthto.  The 
-lord-lieutenant  was  recalled,  a  special  commissioii 
for  the  trial  of  offenders  was  sent  into  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  punishment  followed  as 
-excitement  that  power  could  not  repress.  This 
^ear  ended  amid  these  horrors ;  the  King  a  visit  to 
Ireland  appeared  like  a  blink  of  sunshine  on  the 
island ;  but  its  dubious  splendor  was  only  the 
precursor  of  the  storm. 

The  King  had  scarcely  returned  from  Ireiaad, 
^when  he  encountered  the  penU  of  a  new  voyage. 
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^  fiitif  u»  of  ttother  ionimefy ;  Qa  ih/t  90tl| 

wtCtiaiat  atxl  tmveUed  throtig^  Xlitok  BrHiMlM 
Auuia-Chapellei  .DfaRsdMorf*  .ntd  lkfiBid«l>a:jllff 
|tf«ietty  etrteted[.liwiQerinan\^ommi0bBitfQ..t^ 
fith  of  October;  •tbo«veBiitg.:0fviffaic)l  iAy  hn 
spoot  at  OsmbDvg. :  Here  boireeeiyjed  tb«  ^ofn 
•f  tbo  pKsdoee,  roviewed  the  OtlktreginioM.^ilifitli' 
tey^itetioiKd  thcre^  and  wm  buili^^bf  lt)o  »ejclftr« 
laatiooB  of  tbeipqptilBce.  On  tte  fp^oiwipg  da^t 
|kO<  Dukes  of  OttoU^rtend  aod  CSambiK^  »H 
Mi»  li^eaty,  Aod  the  roya)  bro|b€M  difo^  toge^ 
Ihcr  at;  Nienbargp»  whwe  the  c«KHrt4K>uae  h^  be^ 
fntpartd  r  liDC  bia  areoeption ;  and  <lNiter«aiQg  bff 
alaf>t^m!(hepalat;e«fHeiTei4iaQ»en.  0^th^ltti| 
bf Ootbbtr,  a aaiate Of  ooe haadaed .aodoae  gmw 
•nnoaaOod  Hbb  Majeaty'Si  enliraiice  iato  the  lei^itwl 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  joy  oif  #  peoi^ 
wfcohadbeen  ao'  loag  goveafned  by-tfae.3ff«n8wjch 
iuaHj,  aiMtor  *he  ti^  of  "electom,'' «( tjbe  aighft 
«l :«  iMnber  of  "that  hottie»  icmt  '•  eaai^y  tp  eoiw 
eeimed. .  AH  ftoUtacti  ho^tiUly' «««  ai  an  afidrAQ^ 
{Maty  spirit  ittpoafed^ia  paaee;i  aHn»i^:a94 
ahaaaa  ff  the  faopiltt  Httifoagad  >to  aheiwIoQfva  «^ 
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Kib^.^  bttMAjtiKSh^WdNnroihMiigb  ills 

ffi^nndirfwclft  ite'iktifM  «i>Jftikoflfbr3|k>MiuiiiHn 
iicduglit'ClM'eity 'irfli  mwt^MfliiiM^liMUMtBHk 

«ftbii«tioi>  of  its  iplendot^'  «TMf^yti4p«»*hpM|t 
ifiTtbis  ittnibittit  .«iipibft/-  ilnidtCiiNijtiifiliBg}?  jMlilie 
feijtittlt^  ftfltf'tMhiltf  Mf»#ttniiMiiik  ■  MtumiKmiA 
tbe  >  toiiiwry,  'vkciipM  •  clMvvpii^.  depiHiiioMi 
fWteitf^  itai)i<tr<lty  iif  Cttttbgwi^iid^jiiiwriii 

Ma|esty-  MMioliBiB«dlit«cb  h^MRlf  to  the^^wipte, 
fipoke  Genn'ah^'  wore  tbe  6i»o){!(hic  otder^and  left 
^e  most  lively  impressioiM  of  bi»  affcbtUty  and 
eonddl^ifensiO'ii  in  private;'aDd  ia  public  ■established 
iiis  cUim  to  the  proudest  ql  nil  titles— tbat  of  a 
^triot  Kibg.     '     ' 

it  may  be  as  weH  to  meotion  here,  that  on  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  BtrunswiGk,  in  the  icnaipeigii 
of  1815,  the  Prince  R^^nt  assumed  the^  goar^ 
^ilkMhip  of  his  two  aons,  iemd  the  admiiiistratiea 
'df  the  l)iibhy*of  Brunswick.  The  Prince  Regents 
^i|M«nimetit  iX  it  was  highly  «dvantagee«»-^M 
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ftbates:bojrr0ct«drr«hdt:«D-  imprimted.  con9tUtHi09 

iiitrti^vceii. :  Tbe  tiioe  wheo  tke  X>ak^  of  SnuKl- 

wick  aM  to:  'b0  e^mid^rfed  .m^  pf  9^  iQ  ^B\mt 

A^  rein».ofjg#9raimiQeoU  no%  being  very n^^pjjr^t^jr 
:defi»ed,  die  IiU«g*i^d^bat^d  Whether  iiei^hQ)^ 

^farjridoiinti  im  ^S^^.  of  gmirdistp  Vfhen.  tbct  yom^ 

duke  8bollld^at(am^tb«^  age-  qf^bteepi  Qt:}si9q^ 

iinin  utothtr  y^99^iQiQ0fi^^  ;By 

ithOi'adiriiDe,  and-^wit^  tbei.iCpilQurr^;ft43e»^0f;tbP 

lEtnperor  ofrAiiatrjuBt/flaid  tbe  K^  lie 

-decided  on  tAie  latter  copive ;  tJbe  young  priaoe, 

;iHo^erer,'.wa8  Ugblynoflfeioded.  at  this,  And,  oq 

'jaflsoming.^tite  g<Hr6rnitient»  deii^Jared.  a]}  thatbi^ 

mtcle  badidone^driiriag  tbelaMy^ar^.to  be  illegal. 

.An  uobappy  bceaob  .wto  tbe  .<K)Qsieqi)e^Qe;  in 

wbicfatbe  jomng  prince  mapiie^tedjDMch.  uab^r 

coding  beat  of  temper,  while  bi^  u^clf 's  l^ttefs 

to  hini  were  mod^to  of*  kindly  fee^n^  anil  .t^ruly 

fraternal  scdicitode*  ^  Some  time  befc^e  ^e  lyings 

^eath  the' doke.  bad  yielded^^ttt;  witb  a .  very,Ul 

1  grace^  to  llie  injoMtiona  of  the  Germanic;  Vi^ytp 

^  make  a«  apology.  tp>  the.  J^ing  ^  bMt  tbf  f^s^tj^r 
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'  Mtny  abMdtftOT  of  His  MajMty's '  eoiidciceti^ 
iion  thd  good*huttior  w^re  dreahittod  at  tb#  tiiM. 
-He  appeared  to  be  extremely  'pleased  iritli  hte 
tiro  little  nepbews,  the  sons  of  the  Bttkib  of 
l/nitiberland  and  Cambridge,  The  first  time  he 
MW  them,  he  asked  them  if  they  could  speak 
English,  bn  which  PriAOe  Geotge  of  OamlMdge 

Tn  His  Majesty  s  sjpeedi  on  bpeniiigr  the  sessioii 
in  February,  1822,  he  ekpressed  his  grMifieatieti 
ni  the  loyalty  of  the  tHsb,  and  bfe' deep  ooneem 
Ht  the  state  of  that  onbappy  kingdom.  On  pro* 
foguing  the  Parliament^  on  the  6th  of  Aognst,  be 
egain  adverted  to  Ireland,  and  hoped  that  the 
large  sums  that  had  been  voted  by  Parliament, 
and  raised  by  private  charity,  in  the  famine  and 
distress  which  had  lately  afflicted  Ireland,  would 
tend  to  unite  all  classes  of  his  subjects  in  feelings 
of  brc^herly  love  and  affection. 

Only  two  days  after  His  Majesty  set  out  oft 
another  visit  to  a  remote  point  of  his  kingdom,  a 
most  melancholy  event  took  place — the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who,  in  a  fit  of  insa- 
nity, indications  of  which  had  been  noticed  hj 
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the  King  and  the  Duke .  of  Wellington,  put  a 
period  to  bis  existence  on  the  12tli  of  August,  by 
dividing  the  j  ugular  vein  virith  a  penkaife.    . 

Qn  Saturday,  the  lOtb  of  August,  the  King 
embarked  at  Greenwich  on  a  voyage  to  Scotland^ 
and.  arrived  on  the  t^  off  Leith.  As  the  royal 
squadron  sailed  down  the  river. and  along  th% 
British  coast, .  it  was  everywhere  hailed  with  the 
liveliest  enthusiasm.  His  Majesty  landed  at  Lieitb 
en  the  «th,  .and»  welcomed  and  accompanied 
by  imipense  multitudes,  entered  Edinburgh.  Tbe 
following  sketch  of  His  Majesty's  visit,  given  in 
a.popular  journal,  is  highly  iuteresting  :-^  . 
.  V^.  Those  acquainted  with  the  place  and  the 
character  of  the  people,  need  not  be  told  that 
scenery  and  circumstance  gave,  unusual  effect 
and  interest  to  this  event.  The  castle,  and  the 
long^deserted  palace  of  a  line  of  kings,  form  the 
beginning  and  end  of  one  street,  rising  from  the 
ralley  to  the  ridge  of  the  rock — the  palace 
bosomed  in  the  hollow,  the  castle  crowning  tbe 
craggy  precipice;  houses  of  immense  height  unite 
these  objects  by  a  singularly  picturesque  avenue^ 
mifllciently  irregular  to  give  it  interest,  and  not  so 


mc0Dgruous  as  to  deforoi  it ;  a  4^?.p  imt^ral  foss^, 
separates  this  immeose  mole  from  the  neighbour; 
in^  ground ;  looking  down  from  the.  c^Ue^iawards, 
the  palace,  the  old  town,  with  eveiey  possible  4|iverT. 
sity  of  building— college,  catbeflral,  cottage^  ufii 
inapQsion — extends  and  is  continued onooe.sjdeof 
the  Calton-hill.  On  the  left,  xl^  i^w  ^to^n^ .  ^i^1^, 
the  strictest  regard  to  uniformity,^  ^trcrtches. its. 

I  ■      ,       ■ 

long  lines  of  corresponding  buildings.  ;The  to.wfis 
are  united  by  two  bridges,  upon  and  beneath 
which  streets  are  continued.  Above  the  pala(^^ 
and  opposite  to  the  castle,  rises  the  Calton^billt 
circled  with  castellated  buildings,  crowned  with 
temples>  and  surmounted  by  a  monument,  aa 
immense  obelisk  rising  from  its  summit.  AH 
these  objects  are  visible  in  the  approach  from 
Leith. 

''  A  principle  of  veneration  is  an  essential  ingre- 
dient in  the  mind  of  the  Scottish  people.  Faith- 
ful attachment  to  acknowledged  and  hereditary 
chieftainship,  is  a  consequence  of  a  long-con- 
tinued and  scarcely-abolished  system  of  feudal 
superiority.  Love  of  country  and  self-respect 
are  united  with  religious  feeling,  in  their  submiai- 
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ititfii  to'the  ]t>^«r8  thsA'bii;  With  tlieie  tktitP 
m^ts;  few  "Wfto  codld  accomplish  the  ibeahftV 
neglected  to  4yail  themselves  6f  this'opi>bria*Ai^ 
of  g^lifyhigstrdiig  natural' and  hiibitual  feelings ; 
and  that  decency  a&d  propriety  of  demeaiidi^ 
and  h^pearance  whi^h  is  characteristic  of  iYie 
^pitople, '  added  'graVif y  and  respectability  to  their 

expressions  of  enthusiaisfn.     Tneir  shouts  were 

»  -  •  • 

not  'tlie  noisy  'ebulThioD  of  sanguine  hopes  and 
feSttravifgarit  joy.    ^Tbefe  Were  a  depth  of  sentr- 

Ynent^  M  chastened  and  regulated  delight/ which,' 

■  • 

arising  from  individual  feeling/  harmonised  th^ 
geheral  chorus.  It  was  hot  wild  exultation;  but 
thi  genuine  expression  6f  pure'  and  heaft-feH 
homage,  thai  greeted  the  Kmg.  '  ^ 

^  •*  His  Majesty  landed  on  the  spot  sacred  to  the 
tread  of  myHity  in  the  legendary  chronicles  of 
this  enthunasttc  people.  The  officers  of  ihe 
hdtisehold,  and memberfaof  the  state,  in  splendid 
tinifbrms  and  appropriate  insignia,  awaited  hi^ 
landing.  He  wore'  the  full-dress  uniform  of  )an 
admiral,  with  St.  AndrewS  cross,  and  a  large 
thistle  in  ihe  gold-laced  hat.  The  Lord-Lieu tel 
nant  of  Mid-^Ldthtan,  find  theLbrd  Chamberlain, 
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ifQ^ved  Hit  MfQesty  on  thoie,  mid  Ihe  aeniqc 
il9llgii9trate  fOQgnijtiilated  Mou  Th#^  j^iiig  moimM 
Imh  c^f nag€r  wfaiJe  cayafary  m4  uifmrtry:,  9a  iM^a^ 
Ijighlanders — and  ihe  geptl^mciA  furcb^m  of  th^ 
foyal  guard,  saluted  him  ii^  (he  due  Soxms  of  thw 
iCfsipectiYe  services.  ,Thie  |t>y^  cort6g^  wa*  peco^^ 
^arly  int^restiug,.  from .  the  variety  of  co^iM 
adopted,  without  pride  or  affectation,  but  in  atiii^ 
fU^mpliance  with  the  costume  o£  the  country. 
The  King  himself,  declared  thfit  the  )l>eauty  of  tho 
saepeiy,  the  spl^nd^  of  thedifplay>  and  the  deep 
tbiinder  of  his  welcpme,  aflfected  him  more.Um 
any  thing  else  in  the  ponrse  of  his  life.  The  peo* 
pie  in  their  turn  were  equally  delighted  with  the 
condescension  and  affability  of  their  prince. 

''  His  Majesty  passed  the  night  of  the  18th  at 
Dalkeith,  as  a  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleugbi 
and  the  following  day  held  a  levee  in  the  palace 
of  Holyrood  House,  again  restored  to  the  dignity 
of  its  former  years.  The  King  on  this  occasion 
wore  the  Highland  costume,  and  became  the 
tartan  of  the  Stuarts.  Three  thousand  pen^oni 
paid  their  duty  to  His  Majesty  at  a  court  held  at 
Holyrood.  House  on   the   day  .following^      Hif 
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Majesty  tecetftd  his  fisitors  In  m  field-nrardiArii 
doiform ;  danced  with  the  young,  talked  with^  Am 
eld,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all.  A  splendid  ttHMt 
was  given  by  the  Lord  Provost,  in  the  Parliammt 
House.  The  venerable  Dr.  Baird,  Principal  <tf 
the  University,  said  grace/and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
officmted  as  croupier.  -When  the  King^s  hieakh 
had  been  drank.  His  Majesty  stood  up  and  said^ 
f  I  am  quite  unable  to  express  mf  sense  of' the 

gntitude  which  I  oibte  to  the  people  of  this  conn-- 

* 

try;  but  I  beg  to  assure  them,  that  I  shall'  ever 
fsmemlier,  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my 
life»  the  day  I  came  among  them,  and  the  gratif;f* 
io^  reception  they  gave  me.  I  return  you,  mf 
Lord  Provost,  my  lords,  and  genllemen,  mjr 
warmest  thanks  for  your  attention  this  day ;  and 
I  can  asMre  you  witfi' truth,  with  earnestness, 
and  sincerity,  that  I  shall  never  forget  your  duti^ 
ful  attentioa  to  me  upon  my  visit  to  Scotland, 
fUid  particularly  the  pleasure  I  have  d^ved  frofei 
4iniiig  in  your  >hall  this  day.'  *  God'  save  the 
King/  and  immense  cheerings,  followed.  The 
King  bontintted-*--^  I  take  this  i3pportunity,  my 
lords  and  gentleineii,  of  proposing  the  health  frf 


Itibg  MiDcid  tKe  liiid  Prorost  %y' ihe  thfo^lA;^ 
hB  by  so  doing  cbofeired/tBe  aisigistratekBtdt'ttnd 
Irisse^  the  King's  hand;  Whi6b  warheld'ont^mttK 
«iMrfetit/and  the  incident  wds  %udfy  apidabM 
4>y  tbe  comjpany;    The  'King^  ^ifterMratth  'grfi^.tt 
i  toa^t— '  Hbflith  to  the  tauTsftains  iiJid^'GIkii^ 
aba  God  Ahnighty  bles8  tbe'^iJteA  of<;«k(ibt' 
4nd  adided,  '  Drink  this  Willi  Hfiiilteiinift'^ 
ij«ntK^Aien/      How  can' a  soreiti^^ Tii>^>^ 
pc^tilar,  who  thnt  fnixea-'witb  fiis  pjeeplri  '^Md 
-wibs  towards  his  bwn  person  that  afi^tkmatfe 
regard  which  secures  a  dntifdl  obediente  to  ins 
high  office?    In  uniting  dignity  with  hilarity  in 
bis  meetings  with  his  subjects,  no  monarch  ever 
possessed  the  art  of  George  IV. ;  and  hiar  example 
shows  forcibly  that  the  personal  qualifications  of 
thie  sovereign  are  of  great  importance  to  the  wel- 
fare and  happiness  of  the  nation.     His  Majesty 
>d*parted  by  a  different  route,  on  Thursday,  the 
2Sth,  and  in  his  way  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopietown ;  and  at  the  hbuse  oF  that  noblemata, 
coiriferred  the  honor  of  knighthood' on  the  cefc- 
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(pf  ry  >  >tliA  QoiixMff^^ogle^  aa<epibled;  tpif  ratify; 
tboirxuriofiitjic  with  a* last  looi^r*  and  express  theiyr 
)ayAlty.ia.^,pamogclv3eEv. -T  roar  of.camiott 
from.  aU  tb^i  ^  bUlir  and .  the  louder  st^puls  of  ih% 
Imiltuudei  gfiieeled  Ijis  embarkation  at  port  £dgar^ 
4*  &ir'  wind,  brought-.thei  royal  squadron  to  Greeny 
ivioh  oa  the,  l4|^t>f  September ;  and  the  crowds 
wiiichluHi  asiMmbled^  to  bid  him  £ireweU  on  his 
l^partwe,  giutlieff6d4igain4^  testify  their  joy  and 
gsatiuide-  for  bis  saie.  ratitrp.  On  his  landings  the 
orphans  lof  the-Naval.  Asylam  presented  an  inter-^ 
eating  object  for  the  royat  sympathy,'  and  their 
simple-  welcieiae  was  ai^ting.  Towards  evenmg, 
ibe.  \imlh  of  the.  neighbouring  churches  announced 
^fiUa  Majesty  a  arrival  at  Carlton  Fblace." 
-  In.  1823,  the.  national  prosperity  waa  evidently 
increasing;  The  ministry  were  popular;  Lord 
Liverpool  was  still  prime  minister,  Mr.  Canning 
bad  succeeded  te  Xiord  Londonderry,  Mn  Rck 
binson  to  Mr.  Vansittart  (Lord  Bexley),  and  Afr. 
.'Hnskisson  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
;At  the  commencement  of  1824,  the  crisis  x^ 
diatvesa  seeaMd  to    have  pai^aed  away,  and  M 
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kftve  Wt  .tbe  cauntfyin  a  state  ^  pragrestM 
inroBpqrity  ^  bat  tfad  supembniidaDoe  of  c^fitd 
kd  to  a  spirit  of  speculatioQ»  and  to  the  cooeep 
tion  of  the  most  extravagant  schemes,  wluch  wera 
eagerly  supported  by  jbint«>atock  conytoiesy  and 
pveaeated  oa  the  whole  a  syaten  of  ihiud  aad 
pecttlatioa  on  the  one  hand^  and  of.ciediilit| 
Masdad  by  lust  of  gain  on  the  eUier,  that  indeai 
eannot  be  pasalleled  ia  the  annals  of  the  mttoan^ 
tile  worlds  and  which  ultimately  led  to  tba  iSHist 
nanotts  conaequeaees^  lanid.the  year  182fi,  whieh 
appeared  to  <^n  with  the^  fairest  proapeeti» 
ended  in  unprecedented  misery  aind  nun;  most 
important  commercial  fiEulares  caused  great  dii^ 
tress,  and  seventy- three  banking-houses  stopped 
payment  in  a  few  months.  Thia  state  of  thingi 
continued  at  the  beginning  of  1826,  and  the  King  s 
speech  pointed  at  the  cause — heedless  speculat 
tion.  The  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  2ad 
of  June,  and  on  the  21st  of  November,  the  King 
went  in  person  to  open  the  new  Parliament. 

80  long  a  space  had  elapsed  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  His  Majesty  in  public,  and  ao  Jittle 
was  known  ef  die  private  life. of  the  King,  ia  iui 
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retkemeiitv  thut  the  mott  intense  eariMity  ekisted 
to  hehtffal  him  ia  hj^-piogveii  to  the  ^buw  ef 
Lords  oo'  this  oecasioii;  .  The  King  :wom  Us 
cojroiiatio&  dfess^  widi  a  Uadc  hat  aad  ,whiUi 
feathers.  JSts  Majesty  looked  remarkably  weU«-^ 
loud  acdamatioas  hailed  his  appeaiaacfe^  and  his 
^^ple's  joy  and  attachment  were  demonstsatisi 
at  every  step  of  his  progress.  The  King  opened 
the  first  session  of  this  new  Parliament  with  % 
speech,  which  explamed  the  reason  of  their  early 
•ummons---the .  necessity  of  their  ssactioa  to  an 
order  of  council  for  the  opening  of  the  portsi 
It  announced  the  happy  termination  of  the  war 
in  India—peace  with  the  worid>  and  endeavoam 
to  preserve  it  A  diminution  in  the  revenue,  jeusA 
the  distresses  of  the  people,  were  allowed  and 
regretted,  and  hopes  confidently  expressed  of  an 
early  and  permanent  relief  to  the  difficulties 
onder  which  the  people  had  so  long  and  patiently 
'eofifend. 

The  endeavteis  of  France  and  England,  to 
anatage  tbisf  eaistkig  diferences  between  the 
oearts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. having  fidlen.ta  the 
^lOiwd,  and  the  afigreitsiotis  <rf.  the  fimaer  agjuatH 


ike  loiter  poW^r.  haying  a»umQdl  fMi^uaquesUpa^ 
iabte  flJiape^  :the  Kiag^  despatclmi  9.  mesMgo  ta 
Parliament^  rebearaitig  ikpst  matters*  Qommuni* 
eating  4q  .  application:  by  tha;  Pifiaceas  Regent  of 
Portugal  for .  asoiatance  from  ihis^^  country,  and 
aUting  Hid  Majesty's  desire  to  assis^  his  ancient 
iEiUy«     An  address,  in  answer  to  thi^  message, 
iUMt  eloquently  moved^  and  unaninK>ualy  sup* 
^oytted,  enabled  His  Majesty:  to  emgiloy  imme* 
diate  and  effective  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Portugal,,  and  a  body   of    Jito9p^^,wmp   ia  4 
ninarkably  short  time  landed  in  that  country. 
;    Parliament  agreed,  in  this  view  of  the  subject, 
.with  the  ministry,  and  the  whole  nation  appeared 
to  be  of  one  opinion ;  never  were  a  governmeot 
and  its  subjects  in  more  complete  unison.    Oa 
Ihe  13th  of  December  the  Parliament  adjouroed. 
The  clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  ia 
convocation,  presented  an  address  to  His  Majesty, 
in  November,  expressing  their  apprehension  of 
certain    endeavours  making,   and    to   be   made, 
against  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  their  trust 
an  His  Majesty's  protection,  as  its  head.    The 
JKLing  replied,     *'  My  lords,  and  the  rest  of  thf 
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Clergy,  I  receive  with  great  satisfaction  this  loyal 
and  diitiirur  address.  The  renewed  assurances  of 
your  attachment  to  my  person  and  government 


t . 
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are  most  acceptable  to  me.  I  rely  with  the 
Utmost  confidence  upon  your  zealous  exertions 
to  promote  true  piety  and  virtue— to  reclaim 
riiose  who  are  in  error,  by  the  force  of  divine 


truth — and  to  uphold  and  extend  among' my 
people,  the  preference  which  is  so' justly  due  to 
the  pure  doctrine  ain'd  service  of  our  established 
church.  That  church  'has  every  claim  to  my 
constant  support  and  protection.  1  will  watch 
over  its  interests  with  unwearied  solicitude,  and 
confidently  trust  that  I  shall  be  enabled,  by  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence^  to  maintain  it 
in  the  full  possession  of  every  legitimate  privi* 
lege." 

I  ■    I 

The  year  1827,  which  commenced  under  more 
favorable  auspices  than  the  last,  was  a  period  of 

feculiar  affliction  to  Bis  Majesty.  His  lloyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  '  long 
Struggled  under  a  most  painful  disorder,  had 
been  gradually  sinking  since  Sieptember,  when  he 
underwent  an  operation,  and  expired  on  ^e  5th 

2  F 
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He  endured  tlw  t^pfim^c  ofjbM'diiBMdcff  witii^. 
fertitude. and  resigiiatkm^  aiidief»irt«»fl«dfikai|lia 
fal(t  ti^  dbcluarge:theikq>MtaBtrdutim^ 
dficiei  .with  a  stoengtli-ofijniBdiilMtfe  441  pm^ 
H^jmlered  iftt^r  the  ounute  delays  ^>  tibe  eir 
padtthnktaPottngai ;  and^  on^the  veigrtliM  if^' 
diihiBM^-  t4ofc  adyanlagft  of'  a  visits  fiKuH'^thfi* 
Siiigtitoelitidii^tl^.irojfai  eewed^  t«  irifdiei  fiMt 
ilia!ij[iitMMtiea>a£^  ^rWBAxikwmi miAlk impf$4 
His  |HUM96itO'tfie:>gnye  ima  innoollltd  IqiillM^ 
tioaaalattDns  of  mligioiir  andrhy::  th0M«iiraBiittiag 
•fed  teadcrittteiitiaiiQif  his-fi^ilj^^  ^:. 

The  affliction  of  Hi*^  Majetty,.at?the:los&^ 
his  :best  friend,  his  most  bebved  b^theiv  and 
almost  constant  companion  and  e<mfid{uitj  mi^ 
be  easier  conceived  than  described.  His  Royal 
Highness  was  succeeded  in  the  office  of  com- 
maader-m-^chief  by  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wel^ 
lington;  and  as  heir-apparent  to  the  Uumei 
by  th6  Duke  of  Clarence,  whose  iacome  wal 
increased  by  the  House  of  Commons  in^oase- 
qaence.  gf  this  change.  Soob  after  the  open- 
iog    of  Parliament^. Lgrd   liyerpool   was   at- 
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tainted  by  a-  paralytie  stK^^- frotn;  wkkh  he 
aev«rreeo¥eved  SO  aa  to  fesugie  bk  offc^  h%A  be 
Ungeved  till  Jtecember^  ]838t^  Art  iftmibtorvil* 
hd4  tl|e«  rare  feUi^ty  ef  beuig  equtll]^  ettMmedl 
by  bis  own  coUeagueeeiidbiepoUfSdBd  opfMm^^ 
mkq  til  did  jiiurtiee  tin  hitf  qft^Kittoi  kttegHty. 
l^^fllMiB  fdf^  the  'ministei  greetlj^  ^embaiiiraaMA 
thfttKtii§,  wiio>  after  nMiif  iiegifcialaeiis  rbet#0ri^ 
tke  meqibem  of  the  eabkiet  and  tibe  kad^g^ 
^pVMBfi  hi^tbe^  two  Ketiieai  dbtermiMd  tfatt  Mii 
Cmni^g  :dMuM  raeeeed*  Lofd  fiiverpoel}^^^ 
tbi^' ifith  the  addition  ef  a  suieeeaste  to^Mlri  €l«i« 
mxkgt  the  mmistry  aheald  remaiii  aa  befoto^  * ''  0» 
thiB,.  the  Duke  ef  >  WeHm^fHi*  hoidi  JSHami 
Batfaunt^  We»t»09daiidi)4iid  BealeyV  and'^Mtv 
Periy  gate  bt  theii!  naigaetiotia;  Many  othet 
pemom  l|(ddiig(Hhig|i  offieea^"  im^likad.  alier{^^ hot 
the  reeesa  gate  If f«  CaaAi*^  4ilDft  fo  iDesuMU 
the  cabinet)  which  was^feotedfbefioMP^  the  maeihig 

of  PariiaBieiit  Qte.;ei;MiefVp»t  ceiiMrlUbleittf 
the  new  appoiotineBta' .wnS:  that  of  .Ue:  Boysal 
Highneaa  thO'  Duke  of  Obtfeiiee^  to  the: peat. ef 
Lord  High  Adoural  of  G^eat  Britabitf  rTfae  wewi 
miniatrywaa^eirceediBgiy  {>opiriev;t  ImtrMr.  Cwm 

2f2 
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iiihgt'tifiter  boMiDg  his  hijg^h  office  Only  four  months,' 
died  on  the  8th  of'  August/  at'the-'Dukef  of 
Devonshire's  seat,  at  Chiswick.  His  desltli  was 
€<msid6red  as  a  national  cfiiftibiitf,*  *  and' '  ^ 
generally  and  deeply  deployed /     '  "  ' '  ' 

.'»The  death  of  Mrj'Gamiinjg;  did  tfot  lead  to  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  the  cabinet ;  Lord' 
Godeiich  (4ate  Mr:  Robitt^n)  succeeded  Mr. 
Cadning/dnd  Mr.  Herri^  became  Chslnti^lor  of 
the  Exioheqiier;  This'  miiitistty  'proved  "wholly 
inefficient,  and  died  a  natural  death  at  the' begin-^ 
ning  of  the  following  year,  wheh  His  Majesty 
reablved  to  have  a  minister  whd  should  at  least 
be  capable  of  adopting  decisive  measures;  his 
choice  fell  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
soon  marshalled  his  forces,  including  the  whole 
(Strength  of  the  party  who  went  out  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Canning.  Lord  Eldon,  retiring  on 
account  of  his  great  age,  was  succeeded,  as 
Chancellor,  by  Lord  Lyndhurst;  Lord  Dudley 
was  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  thus  the 
administration  was  restored  to  nearly  the  same 
state  as  it  was  left  on  the  illness  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool.     Further  changes  were  made  on  the  resig- 
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matiOD . of  Mc. .  HushUsooy :  which,  soon  followed, 
and  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  resignation  of  the 
J^dmiraUy.    u  -     *  » 

*':.■  The  session  of, 1(828  was  both  opened  and^oted 
hy  commission,  the  ^King  continuing  in  profound 
retirement.  This  was  a  remarkable  period.  •  The 
^Corporation  and  Test  Acts,  after  many  repeated 
and  fruitless^  attempts^!  ^ere*  repealed,  anil  a 
pew  and  more. satisfactory  oorn  bill  was  passed. 
Meantime,  ivery  eiUjraocdinary  events  occurred  in 
Ireland.  .  Mr.  O'Connel,  a  Catholic  lawyer,  stood 
4:andidate  br  the  county  of  Clare,  relying  on  a 
new  construction  of  the  existing  laws,  and  was 
returned  by  a  great  majority.  A  body,  called 
the  Catholic  Association,  endeavoured  to  promote 
union  among  the  peasantry,  .and  to  carry  on  with 
vigor  the. great  yobject  of. emancipation.  On  the 
other  hand.  Orange  Societies  weie  mvived,  and 
Brunswick  Lodgea  instituted./  Party  spirit  was 
at  its  height,  and  the  kingdom  appeared  to  be 
on  the  brink  of  a  civil  war.  . 
,  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  young  Queen  ctf 
Portugal,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  and  her  unde. 
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^^nMigwif  viaited  this  cottnft^,  bbt  not  -at  tfie 

jAniQtime. 

On  the  6th  of  February^  1829,  the  Ptiliuieiit 
mf»  9i&m  opeoed  by  dbommiioon^  with*  ai  speedi 
nf^fiu!  j^ffea^^r  imiidftasic^  than  tfaote  eonqpositioiii 
W\ially  i^re. 

:;  After  aUiiding  to  tbe  war*  of  Riinia  agidast 
Turkey,  tli6  state  ofiSpain^^  AestSitMapended 
iotematioiial  lalations  of  BoglaDdaiMt'Pbitugd^ 
attd  tO'  the  :geDeial  goodi^ititi'  cfthe  'Eofoptta 
^owara  ^amrds^tbis  oonaitry;  the  vijpieeeh  aNtti 
cm  to  amore  nainediately 'eieeiitial 'Jiiatlef-«A4lie 
f  eoomoimdatioQ  of  a  cabn  conoideratimi  of  tht 
Catholic  question* 

This  great  question,  ackaowledged  by  all  par* 
ties  to  be  tbe  most  important  that  had  been  sab* 
mitted  to  Parliament  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  was  at  length  tobe  for  ever 
decided.  The  ministers,  who  had  hitheito  beea 
its  most  riolent  opposers,  and  who  bad  aban- 
doned Mr.  Canning  because  they  foared  hi§ 
mfluence  in  its  favor,  must  have  bad  the  most 
overwhelming  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  the  step 


0Amh  tfaieyjiui^:ieeoHuniuided  to  jlhc»rijioiefQJif », 
<Qr  ytlicty  never 'WiOttld:  Jiaro  mftde  such,  a  jUMsnifioe 
of  penooal  feelini^  :ftnd.^f  jpoltticaJli  coofiMems^, 

liM,  ><!rb0>  ei&fite  ^.  soifiKinfloiiaK^.  jt  idwDgB 
Me.  not  yiet  ittifficieotiy  deireloped  Jto  ifoEot^ttB 

lliM»aite,:i«dgnaeiitijof!tl)«  figure iVQBttlto4  fttk 
M$tmfi  ^e9Ay.<«l«u  tba^it  jum .  grortly.iijiginiBA 

Jioiwdi,i;tilifttf  <wti(Bii^A«r«  ii»  les«^»ppolll«lUly:ifilr 

IMcptoy ilMr .iii€tpe» amy  keimaft^hmtSeitlkf 

«^,  .its.i  AccMHi^birMnl.  .'S»iiklj»Qt.fiuj|pMiift ,» 

tilftJi;illg.;di4AQ^jSft6i«l»ff4«:MSft.MbAP^ 

jft.ipubliojbi|tMi»in. .:  i>   .       -^      ...>..:  o; 

ly.  .QWWBiwioa  >oa  tl¥Bi»4lfc  9^  .F/olarpAfy,  jm»4  in 
thA  Jipeeeb  wem>Mp«ited  tH  JKwg's  j^opg^s^J^r 
taaiw.oi»tba  Aontioufid  .pc;M:e;9f  Suik>6€|,;jW4.  his 
ipendlyi iBlatioBs.witb  aU.I»raign  coittrj^;^.fiAd,it 
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<irto  irtttted'tbat  the  amount*  of  etpotW^fi 
iMltiQfoctiiFe  and  atttelM  of  ooiiii»er«e:lwi  «^^ 
4swededthat  of  any  ftiriAer-yeaft  -'^^  j^'^^y"^^'    «> 

'  His  Bf fl^esty's  pablie  histdty  1i>d^  « 
4tw31  be  proper,  before  «direttifi|^rti»  tbei'tanl 
«6eiie:orbi8  earthly 'Oareet*;  to  uk^ti^hminm 
lof  his  habits  during  the  last  few  years  pfiw.'iifc^ 
irrliich;  were  passed  ahnost  4ft  stelasiQU*  ^  'I^  ItS^ 
M  opened  the  PioikHftieiit  inp^iimmi  aisdt  visittl 
both  the  theatres.  The  entkt i^iaitfe  gnXuiatkm^ 
hin  snbjMts^  saluted  faikn  on*  tlwafe  ioeeasntts; 
i|M  about  the  same  tisde  hef  htid  a 'leve^ .  ai4 
drawing-room.  In  1827,  he  was  gmfifiedibyi 
Tisit  from  his  eldest  sister,  the  Qaeed  of  Wir* 
temberg,  and  held  occasional  courts.  In  1^28^ 
he  received  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal,  held  a  court 
in  March,  a  drawing-room  in  Apry>  and  in  the 
following  month  levees  were  held,  and  balls  given; 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the  young 
Queen  of  Portugal  was  acknowledged  and  received 
lit  court,  and  in  the  spring  of  182^,  St.  James's 
Palace  was  the  royal  residence.  The  Queea 
of  Portugal  and  the  Princess  Victoria  were  in- 
vited to  meet  the  juvenile  branches  of  the  nobility 
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.baBmcHLjr(K^i»«d».£[t»  Mt^esty  caoie  to  L(wdo% 
^held  a  court,  and  |retivliddtj«  Windsor. tbQjttiBe 

.TRndwts  %nd;£tMl^s^i4QM«y,  ISSO^AQpoimi^ 
:^vniifpojuited>to.e  priv^g0  d^ 

^JThe  priys^taiMf0  of  the  Sapg  was  u  little, ev^ol:* 
fbl^M'  tiMi  fMiDCtiopft-  of;  }ms. j»tate  .were  .Fariedi,^ 

*  R 

Evety  j^eaiu^ii|itil>tbe  fvw&ut,  the  recet  pn  Abco^ 
hesdi^iiveDe  bomred  with  hiv^  ,prp8e9ce>;Md  the^ 
.piiblij^'voecasioiiiEilIy.^ heard  .of  a  xemovAl  Jr^ 
!  Wi^sMito  BrightoQi  or  from  the  Royal  Lodg^  to 
W/iidstar  Qa4le.  j.i^dyitioguishied  patty ;werejiir 
.i«fefid  tQiTdieTe^^tbe  jtediujn  pf  jlef^livwg  UCei  jMi4 

;palitioaLdwtwQ|ioD9  M(^e,  regard^;  nor .wem.b^ 
camfvaaomMA  0ie|i4a.f^du9iiTel]ri:i)#Mn%)iQi 
4h«JMgl>ftr  rask^iiiftlent.and  w,tue  intro4«c^ 
,tbeiiMAWes«  wdi'Mve^Jtvofli  djating^ishe^  IMeiw^r 
.«iid:«cieDtific;cbaract^  4^  t]»e  pceseiit  day  «fte|i 
constituted  the-majority  o/f  the  King's  party. .  - , 
:  . The  JToyid.  palaces  engaged  .a  great,  proportion 
yiut^.  Kiog'f .  ftttentM}n^ .  .Carlton  Uif»^  ;^^ 
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^ned  damn  ia  the  pngt^M  0f  iImw>  ittipMM- 

4MmeMy'»Migii  an  epoofa  ift^Uitiiiltry^  ^^imtMf$ 
Jifra$  MiH  nMd  for  estate  oMMioBtt.  r  EMfm-w$4m 

>miA  ,^dM0en '9M  the  -site  (d^f^anevvci^atai  ^httdii 
mansion  fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  kmg;.  ?  tti 
^^iKoinliat  Btigfatoa  wasoccaiiMally  usediii^'tbe 
«MMii.  qn^iDagnifieent  aad'tvidy  Myid<ieastk 
ttfWindsortiiMlei^eotinatQiMalMratiottii  and  la 
4ke  ctfitnie^-  tiiete  ^ftpfweoMiti^  HiaMi^ettyiae- 
«ided  at  the  RoydLodge  or  CoUag^^JWittdMr. 
^^  The  roy%l  outdoor  «maaem«iUM  ttfnaittwt  in 
^liBg  and  Ashing  ea  Vk^nia  Water,  wheo^tiie 
'Weadier  permitted,  mid,  iinder-ia¥orabIeanspieaf| 
^  drive  in  a  pony  phaeton  in  the  magnificeDt 
purlieus  of  Windsor  Forest.  The  King  dined 
*ear}y>  with  his  family,  and  select  fiieacbduured  bis 
meal.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  oftoea  accom- 
panied His  Majesty  in  his  drives.  In  August, 
1829,  he  laid  the  foundation  stone  ofmiequestmn 
statue  to  the  memory  of  bis  fiaither. 

His :  Majesty  having  attained  his  sixty-seventh 
year,  found  public  state  and  ceremony- more  and 
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macf  biirdeiuMM0Q8|  Md  tovghtnlirfrn'retirementi 
Btti:li6  4rtill  coakiDMd  paMtonately  attached  t# 
Ank^VtBrBnA  mttf68t6d  Hi%heir  improvemeftt.  H€ 
MijfjecJi.^  lights  »litarfttuie  of  the  day,  and  tha 
hMidiiig  of  tl»  drama  ^as  lu8^finr(Kite.amii0eBieati 
OeoMimall  fits  ftf  iUnets  befel  him  in  hia  Fatitat^ 
•Ad^rendend  seclusiaii  more  iiecesiary  and  more 
weleoime.  Reported  more^and  more  alarmingi 
wtn  apraad,  but  it  was  not  till  the  l^fith  irif  Aprils 
liC30^  that  it  was  thought  neeessary  to  iasne  a 
bnUetin^  iHfaMb  annoanced  that  His  Majesty  had 
had  a  bilious  attaeky/acoompanied  by  an  embaf* 
sassment  in  his  breallittg ;  and  that  though  free 
horn  lever,  he  was  languid  and  medk^  Other 
btdtotins  were  issued  on  the  19ih»  a2nd,  24th^ 
and  26th9  after  whieh  Ibey  were  eontinoed 
daily  exaeClyiiMr  two 'months,  the  last,  aanouncbg 
His  Majesty^s  deeease^  being  ^  die  2d(h  of  Juii& 
-  During  these  two  mon^»  the  pahlic  anxiety 
was  extreme ; ,  the  t  oraealar  coneiseness  and 
obaeimty  of  the  bulletins^, gave  but  little  insight 
into  the  nature^  of  His  Majesty  s  complaint,  into 
the  actual  state  of  bis  betdth^  or  even  the  opinion 
oHm  physiciaas.    Oti^  ioibrmation  was,  there- 
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fore«  eagerly,  sought;  but  as  .the  accounts  pub- 
jfishcd  in  the  daily  prints  were  .often  at  complete 
variance  with  each  other,  the  nation  was^  in&ct, 

« 

lefl  in  the  darkj  and  it  could  only  p^  conjectured 
that  His  Majesty  was  labouriqg  uadejr  a  .painful 
disorder,  which  could  not  be  expected  to  .tennir 
nate  favorably;  but  to  what  period  bi?  sufferings 

■  •  .  - 

might  be  protracted,  could  not  be  anticipated. 
This  state  of  things  was  extremely  disagreeable 
to  the  people,  who,  though  accustpmed  to  the 
loss  of  their  sovereign  s  presence,  could  not  endure 
being  left  in  doubt  respecting  his  health.  ^Another 
cause  of  anxiety  was  the  «tate  of  trade,  which 
had  begun  to  revive,  but  was  now  almost  sus- 
pended, in  the  apprehension  of  the  King's  decease, 
which  would  lead  to  a  general  mourning. 

Though  the  language  of  the  bulletins  was  less 
explicit  than  it  might  have  been,  yet  it  is  evident, 
on  reading  them  in  succession,  that  the  medical 
attendants  did  not  entertain,  except,  perhaps,  for 
a  few  days  in  June,  any  very  favorable  opinion  as 
to  the  issue  of  the  disorder;  and,  if  the  public 
\  more  sanguine,  it  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
i;  to  the  daily  accounts  that  were  published 
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of  the  long  visits  which  he  received  from  different- 
^mbbnt  df  the  rbyti  family,  ^hose  conversations 
with  him  Mrefer  bft^n  related,  liot  to  mention  his 
firetjutfnt'cbnfer^ces  with  his  ministers.  But  the 
bte  mdic&tibd'  of  the  King's  state  was  His 
Mdjel^ty  s  message  to  Parliament,  on  the  24th 
of -M)iyr  stiaitihg^ '  thai  severe  indisposition  ren- 
dbrect  it  incol^vehient  and  painful  for  him  tor 
kigte  HviA  his  o^vi  \AtA  those  public  instruments 
which  required  the  sign  manual.  On  this,  ah 
act  waii  passed,  authorising  the  use  of  a  stamp, 
b]^  commissioners,  in  His  Majesty's  presence,  and 
by'  nis  command,  for  his  powers  of  mind  remained 

uhimpaired  to  the  last.    Some  of  the  bulletins,  in 

. .    ■        .  .  • 

'th6  secoiid  week  in  June,  announcing  that  Hid 

....  - 

Majesty  had  had  good  nights,  that  his  breathing 
was  less  embarrassed,  &c.  naturally  excited  the 
lAost  cheering  hopes ;  and  there  cannot  be  abettei^ 
pi'oof  of  the  ardent  wishes  of  the  people  for  the' 

»  ■  f 

|»i*blohgatioh  of  the  King's  life,  than  the  eager- 
neik  widi  which  they  caught  at  every  thing  that 
could  induce  an   inference  that  His  Majesty's 

•     ■  •  *  * 

vigorous  constitution  would  triumph  over  the  dis- 
order.   Unhappily,  the  bulletin  of  the  20th  of 
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June  anBouiiced  the >app«am&oe  of-a^liiMr  eoemyj 
a  haraMiDg  cough,  which,  intbecaieafa'i^tkBt 
U8B  exhausted  by^  previoas  diNat^^  in%ht  tatvt 
had  a  beneficialeffect,  in  reUeviDS^the^coastita'^ 
tba  by  expeotoritioni  aod  it  waa  fondly  Jvafed 
that  such  might  be  the  case  hare,  but  h^iMvad 
otharwise.  Hit  Majesty  giuddally 'gtaNv  wadM 
aad  weaker  till  his  death,  which  was  brettglitea 
rather  euddmily: fay  the 'buiatiay ef labtood^roiitt 
io.afit  of  OQugfaing*.  .    c^  .. 

Though  no  baU^ins  waeiaued'til  «Aifulr  itJt 
certaia  that  His  Majesty  ted  maaifipsied  diuiag 
last  autumo,  symptoms  of*  the  'disorder  whidi 
terminated  his  life.  He  had  been  long:  sobject  ts 
an  intermittent  poise,  which  .  indicated  some 
impediment  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  sad 
it  appeared  on  opening  the  body  after  death,  that 
the  valves  of  the  aorta  were  partly  ossified,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  fatness  aboat 
that  organ  generally ;  in  shorty  the  appearances 
on  the  post-mortem  examination  sufficiently  josti«> 
fied  the  opinion,  that  His  Majesty's  sufferings 
might  have  been  protracted,  but  that  ultimate 
recovery  was  impossible- 
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Itr;  is  lBglily» :  though  paiafully  iatereatingr  al- 
8ttdiracrifu%  taneoord^  if  possible^  what  was 'saidr 
by,  the :F(>yial, sufferer,  the  King  still  fiseserving* 
entire  all  t\ke,  facilities  of  bis^  mind.  On  Af  ondayt  • 
ineniBg  (tha<31atiaf  MayX  His  Mi^styiejipqefiM^ 
hijgm^  witbibis  dmmotemtia  eqau^^  to  oM 
of  :lU8«Mitia||t  aad  dearfst  friMds^r  remarkiiig# 
tbat  itba^beea  fifop^aed  to*  eaiU  in  addHipnal 
ma^iwi  adfieft  but  tibat^he'arafl'aatifified<  tbe<d«K 
ease  eould  not  be  arrested,:  and  that  every  tlui^ 
was,dp«eiti>  initiate  hit  angoiskthat  art  ieauld 
^^9tf^lU  .Taaaobeerratian  feUtivetoBMJiistecial 
cklBi»^;«»f  Urn  Majesty  reptted^;  '';Ck>mey  let  w 
aol  taU^'  0t  potttiea^^I  httre  done  whh-  themi '-  and  t 
aasiiWFeav«ry\t]vmgt!irMl^oe9i^w  TbeKing'tf 

TOifte  ¥^:fiibi^  the  ad^fKissession  and  s^witf^pS 
hii$  n^awMtriillwApaifedi  aad  His  Majesty  expv^** 
Bed  himself  aa  •tfnjoyiag  the  >  reflection  of  nevea 
lunring^  intentiomlUy  wtonged  or  injured' any 
inditidnsAi  :  It  Ina  been  stated  alsp>  m  it  appears 
otf  good-antbdfifcy^  that  His Mi^esty^hadrepeated 
cratefsAtiMiA  with  his  sisteti  her  Royal  Highness 
tbtt  Buefaess  of  Gkmcester^  in  the  course  of  whioh 
the  King  gav^  instructions  as  to  arrangementt 
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after  his  demise,  and  repeatedly  said,  '*  Now 
mind  what  I  say,  do  not  forget  my  instmctions.'' 
The  illustrious  sufferer,  however,  never  lost  his 
Equanimity,  and  conversed  with  others  id  the 

most  cheerful  manner  on  ordmary  subjects.    His 

•  .  ,  •' , 

Majesty  said  nothing  to  them  implying  a  consci- 
ousness  of  danger,  or  rather  any  appreheDSK>n ; 

*    M  \ 

but,  of  course,  the  wishes  he  had  expressed  with 
regard  to  arrangements  after  his  (ieralse^  shewed 
that  the  King  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  precari- 
ousness  of  his  state,  and  that  he  migiit  be  very 
soon  summoned  to  another  scene  of  existence. 
The  physicians  had  long  been  ieiware  that  His 
Majesty's  death  would  probably  be  sudden,  and 
he  was  prepared  to  receive  the  awful  summons 
with  resignation  and  submission.  This  intimation 
was  given  to  him  a  fortnight  before,  and  he 
piously  ejaculated,  **  Gods  will  be  done.^ 

Within  the  last  week  he  spoke  but  little,  and 
in  a  tone  quite  faint,  and  sometimes  almost  in- 
audible and  inarticulate.  To  speak  so  as  to  be 
heard  in  the  chamber  appeared  to  give  him  pain, 

and  to  require  an  effort  beyond  the  remaining 

•  - 
strength  of  his  shattered  constitution.     Business 
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of.any  kiud  became  excessively  irksome,  and 
.affected  bis  temper* 

There  had  been  some  symptoms  late  on  Thiirs- 
day,  which  indicated  a  crisis  of  His  Majesty's 
disorder :  the  expectorations  became  more  tinged 
with  blood,  and  indications  of  a  ruptured  blood- 
vessel.  The  King  was  himself  aware  of  the  inevi- 
table  result  of  these  symptoms  of  his  malady. 

The  royal  patient  was  in  bed  when  the  stroke  of 
death  fell  upon  him.    The  page  next  him  instantly 

•  '• 

I 

proceeded  to  raise  His  Majesty ^^  accordipg  to  the 
moticm  which  he  signified  by  his  finger.  The 
King  was  at  once  assisted  into  a  chair  by  his  bed- 
sideband  a  great  fadteration  struck  the  page  in  a 
moment,  as  overcasting  the  royal  countenance ; 
the  King's  eyes  became  fixed,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  he  appeared  to  be  sinking  into  a  fainting  fit. 
The  physicians  were  instantly  sent  for,  and  the 
attendants  at  once  assisted  the  King  with  sal  vaUt^ 
UUf  eau  de  Cologne^  and  such  stimulants  as  were  at 
Jiand  on  the  table.  At  this  moment  His  Majesty 
attempted  to  raise  his  hand  to  his  breast,  faintly 
ejaculating,  ''  Oh  God !  I  am  dying ;"  and  two  or 

three  seconds  afterwards  he  said,  ''  This  is  death  ;*^ 

■  t  ... 

t  m  ,  - 

2o 
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so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  page,  on  whose  shoolder 
His  Majesty's  bead  had  fallen.  The  physiciaDs 
were  in  the  chamber  the  instant  after  death,  and 
assisted  to  place  the  royal  corpse  on  a  couch. 
The  whole  of  the  household  came  into  the  apart- 
ment of  their  deceased  master;  and  until  nine 
o'clock  the  person  of  the  King  was  open  to  the 
view  of  the  attendants  ;  and  many  tears  were  shed 
by  the  old  servants,  at  the  loss  of  a  liberal  and 
indulgent  roaster.  His  Majesty's  countenance 
immediately  after  death  did  not  show  any  conval- 
sive  sense  of  pain  at  the  moment  of  dissolution. 
His  chest,  however,  was  much  swollen,  as  well 
as  the  abdomen  and  legs,  while  the  upper  part 
exhibited  all  the  appearances  of  extreme  ema- 
ciation. 

Thus  ended  the  mortal  career  of  George  the 
Fourth,  whose  government  of  this  kingdom  during 
a  period  of  nineteen  years,  is  one  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous periods  in  our  history  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  A  writer  in  a  periodi- 
cal journal  says  justly,  "When  we  cast  our  re- 
trospective glance  upon  the  foreign  affairs  of  the 
country,   the  glory  of  the  reign  of  George  the 


Fourth  shines  out  with  BiieqQsdIled  and  anmi^f- 
gated  splendor.  Europe^  -rtseued  from  t3ve 
thraldotn  aad  degradation  to  urhich  a  fierce  aiui 
domineering  conqueror  had  reduced  her/  by  tba 
unconquerable  firmness  and  ^  perseveraace  of 
British  councils^  adequately  stfstasqed  and  •^se*' 
cbnded  by  the  invincible  prawess  of  BritidI 
arms— the  military  character  bf  Britain  placed 
upon  a  lofty  pinnacle  of  feme^  to  u'^hich  the  most 
iispiring  of  her  stafasmea,  and  the  most  intrepid 
^  her  heroes,  in  any  former  bge,  would  havf 
deemed  it  extraragaDCtt  to  aspire^^a  display  df 
jurstice  and  moderation  in  the  boor  <if  tiotoryy  Iby 
which  she  at  once  consulted  itkr  owti  permanent 
welfare^  and  established  a  lasth>g  claim  to  the 
gratitude  alike  of  her  enemiea  |tftd  her  allies  ;-»^ 
these  are  the  irreproachable  trtophies  of  the  reiga 
of  George  the  Fourth.  Nor  shall  it  be  said  that 
the  personal  character  of  the  monarch  had  M 
inconsiderable  i^are  in  th^eir  acquisitfion.  He  it 
WM  who  made  a  noble  iftnd  patriotie  sacrifice  of 
personal  partialities,  habits/  anlL' pfedjlectionsy^ 
•potithe  altar  of  the  cocmtiry, « *tt  the '  niMient 
w4km  •s^Yareign  pMrer^  ifteMing  of  eourse  tfaait  6f 

2g2 


df  Mch  9'fi«MWNi  wiUbe  «e«di|y  anticipated. 
r-irnHnwHtft  1^93»  tbo  King  irrote  ^  follow* 
pg  letter  tp  Lord  {iv;c«rpo(4:'— > 

t;-  ■      .  ■.■-.■,■       .     •   .      . 

•  ♦»TttB  Kinjf,  my'Iaf^  levered  mA 
ffzcellent  father,  having  formed  6011117  *^  ^7 
i^es  or :  ft»9  k  ffaoM  valDbble  and  ^ctemiTe 
Ubhry,  I  hiiv&t^^ilFed  to  present  tliui  ^ollectiotf 

<6'the  BHtbhlfalioftV' 

'  >"  WhSht  I  "hiiie  the  MtiilAictioh  by  Ibis  means 
it  advancing  the  literature  of  itty  coontfy,  t  also 
^el  that  I  am  paying  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory 
if  a  parent,  whose  life  was  adorned  with  every 
public  and  private  virtue* 

*'  I  desire  to  add,  that  I  have  great  pleasure, 
fny  Lord,  in  making  this  oommunication  through 
you. 

^f  Believe  me,  with  great  regard, 

• '  Your  sincere  friend, 

"  G.  R. 


The  Kiogfi  letter,  together  with  icertain  reso- 
lutions of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  on 
the  subject^  haying  been,  by  His  Majesty's  com- 
mand^ laid  before  the  House,  of  Commons,  were, 
referred  by  the  House  to  a. select  committee, 
who,  on  the  16th  of  April,  made  their  report. 

In  this  report,  the  committee,  having  noticed 
the  great  value  and  extent  of  the  library,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  sixty-five  thousand  volumes, 
exclusive  of  a  very  numerous  assortment  cA 
pamphlets,  and  an  extensive  collection  of  geo* 
graphy  and  topography,  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  greatest  b/enefit  would  be  derived  to  the 
public,  from  placing  this  mi^gnificent  donation 
under  the  care  of  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum ;  and  that  a  l)uilding  should  be  raised 
for  its  reception,  forming  part  of  a  general  design 
for  a  suitable  edifice  for  the  several  collections  of 
the  whole  Museum ;  and  the  committee,  in  con- 
clusion, recommended  to  the  House,  to  make  such 
.grants  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  sufficient  to 
effect  the  purposes  above  specified,  and  to  raise  a 
structure  worthy  of  the  taste  and  dignity  of 
the  nation. 


4«;> 

-;rte  Hoow -ltlM|ftii|^ 

hating  beeo  p»epaitod«'%y?  MtX  anifffciir^^ndift 
tpjj^rbved  by  the  ^  Lud»'  of  ;tbe^?Fmbmy^thvv 
Ibandatioa  of  the  iitM^^stmatNmv  wf«Judrlinjflhe^^ 
year  1823;  the  pwtiAtc»daidta^i»ooif«^thtlr8fri&l 
IHjiary-  was  oompletod :  i&v&897 ;  '«mlt  tii!  tfao  fiik* 
krpiog.  ftUBMB^Vi'  tluflv^trRly^iMri^ 
rOBEmred  iato  .tb^NMklil^iWfyw|b^ 

. ! :  4jk  1 8^4r  it  wM.Mwlfod}'  itO;Cinry>4iite  >iaffwtar< 
fiWQfite  projaet  of iGaoige  III.,  tp  firtnftA  Im^Akmt ; 
gallery  of  paiiitingi;^  and  the  noble  <colIieolMiii<ef: 
Mr.  Angerstein  was  purchaged  for  a  commence- 
ment,  at  the  price  of:  £57,000*    It  has  since 
been  enlarged,  by  the .  purchase  of   some  fiw 
pictures,  and  by. presents,  particularly  sixteen 
paintings  given  by  &ir  Gteorge  Beaumont.     If 
such  an  institution  bad  e^tisted  some  yean  back, 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  it  would  have  been 
enriched  by    the    addition    of    the  gallery  at 
Dulwicb,  and  of  the  Fitziwilliam  coUectton  at 
CJiambridge.,  ..     ^i 
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Itf  tlMrijMUMt  yiBi^(nli«  King  gavc^ 
therareoti0ii"of  At  ttonontent  tb  the  utemory^  of  ^  * 
th6i:6elebtatedb  Jtttes vWatt^,  .and'  a  monumeHt 
wasi  raised  ^y^^&iswiiiunlficende^^  at  St.  Germain*!;  ' 
to  "itrhichiv iren^'renioved'  the  bones    of    iCinjf 
Jaoue^IL'tlatelydispeovefed  there. 

An  an?  infttance  of  "lihe  sdme  good  feeling/ it 
ma]rli€S6'be^ded,cthlit;  in  February;  1816^  Lord 
CunAmmgh,  itfiM^ily  4d  wtrile  questions  of  Mr: 
Pettsonlpp^Minrithe  House  of  Commons,  stated, 
that  Cardinal  York,  the  last  stitrivor  of  the 
S tnarts;  had^  "wtoito  at '  Rome,  been  stripped  and 
plimdered  by  tlie  Freneh.  {Hia  Majesty^  on  being 
apprised  of  it,  granted  hiiiii'm  pension,  and  this  gene- 
ronty  had  produced  sor  strong  atfkupression  of  gra^ 
titude  upon  his  mind,  that  he  directed  by  bis  last 
will,  that  some  interesting  family  documents,  toge«- 
tfaer  with  the  collar  of  the  Grafter  worn  by  James  II. 
should  be  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent,  as  a 
memorial  of  respect.  Thishad  been  done,  and 
the  bequests  were  aecoibpanied  by  a  request 
from  the .  executor,  thJBit  his  Royal  Highness 
would  assist  him  in  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  the  dficeaaed  cardinal.    His  Royal  Highnesft 
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eomplted,  and  the  expetiae  wm  defirasred  oui  of 
the  surplus  of  the  oontiibutious  of  tlie  Wmxtk 
goverament,  which  had  beeu  appropriated  to  the 
remoral  (torn  Paris  to  Rome,  of  the  statues 
which  belonged  to  the  latter  city. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Cardiaal  of 
York,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Watson 
learned  that  he  had  left  a  vast  mass  of  papen 
relative  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.    How  these 
papers  first  got  oixt  of  the  cabinet  of  the  cardinal 
does  not  appear,  but  ttey  came  into  the  posses* 
tion  of  Signer  Tassoni,  auditor  to  the  Pope,  and 
were  confided  to  a  priest  named  Lussi.     Mr. 
Watson  having  been  apprised  of  this   circum* 
stance,  entered  into  a  negociation  with  the  two 
persons  above  named,  and  persuaded  them  to  sell 
these  manuscripts  to  him,  and  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  his  lodgings.     He  shewed  them  to  seve- 
ral English  gentlemen  at  Rome,  who  advised  bim 
to  lose  no  time,  but  to  send  them  to  England  by 
the  first  opportunity.   He  disregarded  this  advice, 
and  talked  so  much  of  his  purchase,    that  the 
afifair   transpired,  the  papers  were  seized,  and 
the    priest   imprisoned.     The    Pope    afterward* 
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made  &  present  of  the  whole  to  the  Prince  Regent/, 
who  ordered  a  selection  to  be  made  fpr  public 
cation. 

In  1826,  the  King  bestowed  upon  the  Roytik 
Society  two  annual  medals  of  the  value  of  fifty' 
guineas  each,  to  be  awarded  as  honorary  pre* 
miums  under  the  direction  of  the  president  an4 
council,  in  such  manner  as  may  seem  be3t  calcu* 
lated  to  promote  the  object  for  which  the  society, 
was  instituted.  His  M^esty  at  the  same  timet 
desired  to  be  informed  of  the  qonditions  upon 
which  the  society  intended  to  give  them.  Thet 
resolution  adopted  on  the  occasion  by  the  council^ 
and  communicated  to  and  approved  by  His  Ma^ 
jesty,  was,  that  they  should  be  given  for  the  most 
useful  discoveries  or  series  of  investigations  com- 
pleted, and  made  known  tQ  the  society,  in  thn 
year  precedii^  the  day  of  award. 

In  the  year  1815,.  when  Canova  the  sculptor 
came  to  Paris  to  reclaim  the  works  of  art  of 
which  Italy  had  been,  plundered  by  the  French^ 
be  visited  the  English  capital,  and  was  introduced 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  who  received  him  very 
graciously^  and  presented  him  with  a  snuff-box 
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anricfied  with  briifiaiite. '  Ilk  iliiyal  Hi^mw^allb 
gave  hiin  an  orflefr  fof  the^  cSt^nstfU^tdftf-or  Vk 
maasoleum  in  honor  of  Cardinal  YcAit.^  GataMt' 
executed  bestdes,  fbr  his  Royal  High^ees/a  groop 
of  Mars  and '  Venuii,  intefnded  -W  reptiKWlt'^m 
and  Peace;  a  statue  6f  a  recamb^M' Nympkr; 
the  Three  Graces ;  and  wiUM  ^th^  woirks:  « ^ '  **  > 
-in  1617,  the  Pitnce  Eegf^it  having >  iBeei?«l' 
ft^m  France  the'coIocMd  sfiatbe  krf'  l^jdtiapftrte, 
(ifxecnted  by  CaiiOva,  presented  it<li*#itfPi&edf 
W^lKngton.    The  Roman  Mnl^ot  had  hcMi  »*• 
aificently  patronized  by  the  Bncbapttrte  fattily; 
But  little  cotild  he  have  thought  tiiat  his  laboar 
to  do  them  honor  would  pass  into  the  possesskm 
of  the  destroyer  of  their  power. 
-   Of  the  King's  benevolence,  both  in  extensife 
donations  to  public  charities,  and  in  relief  afforded 
to  distressed  individuals,  the  instances  are  ia« 
numerable.     In    1825-1826,  when  the   distress 
among  the  weavers  in  Spitalfields  was  extreme, 
and  large  subscriptions  were  made  fbv  their  relief, 
His  Majesty  gav^  from  his  privy  purse  three  seve- 
ral donations  of  £1000  each. 
About  1790,  the  prince  was  exceedingly  urgent 


Jj|9  fnuf»[^lfiWi4m  a  pair  of  boots,  palled  off.hi# 
jAUtvand  FBHtQ^aitj  slipped  oa  a  pkda  monisg 
(^nol^^^witliovt  aptar,  aad,  tuniiig  his  hair  :to  the 
^erowB  of  his  head,  put  on  a  slouched  hat/ and 
walked  out.  An  officer  of  the  army  had  just 
arriTed  from  America,  with  a  wife  and  six  children, 
.in  such  low  circumstances,  that,  to  satisfy  some 
^an^ou^  creditor,  he  was  on  the  point  of  selling 
Ilia  commission,  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  family. 
Jbe  prince,  by  accident,  overheiard  an  account 
of  the  case..   To  prevent  a  worthy  soldier  suflbr- 

» 

jgag,  he. procured  the  oioney,  and,  that  no  mistake 
might  happen,  carried  it  himself.  On  askiog  at 
an  obscure  lodging-house,  in  a  court  near  Coyent* 
Garden,  for  the  lodger,  he  was  shown  up  to  his 
room,  and  there  found  the  family  in  the  utqRont 
distress.  ^  Shocked,  at  the  sight,  he  not  only  pm- 
aented  the  money,  bat  told  the  officer  to  apply.  |o 

Cdbnel  Lake,  living  in street,  and  giyesorae 

account  of  himself  in  future ;  saying  which»  he 
departed,  without  the  firmly  knowing  to  whoQi 
they  were  obliged. 
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Many  years  before  his  accession,  and  prior  to 
the  regency,  the  prince  on  his  way  to  town 
sprained  his  ancle/  which  brought  on  a  se?ere 
attack   of  gout.      It  happened  near  Hartford 
Bridge,  and  in  consequence  he  was  obliged  to 
stop  at  the  inn  there  some  days,  during  which  ht 
was  so  well  attended  that  he  thanked  the  land* 
lord,  and  promised  him  support     In  the  coarse 
of  a  few  years  the  poor  man  fell  back  in  the 
world,  till  at  last  all  his  effects  w^re  seized,  and 
be  and  his  family  tamed  into  the  street.     At  the 
very  distressing  moment,  when  the  sale  was  an* 
Bounced,  Colonel  Bloomfield  passed,  and  stopped 
to  inquire  the    cause.       The  landlord  informed 
him,  and  intreated  him  to  lay  the  case  before  his 
Royal  Highness.    The  colonel  did  so,  and  the 
prince  immediately  sent  down  £100  for  present 
relief,  and  followed  the  bounty  with  £400  more, 
besides  which  he  promoted  a  subscription,  and 
procured  in  all  above  £2000,  which  set  the  man 
up  again. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  King,  after  his 
accession,  was  to  grant  a  royal  charter,  with  a 
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subscription  of  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  to 
that  meritorious  charity,  the  Literary  Fond. 

When  the  King  heard  of  the  distress  of  Beethr 
oven  the  composer,  he  sent  him  £200.  In  tb^ 
same  kind  spirit  he  sent  £100  to  O'Keefe,  witb 
an  assurance  that  the  like  sum  should  be  given 
him  annually. 

Michael  Kelly,  who  had  been  patronised  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  from  his'  first  appearance  m 
1787,  continued  to  be  honored  by  his  favor  t6 
the  last,  and  always  received  from  him,  on  hh 
benefit  night,  a  donation  of  £100.  *  ' 

When  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  younger,  after 
running  a  career  of  extravagance,  was  about  tb 
leave  England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tbit 
prince  caused  his  debts  to  be  discharged,  and  an 
outfit  to  be  prepared.  Sheridan  wen^to  Carlton 
House,  to  pay  his  respects,  and  the  prince  said^ 
•*  I  respected  your  father,  and  wish  you  well :  but 
I  am  very  poor;  accept  this,  however,  as  a  token 
of  my  good-will."  This  was  a  bank-note  of  ^100; 

The  ingenious  painteir  in  miniature,  Mr.  Muss, 
having  employed  much  time  in  reducing  RaphaeFs^ 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper,  died  just  after  com*^ 
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fdeting  it,  lemyuig  a  widow  and  yoping  bfuikj. 
The  pruKre,  hearing  of  h^  distseaSt  paicfaModthe 
pictofe  for  jCl^OO.  The  poor  woman  deppiitod 
this  money  fiur  secoQty  in  Fauntl^roy'a  bank,  aad 
thereby  lost  the  whole. '  >.     ,.,. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1821,  died  fit  Bti|^- 
ton,  aged  108,  Phoebe  Hessel,  who  ha^jiwvtMj 
years  served  as  a  bather  to  the  yisiton  of  thiU  tit- 
tering place.  Being  ^ic^pacitated.  by  age  for  tbe 
exercise  of  her  vocation,  she  relied  upon  charity. 
The  prince  being  informed  of  her  necessities,  sent 
to  know  what  would  render  her  comfortable : 
/« Half*a-guinea  a-week,''  said  old  Phesbe, : ''  will 
make  me  as  happy  as  a  princess.'*  This  was 
granted. 

.  The  following  epitaph  is  ioscribed  on  a  monu- 
mental stone  in  the  churchyard : — ''  In  memory 
of  Phoebe  Hessel,  who  was  born  at  Stepney, 
in  the  year  17 J3.  She  served  for  many  years 
as  a  private  soldier  in  the  5th  regiment  of 
foot,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  the  year 
1745,  fought  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  where 
she  received  a  bayonet  wound  in  her  arm.    Her 
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jbiigf  lif«;^wfaicA  ai)nlftt^Acediorth^  reign  of  Qaeen 
'  'ibiiaie;  extended  ttt  Qebrge  the  Fourth,  by  whose 

I  •  •  •  . 

*:  tiitiiitficen^e'iihe  received  comfort  and  support  in 
^--Iftr  latter  years.^    SBe'died  at  Brighton,  where 

she  had  long  resided,  Dec.  12,  1821,  aged  108 

•     ■      »     ■ 

^4rs/and  liies'btiried'herci/' 
\:'^'  His  Mkjitety*^  kitidiliehs  to  h!d  domestics  has 
ti^en  mentioned  on  a  preceding  occasion,  and 
iixstny  i^aditig'sinecdot^B  of  this  nature  have  been 
^blishftd;^    ' 
^'    Amcmg  the  most  glorioub  attributes  of  the 

sovereign  is  mercy,  and  it  is  well  known  that 

* 

George  IV.  Ws  never  more  happy  than  when  he 
could  Exercise  the  noble  privilege  of  pardon ;  and 
if  the  following  anecdote,  first  published  iti  a 
monthly  periodicaT,  should  have  received  some 

embellishment  in  the '  telling,  there  can  be  little 

,       .         .  ...  . 

doubt  that  it  is  substantt&lly  correct:-^ 

A  person  accustomed  to  be  present  at  the 

*  courts  held  By  the  late  Kiiig  fbr  the  purposes  of 

public  business,  is  said  to  have  spokiih^o  a  friehd 

as  follows,  in  reference  to  the  Recorder's  reports 

m 

of  the  condemned  criminals :  *•  If,  sir/  you  could 
sie  and  hear  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  and  what 
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will  probably  occur  again  after  thia  day's  councili 
you  might  feel  little  disposed  to  relate  what  yoi 
bad  seen  with  levity/'    The  officer  of  the  house- 
bold  then  took  a  sheet  of  paper  from  the  table, 
walked  to  the  fireside,  placed  his  right  arm  oq 
the  marble  chimney-piece,  while    he  held  the 
in  his  left  band,  and  looking  the  artist 
steadfastly  in  the  face,  said,  *'  Sir,  if  you  would 
see  my  royal  master  in  his  truly  princely  charac- 
ter, fancy  him  this  day,  after  the  breaking  up  of 
the  council,   standing  thus,  and   the  Recorder 
of  London  in  your  place,  bearing  the  Ust  of 
the  miserable  culprits  doomed  to  death  by  the 
sentence  of  the  law — wretched  criminals,  most  of 
whom  are  friendless,  and  all,  perhaps,  hopeless  of 
mercy.     How  little  do  they  or  the  world  know, 
that  the  most  powerful  pleader  for  a  remission  of 
their  punisbmeut  is  the  prince!  he,  whom  the 
world,  judging  of  UDchahtably,    though  unwit- 
tingly, consider  as  too  much  absorbed  in  the  pomp, 
and    splendor,  and   enjoyments   of  royalty,  to 
trouble   himself  with  the   miseries   of  his  sub- 
jects— whilst,  one  by  one,  he  inquires  the  nature 
of  the  offence  in  all  its  bearings,  the  measure  of 
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the'  guilt  of  the  offender,  and  whetfa^  the  law 
absolutely  demands  the  IHe  of  the  criminal,  palli- 

*  •  . 

attng  the  oflfence  by  all  the  arguments  worthy  a 
wise  and  good  chief  magistrate,  and  becommg  hhn 
who/ under  Divine  Providence,  as  the  ruler  of  the 
nation,  is  the  fountain  of  mercy !  Yes,  sir,  nearly 
two  hours  have  I  known  the  prince  plead  thus,  in 
tile  presence  of  this  minister  of  justice,  for  those 
wha  had  ho  other  counsellor;  and  his  plea, 
enforced  by  arguments  not  less  just  than  wise, 
has  in  many  instances,  not  been  made  in 
vain.** 

Another  circumstance  reflecting  the  highest 
honor  on  His  late  Majesty,  is  that,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  no  British  sovereign  ever  £s- 
tributed  the  patronage  of  the  church  with  so  pure 
and  laiidable  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  Christi- 
anity. Hdw  many  eismient  prelates  how  fill  the 
highest  stations  in  the  church,  whose  advance- 
ment has  been  owing  to  their  talents  ^nd  vhrtues 
atone!  Without  any  affi^ctation,  which  was  not  in 
his  nature,  His  Majesty  was  scrupulously  exact 
ia  the  perfinrmance  of  all  the  duties  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  his  last  moments  were  consoled 

2  h2 
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bjf.a  deroytpaiticijpiatiop  iii.^the.liol^^  tit^^^f jAfit 

I,  TpQ  uiecdotes  may  find  ai|  appropriate^pb^ 
l^an.-:  ^  HM».  Majesty,  ..when  Prince;^^gent,^  josed 
t^jtne  different  preacUersiUihwjqhi^^^ 
tnk.   ;Among  the  Test  was  the  Rev.  B^r.  (m>w  Dr.) 

■•^"I-'-l'-i 

lPi^ai|bop. : ,  The.revcnrend  divine,  «t  hiajfirst^utpqur- 
tfusphk  the  roya}  ^]g^  dffHrtafp^.  ferni^  so 
very,  different  fro^^j wj^  jif9»  ;ijf ii^.  J^^  ,**t 
hig  fnsBiU.  wfuce^ afraid,  he  h^  gone  too  Ac,  in, 
hi$  deAu>r^tianB;  again8t,.tl\e  pi^^vailinj^^  yiges  .of, 
the  fashionable  world,  and  that  in  conseqvenoe, 
hjb  adytnceinentjwpald  he  impf^ed  by  hu.  plain 
dealing.    The  prince,:  however,  thanked  him, cor* 
diaUy  for  his  sermon;  and  not  long  afterwards 
made  him  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
.  The  King  one  Sunday  morning,  baying  dis* 
carded  a  servant  in  a  passion,  and  for  no  serious 
Qffence,  was  respectfully  tol4  J^y  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  that  he  was  not  in  a  piipper  frame  of 
mind-  to  receive  the  sacrament.    His  Majesty, 
instead  of  being  displeased,  thanked  his  monitor, 
and  by  restoring  the  man  to  his  place,  recovere4 
his  own  peace  of  mind. 
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His  Majesty's  tolerant  spirit  in  religious '  mat^ 
ters  has  been  so  fully  evinced  by  the  transactions 
of  his  reign,  such  as  the*  repeal  of  the  Test  aind 
COTporation  Acts,  and  the'  grand  measure  of  Ca« 
tholic  Emancipation,  that  it  is  needless  to  enli^ge 
on  it  in  this  place. 

In  the  year  1821,  the  black  chief  or  prince^ 
Rataffe,  of  Madagascar,^  visited  England.  He 
was  a  Christian  convert,  but  felt  much  surprised 
at  the^  number  of  religious  divisions  in  this  coun-^ 
try.  When  introduced  to  His  Majesty;  he' could 
not  help  noticing  the  circumstance.  The  King 
said,  *^  Be  assured,  prince^  they  are  not  the  less 
good  men :  they  may  differ  from  one  another  in 
small  matters,  but  in  every  important  point  of  the 
Christian  faith  they  most  perfectly  and  cordially 
agree.  And  permit  me  to  add,  that  every  assist- 
ance; kindness  and  protection,  given  to  the  mis^ 
sionaries  in  your  country,  shall  be  esteemed  and 
acknowledged  by  me,  as  done  to  myself.'*^ 

The  above  particulars,  together  with  what  has 
been  previously  stated  in  the  course  of  the  work; 
will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  George  I V.  as  a  man  and  a 
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sovereign;  yet  it  would  be  bardly  just  to 
bold  the  ibUpwing  panegyric  delivered  by  tbe 
P^e  of  WeUington  in  the  House  of  Lords;  for 
his  graces  having  been  the  personal  fiiend  and 
companion  of  tbe  Kii^  long  before  he  was 
monarch,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  formiog 
an  accurate  judgment: — 

«<  Our  late  sovereign  received  the  best  eda* 
cation  which  this  country  affords.  He  had 
also  the  singular  advantage  of  having  passed 
all  the  earliest  period  of  his  life,  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  manhood,  under  the  superintendnce 
ci  the  King,  his  &tber»  and  subsequent^  in  tl^ 
society  of  the  most  eminent  men  that  this  coun- 
try possessed ;  and  he  likewise  enjoyed  tbe 
society  of  the  most  distingui^ed  foreigners  who 
resorted  to  this  country.  His  Majesty  a  manners, 
accordingly,  received  a  polish,  his  understanding 
acquired  a  d^^ree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown 
in  any  individual,  and  he  was  admitted  by  all  to 
be  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  age.  My 
lords,  he  carried  those  advantages  to  the  gov^n- 
ment  to  whichhe  was  afterwards  called,  and  whidi 
he  so  eminently  displayed  when  on  the  thrtoe. 
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During  the  whole  course  of  his  goverameot  no 
man  ever  approached  him  without  having  evi- 
dence of  hiB  dignity^  his  condesc^ision,  his  abi- 
lity, and  his  fitness  for  the  exalfed  station  which 
he   occupied.      But   these   ad\^ntages,    whiqh 
shewed  so  conspicuously  the  polish  of  manners 
which  he  possessed,  were  not  only  observed  by 
persons  immediately  around  him— for  I  appeal  to 
tnany  of  your  lordships  who  have  transacted  th^ 
of  the  country  which  required  an  inter* 
view  with  the  sovereign,  whether  his  Majesty  did 
not,  upon  every  occasion,  evince  a  degree  of 
knowledge  and  of  talent  much  beyond  that  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  of  an  individual 
holding  his  high  station.    My  lords,  this  is  not  all 
the  ^eulogium  which  His  late  Majesty  justly 
deserves.    He  was  a  most  munificent  patron  of 
the  arts  in  this  country,  and  in  the  world.    He 
possessed  a  larger  collection  of  the  eminent  pro- 
ductions of  the  artists  of  his  own  county,  than 
itny  individual — and  it  ia  of  him,  as  an  individual, 
I  here  speak.    The  taste  and  judgment  |i9  has 
displayed  in  these  cdUectiona  have  never  been 
excelled  by  any  sovereign/'  . 
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To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  of  late  yeai% 
His  Majesty's  ruling  taste  was  that  of  building. 
Though  he  could  not,  like  Augustus,  boast  that 
he  had  ''  found  the  metropoUs  of  back,  and  left 
it  of  marble/'  yet  the  astonishing  improreiaMnts 
that  have  been  made  under  his  reii^n^  haTeeffectad 
a  metamorphosis  quite  as  sudden,  Iuq4  apt  mudi 
less  beautiful.  In  the  edifices  erected  oc  iia* 
proved  under  his  own  special  directions,;  thpse  is 
indeed  a  want  of  the  chaste  simplicity  of  the  idassic 
models  of  the  art;  they  are  gorgeous  ralheff  than 
grand,  and  dazzle  the  eye  by  their,  splendor, 
rather  than  satisfy  the  understanding  by  the  har* 
mony  of  their  proportions. 

Of  late.  His  Majesty  had  gradually  withdrawn 
himself  more  and  more  from  the  public  eye,  and 
deprived  himself  of  the  popularity  which  he  would 
infallibly  have  gained  by  showing  himself  more 
frequently  to  the  people,  whose  feelings  towards 
him  were  sufficiently  manifested  by  the  acclama- 
tions with  which  they  always  received  him  when 
he  appeared  either  at  the  theatre  or  on  public 
occasions.  Perhaps  the  unmerited  obloquy  that 
had  been  heaped  upon  him  at  an  earlier  period, 
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bad  disgusted  him  with  the  ebullitions  of  popular 
clainor,  and  popular  applause,  as  equally  worth* 
less.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  love  of  seclusion 
grew  upon  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  did  not 
like^even  to  be  sees. 

So  averse  Was^be  to  being  observed  during  his 
rides  ia  the  parks  st  Windsor,  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  that  out-riders  were  always  des- 
patched while  his^p(Niey«>Ghaise  was  preparing,  to 
whichever  of  the  gates  he  intended  to  pass,  across 
the  Frogmere  road,  driving  from  one  park  into  the 
other ;  and  if  any  person  was  seen  loitering  near 
either  gate,  the  course  of  the  ride  was  instantly 
altered,  to  escape  even  the  passing  glance  of  a 
casual  observer.'  His  Majesty  seldom  drove 
across  to  the  Long  Walk  from  the  Castle,  because 
be  was  there  more  likely  to  be  met  by  the  Wind- 
sor people.  His  most  private  way  was  through  a 
small  gate  in  the  park  wall,  opposite  another 
small  gate  in  the  wall  of  the  grounds  at  Frogmore, 
at  the  Datchet  side.  He  there  crossed  the  road 
in  a  moment,  and  had  rides  so  arranged  between 
Frogmore  and  Virginia  Water,  thiatt  he  had  be- 
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Iween  twentyattd  thirty  miles -of"  iiMtly« 
ttremies,  from  #hieh  ^e  ptiblie'  were  whdly 
texdnded.  At  certain  peiiiti  of  these  rides^  wUdi 
opened  towards  the  public  thorraghfaffos  of  the 
park,  there  were  always  servrats  stationed  ob 
these  occasions  to  prevent  the  intrasion  of 
'strangers  npon  the  King's  privacy.  .  The  plaatt- 
tions  have  been  so  carefully  nonrilshed  for  seclu* 
sion  around  the  Royal  Lodge,  timt  only  the 
diiraneys  of  the  buildbg  can  now  be  seen  firom 
tiie  space  near  the  Long  Walk.  The  King  caused 
the  same  rigid  exclusion  to  be  enforced,  while 
engaged  in  fishing,  from  his  grotesque  buiMing 
at  Virginia  Water ;  and  also  when  visiting  the 
rarious  temples  which  he  had  erected  on  the 
grounds. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  with  much  truth,  that  His  Majesty^  having 
so  often  rallied  after  severe  illness,  relied,  up  to 
a  very  late  period,  on  the  innate  strength  of  his 
constitution,  till  the  physicians  thought  it  their 
duty  to  warn  him  of  his  danger;  his  mind  was 
often  occupied  with  the  improvements  whidi  be 
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still  contemplated  in  the  Lodge,  the  Castle,  &c. 
and  he  fondly  clung  to  the  hope  of  enjoying, 
during  the  summer,  the  beauteous  scenes  of  rural 
retirement  which  were  so  dear  to  his  heart. 


t€ 


Ah  !  not  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 
This  pleasing,  anxious  being  he  resigned  I  • 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
But  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind !" 


:•  *  *■ 
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GiMMleHMd,  Bttri  of,  B. 


ClMihfcowMoj,  Bnl  of,  lnL4r, 
194,19fibM6u 


9 
f         ^ 


ChiistioB  Iievii|3diT* 

Chwlidkh,Hom 

ClMi^fll,388. 

Gibber,  Colle|,  dLfcntt 

dnoMOb  Dafci  «f^  «si 

darfco.  Dr.  IziH.  IxyL 

Claike,Dr< 


•  I 


GleMBt,  Pope,  XIT.  ol 
ClenwiBt^LM^  n4^  na^  14iL 
Coke,  Mr.  48. 
Colerahie,  Lord,  lS8k 
Covplott,  Sir  Speaneit  88* 
CoMNljr,  Mr.  108. 
CooyogfaaB,  Marquis  of,  88t* 
Conway,  xtL 

Cornwall,  Coontess  of,  364. 
ComwalUs,  Archblsbop,  38. 
Cowper,  Lady,  xxxy. 
Craveii,  Lord,  47. 
Cranftird,  General,  363. 
Crewe,  48. 
Cromwell,  xlii. 
Conegnnda,  x.  xL 
Cnrwen,  Mr.  173. 
Comberland,  William  Pkedeiiek, 

Doke  oT,  hii.  IxriL  Izx.  xcL 
»   HeDiy    FfcoeiiCB, 

Dttke  of,  Ixxri.  xcHi. 

ciii.  6, 33,  34, 30,  101,  116L 

A 


Doke  of,  xir.  xt.  ex.  181;  18^ 
340,  30B,  317,  388,  4l8l  481; 
4^,484. 

— ,  Geui)go,  FiImo  m^ 
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Cmnberlandy  Duchess  of^  368. 
Darby,  Bliss,  ^. 
Denmao,  Mr.  Thomas/ 408. 
Denmiirfc^  King  bF,  xoti. 
Denmark,  Qaeen  of,  xcii. 
Duscheioiy  Gc. 
Des  Cartes,  xz. 
Devonshire,  Dnk^  of,  4,  7,  47, 

195,  436. 
Derby,  Eari  of,  47, 114. 
DoTonshire,  Duchess  of,  37, 41, 

«4. 
Dorset,  Duke  of,  Ixxxhr. 
Dorset,  Earl  of,  xxxt. 
Douglas,  Sir  John,  277, 378. 
Downe,  Lord,  114. 
Douglas,  Lady,  305. 
Dmminaod,  Archbishop,  22» 
Draper,  Mrs.  4. 
Duck,  Stephen,  Ixiii. 
Duok  worth,  AdtniraT,  38a 
Dudley,  Lord,  436. 
Dudley,  Henry  fiate,  135. 
Duncan,  Lord,  ci.  331. 
Dnncannon,  Lord,  85. 
Dunmore,  Lord,  xcix.  183. 
Dysart,  Lord,  ciil. 
Dyke,  Mr.  301. 
Edward,  xiv.  xx. 
Edward  11.  8. 
Edward  111.  8. 
Edward  V.  9. 
Edward  YI.  9. 
Edwards,  Mr.  305. 
Eldon,  Lord,  335,  435,  436. 
Eleanor,  Queen,  8. 
Eleanor  D'Esmiers,  xxvi. 
Eifi  Bey,  366. 
Elizabeth,  Princess,   100,  165, 

343,  304,  810,  316,  333,  875, 

378,  392,  393. 
Elisabeth  Stuart,  Xr.  xvil.  xix. 


Ellenboroogh,  Lord,  379. 
Ernest,  the  Confessor,  xii.  xiii. 
Ernest,  Duke,  xxv. 
Erakine,  Lord,  33,  48, 379. 
Este,  Augustus  d',  184. 
Ethelinda,  xi. 
Exmoath,  Lord,  382. 
Fabrioios,  BaJO)*,  ti. 
Fauntleroy,  464. 
Fayette,  La,  63.  ' 
Fusen,  Count,  314. 


Fielding,  Lord,  114* 

Finch,  Lady  Charlotte,  10.* 

ntzherbert,  Mrs.  65„  83,  .1^38, 
139,  140,  144,  145,  180,  320, 
323, 282. 

Fitzpatrick,  Mr.  48. 

Fitzwilliam,  Lord,  47, 114. 

Foote,  Mr.  36. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  xor.  39, 
41,46,66,  07,86,  101,  119» 
132,335,238, 364,368,371,374* 

Francis,  Mr.  48. 

Frederick  Barbarossa,  xi. 

Frederick,  xiii. 

Frederick  III.  xiv. 

Frederick  V.  xt. 

Frederick,  Elector,  xvu.  xviii. 
xix.  xxi. 

Frederick  Augustus,  xx. 

Frederick  Wuliam  of  Prossia, 
xxix.  li. 

Frederick  the  Great,  xxix.  Ixiii. 

Gallitzin,  iPrincess,  141. 

Garrick,  Ixii. 

Garth,  Miss,  331. 

Garsanda,  x. 

George,  xiiL 

George  Louis,  xx. 

George  William,  xiv.  xt.  xxtL 

George  I.  Xxxt.  xxxix.  xliii. 
xlix.  li.  lii. 

George  IL  xxIt.  xxt.  xxti. 
xxviii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  li.  lii* 
lix.  Ixi.  lx¥]ii.  IxxxTi.  Ixxxviii. 

George  III.  Ixx.  Ixxvi.  Ixxxix. 
xc.  xcii.  xciT.  c  cW.  1, 5,  35, 
49, 56, 103, 105, 110, 143, 149, 
150,153,Y50,168,160,183,185» 
194,323.327,232,337,239,243, 
243,249,269,261,307,376498, 
279,280,382,284,327.378,979, 
380, 393, 394,398, 404, 4Q0. 

Gertrude,  xi. 

Gibbon,  X.  37. 

Gideon,  Lady,  129. 

Glenbenric,  Lady,  334. 

Gloucester,  Wm.  Henry,  Duke 
of,  IxxtI.  xelil.  clL  33,  165. 

Whiiam  Fnderick, 

Ixxvi.  xciT.  110, 165,  Itt^M), 
313,334,380.      . 

Dtichess  of,  xgIt. 


166,  304,  3^0,  316,  333,  375, 
_  376,  380,  447. 
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Gloucester,  Sophia,  Prinocxs  nr, 

xciv.  166,  333. 
OloTcr.  Mr.  Ixxiji. 
Ooilerich,  Lord,  430. 
Gordon,  Lord  George,  128, 130. 

Lord  William.  387. 

Duthcss  of,  128, 

GourtiJIe,  xxvt. 

Oranviltc,  Lord,  274,  277,3ia. 

Oreville,  Colonel,  158. 

Grey,  Lord,  48, 80,  31ft. 

Groavenor,  Lady,  36. 

Guelpb,  x.xi. 

GostaTusAdolpbus,  iii.  90. 

GasUvas  IV.  311. 

IIafr!ceraton,SirCaTnaby,65,139. 

Halifax,  Lord,  4. 

Handel,  xlix. 

Harcourt,   Mrs.    155,   157,   158, 

221. 
Hardinjje.  Georice.xc*!. 
Hardwjcke.  Lord,  4. 
Harold,  xi. 
Harrini^ton,     Lord,     xv.      x« 

H»rrowby,  Lord,  402. 

Hajter,  Keverend  John,  264. 

Heard,  Sir  I««ac,40I. 

Henry  of  Saxony,  x. 

Henry  the  Black,  xi. 

Heni;  the  Superb,  xil. 

Henry  the  Lion,  xii. 

Henry  V.  9. 

Henry  VL  9. 

Henrietta  Maria,  xx. 

Henrietta  of  Orleuis,  xxtv. 

Herrtei,  Mr.  436. 

Hersctael,  Dr.  98. 

Hertford,  Marqnis  of,  381,  3St 

390. 
Hcrvey,  Lord,  Ixii. 
Heslop.  Major,  165. 
Hesse- Hnmberg,  Prince  of,  393. 
He»el,  Phtebe,  464. 
Hoadley,  Dr.  xxxiv. 
Hoadley,  Biibop,  Ixvi. 
Holdemess,  Kart  of,  Ikxxt.  i: 

16,19. 
Hoji:Bnh,  Ixii, 
Holland.  Lord.  37G. 
H'llland.  Mr.  56. 
Honpywooil,  Mr.  48, 


Ho)*elowii,  Lord,  424. 

Hoppner,  32. 

Horton,  Mrs.  Xoit,  33. 

Howe,  Lord,  liii,  ci.  237. 

Hiieo,  ID. 

Hulse,  General,  365. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  20. 28,  30. 

Hunt,  Mr.  394. 

HutchioHon,  Lord,  406. 

Hoskisson,  Mr.  42&.437. 

Jackson.  Dr.  Cyril,  16,  33,1 

25.  386. 
James  1.  XV.  xri.  xv 
James  II,  xxi.  xxii. 

ci.  457. 
Jersey,  Lord,  202. 
-—  CounlPsa  of,   141^.1 

157.   168,  161,  170,180.1 

199.  220,  223. 
Jervis,  Admiral,  c 
John  Frederick,  xi 

Maimfa^ 

BajnberK-Anspacb,  Ul. 

Joseph  1.  xiv. 

Josephine,  Empress,  SSL  . 
Jourdan,  Marsha],  325. 
Judith,  Empress,  i 
Ireland,  Saniuct,  '■ 
Imham,  Lord,  Eail  Car 

ton.  xciv.  32. 
Ilchestur.  CounleM  of,  38bj 
Kelly.  Micbsol.  463.  ' 

Kent,  Edward,  Duke  oC.  HI 

240,  268,  276, 324. 303, ' 

Duchess  of,  393. 

Keppel,  Bii'hop,  ciit. 
Kepple,  Sir  Willism,  387. 
Kilmansey,  Baron,  xlix. 
King.  Sir  Peter,  xsxvi 
Knight,  Mr.  48. 
Koni^smark,  Philip 

XXIX.  XKX.  xxKli 
Kosciusko,  235. 
Krudener.  BaroncM  de,  3 
Lake,  Colonel.  115,  461. 
Lalande,  xcviii. 
Lsmhe,  Mr.  187. 
Lambert,  i\. 
Lambtun,  Mr.  48. 
LfiwreDce,  Sir  Thonus,  i 
Ueds.  Duke  of,  184.  IM.  ^ 
Lc^Se,  Lady  ChadpUe,  ISr 


xlix.     ^^H 


xlvi 
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Lenox,  Colonel,  109. 
Leopold,  EinpdrtNr;;  xit,  xxv. 
Leopold,  Prince  or8«xe-Cobarg, 

166,  374,  876,  378,  377,  378, 

391,392,303;      ^ 
Lewis,  xiii.     * 
Lexington,  Lord,  \%, 
Lieven,  Coant^lte,  883.'  ' 
Ligonier,  Lord,  IxtXftlK 
Lillo.  Ixxiii.  .      .    - 

Lindsell,  Mr.  W.  306. 
Liverpool,  Earl  of,   816,  985, 

363,  366,  405,  406,  4jD9,  410, 

429,  434,  436,  436,  464. 
Lockycr,  Dr.  xU. 
London,  Bishop  of,  1x?. 
Lothaire,  Kltig,  !x. 
Lothian,  Marqaii,  105. 
Louis,  XX. 
Louis  XIV.  xxvL  xxvii. 

XVL  oi.  360. 

XVin.  262,833,  334,  366. 

Louisa  Juliana,  xviH. 
Louisa  Hollandlntt,  xx. 
Loughborough,  Lord,  88,  228* 
Lowth,  Bishop,  28,  126. 
Lynedoche,  Lord^  265, 436. 
Lyte,  Heniy,  106. 
Luschki,  Iv. 
Lussi,  468. 

McCarthy,  Felix,  123. 
Macclesfield,  Earl  of,  xxiv.  66. 
Maclune,  Dr.  Archibald,  16, 23. 
Madox,  Dr.  Isaac,  Ixir. 
Magnus,  xiii. 
M'Mahon,  Colonel,  296. 
Mahomet,  Aga,  266. 
Mahomet,  xlviii. 
Mallet,  Ixxv. 
Malmsbary,  Lord,  106,  165, 157, 

168. 
Maoby,  Captain,  277. 
Mansfield,  Earl  of,  23, 27,  54. 
Maria  Theresa,  Queen,  IxXTii. 
Marie  Antoinette,  40. 
Mary,  Princess.  SeeDnohess^of 

Gloucester. 
Markham,  Archbishop,  16,  18, 

23,26. 
Marlborough,  Duke,  liii.  25. 
Masham,  Lord^-^. 
Matilda,  xi. 
Maud,  xi. 


Maurice,  xx. 

Maximilian  William,  xx.   • 

Melander,  xi?. 

Melcombe,  Lord,  Ixxvi. 

Melville,  Lurd,  xcvi.  386. 

Melbourne,  Lord,  333. 

Merode,  xiii. 

Miguel,  Don,  438,  440. 

Minto,  Lord,  107. 

Moira,  Lord,  42,  114, 122,  185, 
256,264,268,270,815. 

Montague,  Duke  of,  22. 

Montmoison,  Count  de,  188. 
Montrose,  Duke  of,  333. 
Moreau,  General,  322. 
Moore,  Sir  John,  282. 

Archbishop,  29, 

Thomas,  70, 90, 106,236, 

383. 
Morton,  Earl  of,  39. 
Mulcaster,  Colonel,  186. 
Muratori,  x.  xlvii. 
Murray,  Lady  Augusta,  xcix.  c. 

182,  184. 
Maitland,  Captain,  369. 
Muss,  Mr.  463. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte,  233,256, 
279,  3U,  317,  82i>,  322,  329, 
330,  359,  361,  363,  367,  369, 
381,393,460. 
Necker,  M.  139. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of,  Ixxxii. 
Newton*  Ixiii. 

Sir  Adam,  xvi. 

Sir  Isaac,  xlvii. 

BMiop,  xxxix.  Ixxiv. 

Newnham,  Mr.  48,  73,  76. 
Nicholson,  Margaret,  70. 
NIcolai,  Baron,  338. 
Nithisdale,  Lord,  xliv. 
Norfolk,  Dnkeof,  238,  281. 

Lord,  47. 

North,  Bishop,  28. 

Lord,  xcv.  46,50,  68,  86, 

101. 
Northumberland,  Duke  of,  47. 
Nagk,  Sir  Edrad.  381 ,  387, 388. 
O'Connel,  Mr.  437. 
O'Keefe,  463. 
01denburg,Duchessof^  331,338. 

Oni^ey,  Mr.  243. 
Orange,  Wm.  Prince  of,  xvlii. 
xxi.  xxii.  xxiii. 
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Orange,  Prince  of,  196, 933, 954, 

374. 
Orieans,  Dake  of,  70,  71,  72, 
138,  141,  377. 

Duchess  of,  877. 

Osborne,  Lady  Mary,  163. 

Olbert,  X. 

Otho  of  Saxonj,  x. 

of  Bavana,  xi. 

Emperor,  xii. 

Paget,  Honorable  Captain,  337. 

Paliser,  Sir  Hugh,  157. 

Palmer,  Colonel,  2d8. 

Parker,  Admiral  Sir  Peter,  185. 

Parr,  Dr.  122,  32& 

Payne,  Admiral,    47,  90,   141, 

166,  167,265. 
PcarM>n,  Deau,  468. 
Peel,  Mr.  435. 
Penn,  M'illiam,  xx. 
Perceval,  Mr.    283,  284,  302, 

306,  309,  310. 
Philip,  King,  xvi.  xx. 
Pigot,  40. 

Pitt,  Andrew,  Ixxi. 
William,  Earl  of  Ciiatbam, 

Ixxx.  Ixxxiii.  xciv. 

William,  son  of  the  pre- 


ceding, xcvi.  76,  89,  90,  129, 

146,  172,  173.  249,  271,  274. 
riumer,  Mr.  48. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  47,  467. 
f*oi>c.  Alexander,  Ixii.  Ixxiv. 
Portland,  Duke  of,  47,  49,  70, 

S6,  100,  227. 
Pretender,  the,  xliii,  Ixxxv.  cii. 
Prussia,  Louisa  Qneenof,  147. 
Pulteney,  Sir  Wm.  180. 
Pultene>,  Mr.  hiii.  Ixviii. 
Portugal,     Donna      Maria     da 

Gluria,  Queen  of.  4.*^,  440. 
Queeusbory,  Duke  of,  114. 
Quin,  ixXT. 

Ranilolpli,  Dr.  198,  201,  203. 
Raphael,  463. 

hantzau,  Major-General,  liv. 
K.itaffe,  Prince,  469. 
Kawdon-     See  Earl  of  Moira. 
Ht'vnolds,  Sir  Joshua,  32,  61. 
Kirhard  I.  xii. 
Richard  II.  8. 
Rirh.irdson,  Colonel,  156. 


Richmond.  Doke  of,  xcrrii. 
— —  DucheH  \a^^  303. 
Binaldo  D'Eatb,  %W. 
Robinson,  MVs.  Wbi^J,  87, 69. 
Robinson,  Mr.  4!^. . 
Rockingham.  Virquis, of,  191. 
Rolle,  Lmd,  79. ' 
Romney,  Lord,^MO. 
Ross,  Mr.  166. 
Rowe,  W.  \xxir, 
Roxburgh,  Dufce  Of,  164. 
Royal  Printtess.    See  Qveen  of 

Wirtemberg. 
Rupert,  xhc. 
Sabine,  Brigadier,  Kr. 
SacbeverffI,  D^  xfiv. 
Salisbury,  Bishop  o(,.462. 
Salzas,  Monsienrde^  13,  16. 
Savage,  Dr.  xlv. 
Savage,  Ixiii. 
Saxton,  Sir  Charteit,  186^ 

Scburman, Madiun,  xx.' 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  427.  . 
Seeker,    Archbishop,  Ixti   |xx. 

Ixxi.  Ixxxix.  4,  6, 7. 
Seymour,  Lord  H«|^,  47. 

Captain  Honu9e,  3H7. 

Shakspeare,  xtiii.  dS8. 
Sheridan,  37,  46,  49,  70,  90, 122, 

244,  266,  268,  383,  463, 
Sherlock,  Bishop,  Ixvi. 
Sicard.  406. 

Sidmoutli,  Lord,  260,  267,  320. 
SigismuncI,  xxi. 
Suiirke,  Mr.  466. 
Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  277. 
Smythe,  Sir  Ddward,  65. 
Sni}the,  Mr.  Walter,  129. 
Somerset,     Duke     of,      xw^il 

xxxviii. 
Somerset,  Lord  Edward,  168. 
Sophia,  Princess,  166,  304, 310. 
Sophia  of  Mecklenburg,  xii. 
Sophia  of  Bohemia,  xt.  xx. 
Sophia  Charlotte,  xxi. 
Sophia,    Klectress,    xxi.    x\iii> 

xxiv.  XXV. 
SophiaDorothea,  xiv.  xxvi.  xxvii. 

xxix.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 
Southampton,  Lord,  48, 67. 
Spencer,  Lord,  227. 
Spencer,  Lady  Charlotte,  163. 
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Stair,  Lonly^bVLvU...  . 
Steele,  Sir  Richard^  x)iii. 
Stirling,  CapUli^,  IBSh  > ; 

St.  Helena,  Loi4>  IM^ 

St  John,  Lord,  47.    i ,' 

St.  John,  Lady*  zWi. 

St.  Leger,  Colonel,  ll6»^394. 

St  Leger,  Mrs.  165^  157. 

St.  Vincent,  Lord,  299. 

Stormont,  Lord,  99*    .     -j 

Suffolk,  Lj4y,.37fiL  , , 

Sumner,  3i8bq[>  oC  W^naliester, 

468.  .... 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  ^v. 
Sussex,     Augu^jtpf .  .Eifderick, 

Duke  of,  xpix^  l^lB>i.JiBa, 

276,324^. 

Sutton,.  Mr.  Manners,  238. 
Sutton,  General,  U. 
Talbot,  Lord,  4. 
Tarleton,  General,,  40. 
Tassoni,  Siguor,  4^8. 
Taylor,  Dr.  Biooke,  72, 
Taylor,  Mr.  48, 
Ta>ior,  General,  389. 
Tenison,  Arcbbisliop,  xxiv. 
Thistlewood,  Arthur,  402. 
Thomas  Herbert,  Esq.,  ii. 
Thomas,  Bishop,  28. 
Thomson,  Ixxiii. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Ixxix. 
Tharlow,  Lord  Cbancellor,32, 88, 

195, 227,  276. 
Tierney,  Mi.  236,  303. 
Tippoo  Saib,  242. 
Toland,  xxxv. 
Tosto,  xi. 

To wnshend.  Marchioness  of,  132. 
Trapaud,  General,  Ixxviii. 
Trapp,  Dr.  xliv. 
Tucker,  Dean,  xciv. 
TjTwhitt  263. 

Vasto,  Marquis  del,  245,  248. 
Vernon,  Miss,  221. 
Victoria,  Princess,  183,397,440. 
Villars,  Marshal,  xxxIt. 
Villers,  Lady  Caroline,  163. 
Waidegrave,  Lord,  civ. 
Waldegrave,  Dowager  Countess 

of,  xciii.  33. 
Wales,  Prince  of,  Artbofy  9. 
Charles  1.  9.    • 


Wales,  Prince  of,  Charles  II.  9. 
Edward    of   Caemar- 

▼on,  8. 

Edward  of  Windsor,  8. 

iBdward    the    Black 

Prince,  8.  p  > 

Edward,  9. 

Edward  V.  9. 

Edward  IV. 

Edward  VI.  9, 

Frederick  Lewis,  tix. 


Ixviii  Ixxiv.  Ixxv.  10,'66. 

George  11.  Iri.  Ivii.  19. 

George  Winiam  Fre^ 


derick,  see  George  HI. 

George  Augustus  Frew 


derick,  (George  IV.) 

Henry  V.  9. 

-  Henry  VI.  of  Windsor, 


9. 


Henry  VIJI.  9. 
Henry,  xvi.  9. 
James,  10. 
Richard  II.  8. 


Wales,  Princess  Dowager  of, 
xcii.  32. 

Wales,  Caroline  Amelia  Elisa- 
beth, Princess  of,  c.  148,  1^, 
150,  158,  157,  159,  162,  163, 
169,  173,  187,  195,  198,  902, 
220,  222,  237,  266,  267,  276, 
278,  282,  303,  304,  310,  324, 
325,  327,  363,  380,  391,  404, 
408,409,410,412,416. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Ivii.  Ixxii. 

Walpole,  Sir  Edward,  ciii. 

Walters,  Mr.  142. 

Watson,  Mr.  458. 

Watson,  Bisiiop,  xcvii. 

Watt,  James,  457. 

Weld,  John,  66. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  see 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  315,  318, 
319,  323,  325,  330,  366,  368, 
362,  363,  372,  408,  «a3,  484, 
435,  436,  460,  463,  470. 

Weltjie,  Louis,  127. 

Westmoreland,  Lord,  436. 

WhistoB,  lxxi¥. 

Whitbread,  Mr.  303,  309,  353. 

Wilberforce,  Mr.  408. 

WilkSi  Mr.  xciii. 
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,  XIV. 

xii.  xxxix. 


IILcL 

IV..  7,  106,  109, 
IM.  103,  181,  183,  940, 
:iiP.  9M,  870,  S78,  908, 
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